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XIX. THE MARLOWE CANON 
I, AUTHENTIC WORKS 


A. PLays 


Christopher Marlowe’s name appears on the title-pages of 
the early editions of the following plays: 

Dido: ‘Written by Christopher Marlowe, and Thomas 
Nash. Gent.’ (1594) 

Edward the Second: ‘Written by Chri. Marlow Gent.’ 
(1594) 

The Massacre at Paris: ‘Written by Christopher Marlow.’ 
(n. d. ca. 1600.) 

Doctor Faustus: ‘Written by Ch. Marl.’ (1604) 

The Jew of Malta: ‘Written by CHRISTOPHER 
MARLO.’ (1633) 

Lust’s Dominion: ‘Written by Christofer Marloe, Gent.’ 
(1657) 

The last drama is probably falsely ascribed: the evidence 
will be taken up in the discussion of the spurious works. 
The remaining plays appear indeed to be chiefly or altogether 
Marlowe’s work; and to these should be added on internal 
evidence four plays published anonymously, concerning 
which no satisfactory external evidence of authorship exists: 

Tamburlatine, first and second parts (1590) 
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The First Part of the Contention between York and Lancaster 
(1594)! 
The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York (1595)! 


1. Dido, Queen of Carthage 


There is some reason to believe that The Tragedy of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage may have been Marlowe’s first essay at 
dramatic composition. The recorded history of the play, 
however, does not go back of the year 1594, in which the 
only early edition appeared. The phraseology of the title- 
page, ‘Played by the Children of her Maiesties Chappell,’ 
rather implies that performances were still being given at the 
time of publication;? and the failure of any licensing notice in 
the Stationers’ Register is perhaps due to the publisher 
Woodcock’s inability to secure a clear right to print while 
the drama was still a novelty on the stage.* Evidently the 
text was printed from a theatre manuscript. This is indi- 
cated by the list of ‘Actors’ on the title-page, and by the 
explicit nature of the stage directions. 

The most acceptable hypothesis is perhaps that Marlowe 
wrote the play while still at college, and that Nashe, acting 
as a (presumably self-appointed) literary executor, revised 


1 The authorship of the Henry VI plays is not specifically discussed in 
this article. The present writer’s belief that Marlowe was the main author 
of the First Part of the Contention and the True Tragedy and that he was not 
at all concerned in the First Part of Henry VI has been stated elsewhere. 
Cf. The Authorship of the Second and Third Parts of “King Henry VI” 
(Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1912) and the Yale Shakespeare 
edition of The First Part of King Henry VI (1918), Appendix C. 

? Contrast the specific use of the past tense on the title-pages of other 
plays:—‘t-yo Tragicall Discourses, as they were sundrie times shewed vpon 
Stages in the Citie of London’ (Tamburlaine, 1590); ‘As it was sundrie 
times publiquely acted’ (Edward IT, 1594); ‘\s it hath bene Acted’ (Doctor 
Faustus, 1604). 

Thomas Woodcock was an under warden of the Stationers’ Co. from 
July 1593. As he died, April 22, 1594, it would appear that the 1594 quarto 
must have been published between that date and the twenty-fourth of the 
previous month, when the old year ended by the stationers’ calendar. On 
March 4, 1593-4 Woodcock entered a book called A Myrrour of Popishe 
subtilties. 
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the manuscript after Marlowe’s death for the use of the 
particular London company which might most properly 
undertake the production of so academic a piece. This is 
the apparent meaning of Bishop Tanner when he says of the 
play: ‘Hanc perfecit et edidit Tho. Nash.” Such is the 
opinion of Warton,® Broughton,’ Dyce, Ellis,’ Ward,° Fali- 
gan,Creizenach, Knutowski, Ingram, Bullen,'® Sir Sidney 
Lee," Charles Crawford,” and McKerrow." 


* Nashe’s Summer's Last Will was similarly designed for private perform- 
ance, though by what company is not known. McKerrow shows good 
reason to believe that it was composed for productionin 1592 at Archbishop 
Whitgift’s palace at Croydon, and actually given there, after revision, on the 
occasion of the Queen’s visit in August, 1600 (Nashe iv. 416 ff.). 

5 Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica, 1748, p. 512. 

6 ‘His Tragedy of Dido Queen of Carthage was completed and published 
by his friend Thomas Nashe in 1594.’ Regarding the elegiac song on 
Marlowe’s death by Nashe, which both Tanner and Warton profess to have 
seen in a copy of Dido, nothing further is known. All that can be said on 
this perplexing subject has been well said by Dyce and McKerrow. 

7 Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1830. Broughton suspects ‘that Nash 
merely prepared it for the press after Marlowe’s death, or at the utmost 
completed two or three scenes, which perhaps were left unfinished.’ 

5 ‘It is probably an early work of Marlowe’s, so far as it is his at all, and 
it must have been elaborated and considerably enlarged by Nash in a manner 
that is sometimes a caricature, perhaps not quite unconsciously, of Marlowe's 
manner. Dido must be compared to Hero and Leander rather than to any 
of Marlowe’s dramas.’ (Mermaid ed, xliii). 

®‘T am inclined to think that so far as Dido was written by Marlowe, 
it must be regarded as a juvenile work, very probably composed before he 
left Cambridge. . . . It is impossible to determine how much of this 
tragedy is Marlowe’s, although it is tolerably easy to lay one’s finger on 
what must be Nashe’s.’ 

10 ‘Nashe’s work lay chiefly in completing certain scenes which Marlowe 
had sketched in the rough.’ 

‘The piece must have been a very juvenile effort, awkwardly revised 
and completed by Nashe after Marlowe’s death.’ (D. N. B., Marlowe). 
In the article on Nashe, Lee says: ‘In 1594 he completed and saw through the 
press Marlowe’s unfinished ‘“Tragedie of Dido.”’ Nash’s contribution to the 
work is bald, and lacks true dramatic quality.’ 

12“Although Marlowe left Dido unfinished at his death, it is pretty safe 
to say that his friend Thomas Nashe, who completed it, added but little to 
the play.’ (Collectanea i. 91.) 

48 ‘Tt seems to me to be practically all Marlowe's.’ (Private letter, 1909.) 
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The idea that Marlowe and Nashe wrote the play in con- 
junction has been seriously advanced only by Collier," 
Fleay, and W. Wagner;" the still less reasonable view that 
it is chiefly the work of Nashe only by the publisher of the 
Hurst edition of 1825 (who adduces no arguments) and by 
Grosart in a very ill-argued passage in his Complete Works of 
Nashe." 

That Dido was originally a quasi-academic exercise,intended 
for a university rather than a London public, is suggested 


4 ‘Tt is chiefly the circumstance of the monotony of Nash’s versification 
which enables us to judge what parts of the tragedy of Dido proceeded from 
his pen, and what other parts from that of his coadjutor Marlow’ 
(Hist. Engl. Dr. Poet. iii. 225). Collier ascribes to Nashe the description of 
the taking and sack of Troy; to Marlowe the ‘pretty scene in which Dido is 
wounded by Cupid in guise of Ascanius and one or two that follow it.’ 
‘Although there is a marked superiority in the versification of some parts of 
the play over others’, Collier adds, ‘we may conclude with sufficient certainty 
that it was produced before Marlowe had himself acquired that degree of 
excellence in the formation of blank verse which he had attained when he 
produced his Edward II.’ (p. 229.) 

%In his Biographical Chronicle, ii. 147, 148 (1891), Fleay asserts that 
Dido was written by Marlowe and Nashe at Cambridge, and thus partitions 
the authorship:—Marlowe—L.i.a, IL.i.ii., I1.iii., IV.iii.iv., V.i.ii.; Nashe— 
the rest. In the introduction to his edition of Edward II (1877) Fleay had 
accepted the more usual view: ‘He (Marlowe) did leave an unfinished play, 
however, Dido. This got somehow into Nash’s possession, who finished it 
for the Chapel Children.’ 

16 Wagner (Sh.-Jb. xi. 75) calls Dido ‘eine sehr durchdachte und sorgfaltig 
ausgefiihrte Arbeit, in der Marlowe offenbar seinen jiingern Genossen, Nash, 
Alles ausfiihren liess, was zur bloss dusserlichen Fortfiihrung der Handlung 
gehérte, wihrend er selbst den Gesammtplan und die grossen, pathetischen 
Scenen lieferte.’ 

17 ‘Broadly, I would state that the “vocabulary” and phrasing of Nashe 
are so marked in this ‘“Tragecdie’’—as our Glossarial-Index demonstrates— 
and that of Marlowe is so slightly illustrated, that in my judgment very 
little of it was left by Marlowe for Nashe. His “mighty line” is scarcely 
once found; not even his choice epithets except in a very few cases, 
and even these few so mixed up with Nashe’s self-evidencing bits as to be 
doubtful: e.g., one might have set down a passage in “Dido” as almost cer- 
tainly Marlowe’s, but in it occurs a so singularly used Nashe word as to 
certify it to have been his. See Glossarial-Index under “‘Attrect.”” And so 
throughout.’ (Vol. vi. p. xxii.) 
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by the large number of Latin lines which the extant text 
retains. The evidence of metre and style seems also to link 
it with Marlowe’s earliest works.'® 

Crawford has noted the remarkable way in which lines 


18 The large amount of alliteration and rime, and relatively small pro- 
portion of feminine endings, caesural pauses, and trochaic first feet are 
notable. The figures for different parts of this play as regards rime and final 
polysyllables perhaps offer some hints as to its authorship: 


Final polysyllables Riming lines 

L1. 1-100 5 12 
101-200 6 
201-300 4 
5 
8 


oo 


301-400 1 
401-500 1 
501-600 8 
601-700 12 
701-800 13 
801-900 
901-1000 
1001-1100 
1101-1200 
1201-1300 
1301-1400 
1401-1500 
1501-1600 
1601-1700 
1701-1736 


The percentage of riming lines decreases pretty regularly as the percent- 
age of final polysyllables increases. If we take the polysyllables as a mark of 
Marlowe’s hand, the largest traces of that poet would seem to be in the 
scenes dealing with Dido’s first meeting with Aineas and the tale of Troy’s 
destruction (with a falling off in the latter portion—Lnes 500-600—which 
includes the story of Priam’s death); and in the scenes portraying the 
development of Dido’s love (11. 600-800) and the final parting (11. 1500 ff.). 
The passages specially lacking in final polysyllables are often noticeably 
unlike Marlowe; e.g., the Jupiter-Ganymede prologue, which has no dramatic 
purpose; the flat rendering of the opening of the Aineid (134-295); the alter- 
cation between Juno and Venus (811-910); the jealousy of Iarbas and scene 
at the cave (911-1094); and the episode of Iarbas and Anna (1095-1150). 
Perhaps, however, the unevenness may be due as much to youthful inability 
to sustain the high style as to divided authorship. 
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in Dido parallel lines in Tamburlaine.!* He mentions Dido 
505 f. 


Yet flung I forth, and desperate of my life, 
Ran in the thickest throngs 


and Tamburlaine 3329 f. 


But then run desperate through the thickest throngs, 
Dreadlesse of blowes, of bloody wounds and death; . 


Dido 1414 
And clad her in a Chrystall liuerie 


and Tamburlaine 2573 


And cloath it in a christall liuerie.?° 


To these should be added: 


Dido 63 And all lia to be vp in armes 

Tamb. 2397 ~All Asia is in Armes with Tamburlaine 
“2401 ~—s All A ffrike is in Armes with Tamburlaine 
“4384 ~— All Turkie is in armes with Callapine 


Dido 155f. Doe thou but smile, and cloudie heauen will cleare, 
Whose night and day descendeth from thy browes 
Tamb. 1220 That with thy lookes canst cleare the darkened Sky 
“2572 Whose chearful looks do cleare the clowdy aire 


Dido 482 That after burnt the pride of Asia 
Tamb.140 Least you subdue the pride of Christendome 
“3568 To ouerdare the pride of Grecia 


Dido 765f. Flinging in fauours of more soueraigne worth, 
Then Thetis nangs about A polloes necke 
Tamb. 2737 {. The Sun vnable to sustaine the sight, 
Shall hide his head in Thetis watery lap 


19 ‘Often, when comparing Marlowe’s plays and poems with each other, 
I have been struck by the close manner in which Dido repeats Tamburlaine, 
and it has occurred to me that perhaps the author worked concurrently at 
the two dramas, and threw Dido aside to get on with other work. . . . Dido 
and Tamburlaine resemble one another in phrasing; and in both plays the 
phrasing is different from what we find in other parts of Marlowe’s work.’ 
(Collectanea i. 91 f.) 

20 Cf. also Tamburlaine 3462 

Like louely Thetis in a Christall robe 




















Dido 830 
Tamb. 635 


Dido 1070 
Tamb. 1494 
“2415 


Dido 1150 
Tamb. 1920 


Dido 1251 
Tamb, 2292-4 


Dido 1325 
Tamb. 1059 
“4199 ff. 


Dido 1433 
Tamb. 2735 
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That onely Juno rules in Rhamnuse towne 
When she that rules in Rhamnis golden gates 


Doubtles A pollos Axeltree is crackt 
That almost brent the Axeltree of heauen 
Quiuer about the Axeltree of heauen 


And strewe thy walkes with my discheweld haire 
With haire discheweld wip’st thy watery cheeks 


Now lookes £neas like immortall Joue 


So lookes my Loue 


Nor blazing Commets threatens Didos death 
That shine as Comets, menacing reuenge 
Which threatned more than if the region. . . . 
Were full of Commets and of blazing stars?! 


Whom doe I see, Joues winged messenger? 
That Joue shall send his winged Messenger** 


Parallels hardly less striking exist between Dido and later 
works of Marlowe; e.g., 


Dido 274 
DF 235f. 


Dido 480-2 


DF 1328 f. 


Dido 1328 f. 


DF 1330 
DF = 1333 
Dido 1416 ff. 
DF 116f. 


When suddenly gloomie Orion rose 
Now that the gloomy shadow of the earth, 
Longing to view Orions drisling looke 


And after him a thousand Grecians more, 

In whose sterne faces shin’d the quenchles fire, 
That after burnt the pride of Asia 

Was this the face that lancht a thousand shippes? 
And burnt the toplesse Towres of I/ium? 


For in his lookes I see eternitie, 

And heele make me irnmortali with a kisse 
Sweete Helen, make me immortall with a kisse 
Here wil I dwel, for heauen be in these lips 


From golaen India Ganges will I fetch, 

Whose wealthie streames may waite vpon her towers, 
And triple wise intrench her round about 

Ile haue them wall all Jermany with brasse, 

And make swift Rhine circle faire Wertenberge 


1 Cf. also Lucan 527 And Commets that presage the fal of kingdoms. 


22 Possibly 


it may be worth while to add the references to Deucalion 


(Dido 1465, Tamb. 2732 f.) and to ‘blubbered cheeks’ (Dido 1541, Tamb. 


1802). 
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Dido 1554-6 So thou wouldst proue as true as Paris did, 
Would, as faire Troy was, Carthage might be sackt, 
And I be calde a second Helena 

DF = 1334-6 And all is drosse that is not Helena: 
I wil be Paris, and for loue of thee, 
Insteede of Troy shal Wertenberge be sackt 


Dido 264 Forbids all hope to harbour neere our hearts 
Edw. 2535 O/jif thou harborst murther in thy hart 


Dido 725-7 And thou Aneas, Didos treasurie, 
In whose faire bosome I will locke more wealth, 
Then twentie thousand Indiaes can affoord 
Edw. 628 f. nor let me haue more wealth, 
Then I may fetch from this ritch treasurie 


Dido 1305f.O that ...... 
Or that the Tyrrhen sea were in mine armes, 
That he might suffer shipwracke on my breast 
Edw. 1114 f. O that mine armes could close this Ile about, 
That I might pull him to me where I would 


Dido 1340 And let rich Carthage fleete vpon the seas 
Edw. 344 This Le shall fleete vpon the Ocean 


Dido 1567 ‘Trygers of Hircania gaue thee suck 
Edw. 2057  Inhumaine creatures, nurst with Tigers milke 


Dido 526 Threatning a thousand deaths at euery glaunce 
HL 382 Threatning a thousand deaths at euerie glaunce 


It does not seem to me that the parallel passages prove 
anything definitely in regard to the date of Dido. The fact 
that the play has much more verbal affinity with the second 
than with the first part of Tamburlaine might be urged 
against the theory that Dido was Marlowe’s first play. So 
might the similarities to such late works as Edward II and 
Hero and Leander; while it would seem most likely again 
that the three separate echoes of the great passage in Faustus 
(1328-1336) were written after that passage. It is easy to 
understand how Marlowe should in a subsequent play have 
repeated the ideas and wording of Faustus’s apostrophe to 
Helen; but not quite so easy to believe that when he created 
that apostrophe he was fusing together three ideas which he 
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had already expressed in Dido and which there bore no con- 
nection with each other. 

Notwithstanding such considerations as these, the feeling 
remains that Dido is early work. But adherents of this theory 
are on safer ground when they trust to general evidence of 
style and spirit than when they attempt formal demonstra- 
tion. 

Evidence is also lacking on the relation between the Mar- 
lowe-Nashe tragedy and the play of Dido and 2neas which 
was first acted by Henslowe’s company on January 8, 
1597/8. I think it likely that the latter was a revised version 
of the former. Dyce has noted that the properties mentioned 
in the inventory of the Lord Admiral’s Men (‘j tome of 
Dido,’ ‘Cupides bowe, and quiver,’ ‘Item, Dides robe’) 
‘do not bear out the identification.’ Neither, however, do 
they invalidate it. 

2. Edward II 


Edward the Second was licensed for publication, July 6, 
1593, and was printed in 1594—probably also in 1593—as 
‘Written by Chri. Marlow Gent.’ and as ‘sundrie times 
publiquely acted ... by... the Earle of Pembrooke 
his seruants.’ 

With the exception of the First Part of the Contention and 
True Tragedy, and possibly of Dido,* this is the only play 


23 The following explanations of apparent marks of late composition of 
Dido may be mentioned: 

1. The second part of Tamburlaine is much more loosely constructed 
than the first. It contains more padding and is imaginatively less intense. 
Therefore the poet’s temptation to draw upon the tock of ideas stored up 
in previous works would naturally have been greater than in the first part. 

2. The hypothesis, already suggested by Knutowski and others, that 
Marlowe subjected Dido to an incomplete revision toward the close of his 
life, at the time when he was interested in Edward II and Hero and Leander, 
would obviate some difficulties, but is not based upon much solid probability. 

3. The lines in Tamburlaine, 3055 ff., show that Marlowe’s imagination 
was playing with the ideas embodied in the apostrophe to Helen before he 
conceived the play of Doctor Faustus. 

*4 On the assumption that the Dido and 4neas first played by Henslowe’s 
company on January 8, 1598 was not the Marlowe-Nashe drama. 
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by Marlowe which is not mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary. 
Consequently, no definite dates of performances are at hand. 
Indications of the date of production, however, as well as 
of the powerful impression which the tragedy created, can 
be obtained from the extraordinary number of echoes of 
lines in Edward II to be found in works by rival poets. The 
anonymous Arden of Feversham, licensed April 3, 1592, and 
printed the same year, contains six undoubted pilferings;* 
Kyd’s Soliman and Perseda, licensed November 20, 1592, 
contains five; and Peele’s Edward the First, licensed October 
8, 1593, four more.?”. Other echoes are found in The Battle 
of Alcazar, published in 1594;?8 Lodge’s Wounds of Civil 
War, licensed May 24, 1594;?° Nashe’s Summer’s Last Will;*° 
and Peele’s Honour of the Garter,*' for which Peele received 
payment, June 23, 1593. 

This evidence indicates the latter part of 1591 and the year 
1592 as the time of the play’s production. The little that is 
known of the fortunes of Pembroke’s Company points in the 
same direction. By the close of 1592 they were apparently 
high in favor: there is record of payment to them for per- 
formances at court on December 27, 1592 and January 6, 
1593. By September, 1593, they were in the greatest finan- 
cial distress.** This distress probably accounts for the fact 


*5 Edward IT, lines 151, 832 f., 857, 1911 f., 2031, 2651. Crawford asserts 
that ‘There are at .east thirty passages in Arden of Feversham that were 
directly inspired by Edward II.’ 

°6 Edward II, lines 157, 162, 594 f., 1875, 2248 f. 

27 Edward IT, lities 173 f., 1550, 1684 ff., 1964. 

28 No entry of this play has been found in the Stationers’ Register. It 
has been rather doubtfully assumed that it was in existence in 1589 on the 
ground of an allusion to “Tom Stukeley’ in Peele’s Farewell to Norris and 
Drake. Cf. Edward IT, line 1956. 

29 Cf. Edward IT, lines 2302-2304. 

30Cf. Edward IJ, line 2522. Nashe’s play was apparently written 
during the summer of 1592. Cf. McKerrow, Nashe iv. 416 ff. 

31 See Edward IT, line 2562. 

32 See Henslowe’s letter of September 28, 1593. 
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that William Jones was able to license Edward II for pub- 
lication on July 6, 1593.* 


3. The Massacre at Paris 


A performance of ‘the tragedey of the gvyes (Guise),’ 
noted by Henslowe as a new play, was given by Lord Strange’s 
Men on January 30, 1593. Ten further performances, by 
the Admiral’s Company, occurred in the following year 
(1594), between June 19 and September 25. A revival 
probably took place in the late autumn of 1598, for William 
Birde (or Borne) borrowed of Henslowe twelve shillings on 
November 19 of that year ‘to embroider his hat for the Guise,’ 
and on November 27 twenty shillings more ‘to buy a pair of 
silk stockings to play the Guise in.”® Again, from the third 
to the twenty-sixth of November, 1601, Henslowe expended 
an aggregate sum of £7. 14s. 6d. on properties needed for the 
play;* and on the following January 18 (1601/2) he paid 
Edward Alleyn £6 ‘for three books which were played,’ of 
which the second was ‘The Massacre of France.’ 


33 In the circumstances of performance and publication Edward I] seems 
to be associated with The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York, which was 
likewise acted by Pembroke’s Men (printed 1595), and with The First Part 
of the Contention Between York and Lancaster (printed 1594). Warton’s 
statement that Edward II was ‘written in the year 1590’ rests upon no 
ascertained authority. 

5 No more performances in this year were possible because of the plague. 

% It is however possible, as Greg notes (Henslowe’s Diary ii. 197), that 
these properties were used in connection with an extended work on the Civil 
Wars of France, in three parts and an Introduction, referred to by Henslowe 
between Sept. 29, 1598 and Jan. 20} 1598/9. The authors of this were 
Dekker and Drayton, who may have drawn upon Marlowe's tragedy. 

% Webster is known to have written a play called The Guise, now lost. 
Collier sought to connect Webster with the 1601 revival on the strength of 
Henslowe’s record of Nov. 3, which he read: ‘Lent vnto Wm. Jube the 3 of 
Novembz 1601 to bye stamell cllathes for the gwisse—Webster . . . iii.’ 
The name Webster, he says (Hist Engl. Dr. Poet., 1832, ii. 101) ‘sufficiently 
connects Webster with the performance, which we may conjecture was a 
new version of Marlowe's tragedy.’ The word ‘Webster,’ however, is a 
modern forgery. Cf. Warner, Dulwich Catalogue, pp. xlii and 161, and 
Greg, Henslowe’s Diary. See also Stoll, John Webster, 200-205. 
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In view of the very unsatisfactory state of the text, it is 
difficult to form conclusions regarding either the original 
date of composition of this play or the extent to which the 
surviving edition represents Marlowe’s text. The assassina- 
tion of Henri III, with which the piece closes, occurred on 
August 2, 1589; and the allusion in lines 1250, 1251, 


whet thy sword on Sextus bones, 
That it may keenly slice the Catholicks, 


implies that Pope Sixtus V (d. Aug. 27, 1590) was already 
dead as well. On the other hand, parallel passages seem to 
indicate that this play was written earlier than the Contention, 
True Tragedy, and Edward II.*" Hence it is hard to believe 
that it can have been composed immediately previous to 
Henslowe’s first mention of it in 1593. There would seem, 
then, to be some reason for believing The Massacre at Paris 
to be Marlowe’s earliest effort to write a history play in 
the strict sense, and for dating it 1590 or 1591.55 On that 
assumption, Henslowe’s mark ‘ne,’ applied to the perform- 
ance on January 30, 1593, requires explanation. 

The title habitually employed by Henslowe, The Guise, 
very likely represents that given the play by Marlowe, the 
change to the less appropriate Massacre of France or Massacre 
at Paris being doubtless introduced in later revivals, after 
public interest in the Duc de Guise had abated. The text is 
evidently printed from a theatre manuscript: the stage 
directions are the fullest and most interesting in Marlowe. 
The incoherence of plot and irregularity of much of the verse 
may be the result of theatrical cutting and manipulation.* 


37 See discussion of this point in the paper on the Authorship of the Second 
and Third Parts of Henry VI, pp. 173, 174. 

38 Collier (Hist. Engl. Dr. Poet. iii. 132) thinks that The Massacre at 
Paris ‘possibly, in point of date, preceded Faustus,’ and that it certainly 
preceded The Jew of Malta (ibid. 135). The latter idea is denied by Dyce, 
p. xxiv, note 4. 

39 Lines 1005, 1027 sound like reminiscences of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, II. ii. 10, 48, which was not in existence till half a dozen years after 
Marlowe’s death. Mr. J. M. Robertson (The Shakespeare Canon, 1922) 
would give Marlowe a part in Julius Caesar and in Henry V. 
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4. Doctor Faustus 


Marlowe’s authorship of Doctor Faustus, indicated on the 
title-pages of the numerous quartos, has not been questioned. 
Doubt exists, however, on two points:—(1) the relation of the 
two texts of 1604 and 1616 to each other and to Marlowe’s 
manuscript; and (2) the date of composition of the play. 

The question of the relative merits of the two texts has, 
since Dyce first called attention to the serious differences 
between them, evoked enormous controversy, particularly 
in Germany. The following statements can now be sup- 
ported, I think, by satisfactory evidence: 

(1) The 1604 text, reprinted in the quartos of 1609 and 
1611, represents the acting version of the play more or less 
as it existed when Thomas Bushell entered the manuscript 
for publication on January 7, 1600 (1601). 

(2) The 1616 text, reprinted in 1619, 1620, 1624, 1628, 
and 1631, gives the acting version that resulted after Hens- 
lowe employed William Birde and Samuel Rowley, in 1602, 
to write additions to the play.*” 

(3) Neither text represents the play as it left Marlowe’s 
hands. The 1604 text is marred by cuts and by a few pieces 
of interpolated clownage presumably dating from a period 
subsequent to Marlowe’s death—probably the period of the 
recorded performances of 1594-1597. 

(4) The added matter in the 1616 text is almost entirely 
by Birde and Rowley; but this text preserves a few genuine 
lines omitted in the 1604 version, and in a greater number 
of cases enables the student to detect corruptions in that 
version. Evidence on these points is found in lines 351-432, 
598-611, 612, 726f., 797, 922-1006, 1106-1198, 1238-1242, 
1273-1284 of the 1604 text. 


40 It may be surmised that the many deletions of references to the Deity, 
and similar expurgations, were made after King James’s statute against pro- 
fanity on the stage came into operation (1605). See P. Simpson, ‘The 1604 
Text of Marlowe’s “Doctor Faustus”’ (English Association, Essays and 
Studies, 1921, pp. 142-155.) 
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I am sceptical of the results of efforts to fix the date of 
composition of Doctor Faustus. Fleay dated the piece 
1587-1588; nearly all other critics have assigned it to the 
following year, 1588-1589. Three arguments have been 
thought to prove a date prior to the close of 1589: 

(1) Evidence of style and metre connects Faustus with 
Tamburlaine.™ 

(2) A ‘ballad of the life and deathe of Doctor Faustus the 
great Cungerer,’ licensed February 28, 1589 by Richard 
Jones, is assumed to have been suggested by the performance 
of the play.” 

(3) The company which is stated on the 1604 title-page 
to have acted the play (the Earl of Nottingham’s) suspended 
its London performances at the command of the Lord 
Mayor on November 6, 1589.“ 

One piece of evidence—far the most tangible which has 
been adduced—proves an embarrassment in fixing a date 
prior to November, 1589 for Doctor Faustus. This is the 
fact that Marlowe’s undoubted source, the English transla- 
tion of the Faustbuch, was printed in 1592. That Marlowe 
employed this work by ‘P. F. Gent.’ rather than the German 
original or any oral report of its contents is positively 


41 Cf. Collier, Hist. Engl. Dr. Poet. iii. 126-130. 

*2 Collier’s contention that the word ballad ‘in the language of that time, 
might mean either the play or a metrical composition founded upon its 
chief incidents’ (ibid. 126) seems to be entirely unjustified. It is supported 
neither by the evidence which he adduces nor by the N. E. D. Collier may 
have got the idea from Malone, who in his copy of the 1631 edition of Faustus 
noted the entry of the ballad and added: ‘This was probably the play; for 
R. Jones appears to have been Marlowe’s Printer. See the preface to 
Tamburlaine.’ 

* This company continued, however, to perform regularly at court 
till February 16, 1591 (cf. Greg, Henslowe’s Diary ii. 83). Between 1591 
and 1594 nothing is heard of it. Fleay assumes it to have spent these years 
abroad. 

Allusions in the play to the Prince of Parma (d. 1592) and ‘the fiery 
keele at Antwarpes bridge’ (1585), and a very dubious reference to Thomas 
Cavendish’s circumnavigation of the globe, July 21, 1586—Sept. 10, 1588, 
have no real value as determining the posterior limit for the date of the play. 
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demonstrated by numerous verbal parallels. There are two 
hypotheses on which the discrepancy in dates can be rec- 
onciled. 

(1) It can be assumed that Marlowe had the use of P. F.’s 
manuscript several years in advance of its publication. This 
is an unlikely possibility. 

(2) It can be assumed that there was an earlier edition of 
the translation, following very close upon the first appear- 
ance of the German Faustbuch in 1587. This is the assump- 
tion which recent critics have almost unanimously adopted; 
but it is based upon no extant evidence.“ The words of the 
title-page of the 1592 Faustbook, ‘Newly imprinted, and in 
convenient places imperfect matter amended,’ have indeed 
been taken by Logeman and others to imply the existence of 
an earlier edition of P. F.’s translation. To this it must be 
said that the natural interpretation of ‘Newly imprinted’ 
is not reprinted, but recently or freshly printed, as in the 
statement of the first edition of Tamburlaine, ‘Now first and 
newlie published’; and that the imperfect matter amended 
refers most likely to the very significant deviations which the 
translator made from his German original, not to variations 
between two English editions. Furthermore, the new matter 
which P. F. copiously introduces into the 1592 Faustbook 
is by no means what we should expect to find in a translation 
dashed off while the German Faustbuch was hot from the 
press; while the hypothesis of a normal translation about 
1588, followed in 1592 by P. F.’s ‘amended’ version, would 
hardly help the case for the date of Doctor Faustus, since 
Marlowe clearly employed the peculiar P. F. version. 

I am obliged to conclude that no reason exists for believing 
that P. F.’s translation of the Faustbuch of 1587 was in 
print before 1592, except the fact that Marlowe employed 
that version. The conventional date for Marlowe’s play 


“Collier (Henslowe’s Diary, p. 42) states that the English Faustbook 
was entered for publication in 1588. Fleay suggests that the leaf containing 
this entry has since been abstracted; but misstatement on Collier’s part 
seems considerably more likely. 
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(1588-1589), however, was fixed long before Logeman’s 
reprint of the P. F. translation made it apparent that the 
poet employed that version rather than the German original; 
and critics from Logeman on have been so sure of that date 
that they have preferred to presume the necessity of an ear- 
lier edition of P. F. rather than reopen the question of the 
date of Faustus. Let us consider in the light of the new 
evidence the three arguments, already stated, which have 
been thought to demonstrate that the play was written 
before the close of 1589. 

(1) Close similarities in style between Tamburlaine and 
Faustus certainly exist, just as there exist close similarities 
between Faustus and Edward II. The former indicate, I 
think, that Faustus followed Tamburlaine, but are not of a 
kind to prove that it followed it immediately. 

(2) The ballad licensed on February 28, 1589 may reason- 
ably be assumed to be the same in substance as the extant 
ballad in the Roxburghe collection;® but it would not be 
safe to argue that it was verbally the same and that any echo 
of Marlowe in the Roxburghe version must have existed in 
the earlier version of 1589 also. In point of fact, however, 
I believe Ellis (Mermaid Marlowe p. xxxvi, note), Logeman, 
and others to be right in asserting that the Roxburghe 
ballad was not founded on the play. It contains no sug- 
gestion of Marlowe’s stage practice; does not mention Me- 
phistophilis or Lucifer, though speaking of ‘the devil in 
fryars weeds;’ and substitutes an hour glass for we dramatic 
striking of Marlowe’s clock.” 

(3) The reference to the play on the title-page of 1604 as 
acted by the Earl of Nottingham’s servants simply advertises 
the established fact that it had shortly before been acted by 


This is reprinted in an appendix to the Mermaid Marlowe. A slightly 
different version in the Bodleian (Wood 401) is collated by Logeman, p. 140. 
46 W. Wagner states well the relation between the ballad and the play: 
‘In spite of the coincidences we notice here, the ballad cannot be derived 
from the play. We should first notice that besides the discrepancies already 
pointed out there is a fundamental difference in the view taken of Faustus’s 
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that company. A London company was so called ony 
between October 22, 1597—-when the Lord Admiral, Charles 
Howard, became Earl of Nottingham—and this same year 
1604, when it passed under the patronage of Prince Henry.*’ 
By his allusion to the performances of Nottingham’s Men I 
imagine that Bushell may have intended to imply menda- 
ciously that his text was the same as that which Birde and 
Rowley had amplified for production by the Nottingham 
company at the close of 1602, and which was in 1604 un- 
doubtedly the most familiar to playgoers. That any infor- 
mation concerning the original representation of the piece a 
dozen or fifteen years before is contained in Bushell’s words 
seems absurd. 

We know, indeed, that Faustus was performed from 1594 
till 1597 by the Lord Admiral’s Company, later called 
Nottingham’s. Tamburlaine had been acted still earlier by 
the same company; and the publication of Tamburlaine 
in 1590 may have been connected with the inhibition of the 
Admiral’s Men in November, 1589. If the company had been 
possessed of the manuscript of Faustus during this lean 
period, it would be logical to argue that that play also would 
have found its way into printers’ hands. The part of Faustus 
appears to have been created by Edward Alleyn, and the 


character. . . . We are, therefore, inclined to assume that the ballad was 
founded upon mere oral relation of the legend, such as might be obtained 
some way or other, perhaps from one of the inmates of the German “‘Steel- 
yard” in London’ (p. xxvi). 
I have observed just one passage in the ballad which sounds like Marlowe 
—where Faustus is made to say: 
‘I then did wish both sun and moon to stay, 
All times and seasons never to decay.’ 
And this, curiously enough, is much more like the words of Edward IL 
(2052 f.), ‘Stand still you watches of the element, 
All times and seasons rest you at a stay,’ 
than like the parallel lines of Faustus (1422 f.), 
‘Stand stil you euer moouing spheres of heauen, 
That time may cease, and midnight neuer come.’ 
‘* Greg notes that Henslowe’s Diary first speaks of the company as 
Nottingham’s Men on May 26, 1599. 
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play—like The Jew of Malta which was performed by five 
different companies between 1592 and 1596—probably 
followed the individual fortunes of Alleyn rather than those 
of any particular company. 

I conclude, then, that there is no good reason for assuming 
that Doctor Faustus was in existence prior to the publication 
of P. F.’s translation of the Faustbuch in 1592. Should an 
earlier edition of that work actually be discovered, the date 
of Marlowe’s play might be pushed back, put nothing which 
we know of the play necessitates the hypothesis of such an 
earlier edition.* 


5. The Jew of Malta 


The Jew of Malta was on the stage in the winter of 1591/92. 
Henslowe’s record of dramatic performances at the Rose 
Theatre begins February 19, 1592. Just a week later he 
notes the first of his list of thirty-six representations of this 
play: ‘Rd. at the Jewe of malltuse the 26 of febrearye 1591 
(1592) Is.’ Evidently the play had been performed before: 
this is indicated by the absence of Henslowe’s mark ‘ne’ and 
by the moderate amount of the earnings—fifty shillings as 
compared with £3 16s. 8d. for the new Harry the Sixth on 
March 3rd. 

‘The reference in the third line of the play, ‘And now the 
Guize is dead,’ fixes the date of composition as subsequent to 
the assassination of Guise, December 23, 1588.49 Composi- 
tion in 1589 would best suit this allusion, and would best 


48 Critics have habitually assumed that Greene’s Friar Bacon and Friar 
Bungay (acted as an old play, Feb. 19, 1591/2) was written in imitation of 
Doctor Faustus. The idea appears to be based chiefly on the presumption 
against Greene created by his plagiarism of Tamburlaine in Alphonsus. As 
Ward properly says (Old English Drama) there is no evidence for determining 
the priority of either play. 

49 A. Wagner’s quibble that the opening speech by Machiavel, in which 
this allusion is found, may possibly have been written subsequently to the 
rest of the play does not deserve consideration, unless one wishes to interpret 
the mention of Guise’s death as hinting at Marlowe’s Tragedy of the Guise 
(Massacre at Paris), first acted January 30, 1593. 
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explain the violence of plot which The Jew of Malta shares 
with Tamburlaine.®° 

It is not to be supposed that the extant text represents 
very faithfully the play of Marlowe. Certain alterations were 
probably introduced on the occasion of the revival in May, 
1601, when Henslowe records the purchase of ‘divers thinges 
for the Jewe of Malta.’ Changes of a more serious character 
were presumably made by Thomas Heywood a quarter cen- 
tury or more later, when he prepared the play for revival at 
court and at the Cockpit Theatre. Whether on this occasion 
Heywood introduced a hand or merely ‘a main finger’ into 
Marlowe’s work is not easy to determine. The first two acts 
seem to be nearly pure Marlowe." The item from the inven- 
tory of the Lord Admiral’s Men, ‘j cauderm for the Jewe,’ 
is good evidence also that the final catastrophe has not been 
altered since Henslowe’s time. 

It is in the third and fourth acts that alien matter can most 
reasonably be suspected. The Bellamira scenes have rather 
the air of an interpolation, and do not resemble Marlowe’s 
work. They have been ascribed to Heywood by Fleay.® 
W. Wagner (Sh.-Jb. xi. 74 f.) sees particular traces of Hey- 
wood in one passage from them, lines 1716-1852. <A con- 
nection with Heywood is certainly established by the Friars’ 
scenes in the fourth act. Fleay noted the similarity of the 
last of these (lines 1623-1715) to the underplot in Heywood’s 

50 The reference to the Jew of Malta in one of Harington’s epigrams is 
supposed by Collier to date from 1592 (Collier’s Dodsley viii. 243-45); 
but Harington’s words only prove that the play was then well known: 

‘Of a devout Vsurer...... 

Was euer [ew of Malta or of Millain 

Then this most damned Iew, more Iewish villain?’ (Epigrams, bk. iii.16) 

51 Hallam’s words have been frequently quoted with approval: ‘The 
first two acts of The Jew of Malta are more vigorously conceived, both as 
to character and circumstance, than any other Elizabethan play, except 
those of Shakespeare.’ 

52 ‘In the scenes with Bellamira and Pilia Borza there is a good deal not 
by Marlowe. This is not due to original collaboration, but to alteration by 
Heywood c. 1632. Compare The Captives (the part with the friars).’ (Biog. 
Chron. Engl. Dr. ii. 61, 62.) 
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play, The Captives. Aronstein (Anglia xxxvii. 255) agrees 
that lines 1638-1715 are by this evidence proved to be Hey- 
wood’s. I can find no verbal resemblance between The 
Captives and The Jew of Malta; but it seems reasonable to 
suspect at least a large infusion of Heywood in all the passages 
just referred to. 


6. Tamburlaine 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Tambur- 
laine was not always ascribed to Marlowe. Milton’s blunder- 
ing nephew, Edward Phillips, in his Theatrum Poetarum 
(1675) asserted that it was written by Thomas Newton. 
Anthony Wood (Athenae Oxonienses, 1691, i. 288), in speak- 
ing of Newton, remarks that he ‘was author, as a certain™ 
writer saith, of two Tragedies, viz. of the first and second 
parts of Tamerline the great Scythian Emperor, but false. 
For in Tho. Newtons time the said two parts were performed 
by Christop. Marlo, sometimes a Student in Cambridge; 
afterwards, first an actor on the stage, then, (as Shakespeare, 
whose contemporary he was), a maker of plays, tho’ inferior 
both in fancy and merit.’ Langbaine writes ina similar strain: 
‘I know not how Mr. Philips came (pag. 182) to ascribe Tam- 
burlaine the Great to this Author [i.e., Newton]; for tho’ Mar- 
loe’s Name be not printed in the Title-page, yet both in Mr. 
Kirkman’s and my former Catalogue printed 1680 his 
Name is prefix’d.’ 

Elsewhere, however,®= Langbaine says of Marlowe’s claim 
to Tamburlaine: ‘Had I not Mr. Heywood’s Word for it, 
in the fore-mentioned Prologue [i.e., to the Jew of Malta], 
I should not believe this Play to be his.’ 

Farmer and Malone vacillated considerably in their beliefs. 
In his first edition of Shakespeare (1790), Malone took it 


58 Phillips advances no proof of this statement; nor can any reason for it 
be conceived save that Newton is author of A Notable Historie of the Saracens 
(1575), an apparent source of the play. 

% Footnote: ‘Edw. Phillips in his Theatrum Poetarum.’ 

58 Some Account of English Dramatick Poets, 1691, p. 344. 
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for granted that the play was Marlowe’s.** Later he inserted 
the following manuscript note in his copy of Langbaine, 
now in the Bodleian: ‘My friend Dr. Farmer thinks that 
Tamburlaine was not written by Marlowe. A passage in 
The Black Book by T. M., 1604, seems to insinuate that 
Thos. Nashe was the author.*” The substance of this note 
is found in the Boswell-Malone Shakespeare (iii. 357). 
Shortly before his death, Malone added another note, dated 
Feb. 28, 1811, in his Langbaine: ‘Langbaine’s assertion that 
Heywood attributes Tamburlaine to Marlowe in his pro- 
logue to the Jew of Malta is founded in a mistake and a false 
punctuation. Heywood only asserts that Alleyn was famous 
in the part of Tamburlaine, not that Marlowe wrote the 
play. Tamburlaine, I now believe, was written by Nich.* 
Breton, the author of the Three Bold Beauchamps, & 
England’s Joy.’’’ 

Robinson, editor of the 1826 Marlowe, quotes with ap- 
proval both the conjecture that Tamburlaine was written 
in whole or part by Nashe, and also another by Farmer, 


% Cf. vol. iv. p. 567. 

57In another note, written in his copy of the 1605/6 Tamburlaine, 
Malone repeats the passage in the Black Book: ‘the spindle-shanke spyders, 
which shewed like great leachers, with little legs, went stalking ouer his 
[Thomas Nashe’s] head, as if they had been conning of Tamburlayne’; and 
adds: ‘Does not this seem to insinuate that Nashe was either the author of 
this play, or at least assisted Marlowe in writing it?’ Dyce properly points 
out that the passage does not support Malone’s reasoning: ‘It means, I 
have no doubt, that the spiders stalked with the tragic gait of an actor 
practising the part of Tamburlaine.’ 

Hallam, who calls the piece ‘the production wholly or principally of 
Marlowe,’ yet remarks that ‘Nash has been thought the author of Tambur- 
laine by Malone, and his inflated style, in pieces known to be his, may give 
some countenance to this hypothesis.’ Bullen observes that Nashe’s 
derogatory remarks in his preface to Menaphon about the type of drama 
represented by Tamburlaine prove that he could not have been responsible 
for it. 

58 Evidently Malone was led to this strange conclusion by the references 
in Suckling’s Goblins and Davenant’s Playhouse to be Let. See The Reputa- 
tion of Christopher Marlowe, Trans. Conn. Academy xxv, p. 372, 383 f. 
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‘that the play, Tamburlaine, praised by Heywood, might be 
different from the bombast one, and that written by Kyd.’ 
James Broughton, in his privately printed edition of the 
play in 1818 and in his manuscript notes on Robinson’s 
edition, expresses similar incredulity regarding Marlowe’s 
authorship;*® and the anonymous writer of the account of 
Marlowe prefixed to an edition of Doctor Faustus of about 
the same period® has the following remarks: 

‘In compliance with the received opinion, Tamberlaine the 
Great is introduced into the following list of Marlowe’s 
dramatic works: indeed, if external evidence be refused, we 
have not any sufficiently strong to warrant its rejection; 
although a very inferior production, unworthy the genius to 
whom it is ascribed: but it should be mentioned that Lang- 
baine thinks it questionable; and Mr. Oldys® observes: 
“it has been suspected that the great character given the 
author by his contemporaries, drew impositions of works 
upon him that he never wrote.’ ’’ 

It stands to the credit of J. P. Collier that he positively 
reasserted Marlowe’s authorship of Tamburlaine, and with 
such authority as finally to set to rest the doubts and cavils 
of his contemporaries. Appreciation of this unquestionable 
service in the cause of truth is, however, tempered by the 
fact that Collier sought to make assurance doubly sure by 
introducing in evidence an entry relating to ‘Marloes Tam- 


59 In his first article in the Gentleman’s Magazine (1830) Broughton says 
that the question of Marlowe’s authorship of Tamburlaine remains doubtful, 
and adds: ‘but for my own part, after again attentively perusing the play, 
comparing the style with that of Marlowe’s acknowledged productions, and 
carefully weighing the evidence pro and con, I am inclined to believe that he 
was not the author.’ 

6 Printed, without date by Whittingham and Rowland; ascribed by the 
Bodleian catalogue to the year 1814. 

6! Note: ‘MS. notes on Langbaine.’ 

62 Further, Lowndes records that ‘In the British Museum Catalogue, 
Tamburlaine the Great, 1605, is attributed to John Marston.’ It is of course 
not so attributed at present. When it was, and on what grounds, I do not 
know. 
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belan’ in Henslowe’s Diary (Dec. 20, 1597), which is an 
undoubted forgery;® and by decidedly straining the eviden- 
tial value of Heywood’s squinting reference to Tamburlaine 
in his Prologue to the Jew of Malta. 

Regarding the style of Tamburlaine, the one perfectly 
convincing criterion of its Marlovian origin, Collier writes 
rather perversely: ‘The most reasonable ground for resisting 
the claim of Marlow to the two parts of Tamburlaine the Great, 
arises out of some obvious defects in its style— that it is 
turgid and bombastic—that the language is not pure, and 
that the thoughts are sometimes violent and unnatural.’ 
This, Collier explains, is because Tamburlaine was an experi- 
ment: it was written with the definite purpose of supplanting 
prose and rime by blank verse, the ‘swelling bombast’ being 
a kind of substitute for the attraction of rime. ‘Many lines 
“full of sound and fury,’”’ Collier continues implausibly, 
‘were not inserted in his experimental play because he 
thought them good, but because he hoped the audience 
would think them so: he wrote ad captandum, and it is 
unfair to try him by the ordinary rules of good taste and 
sound criticism.’ 

It is very doubtful whether any critic would now go with 
Collier in ascribing the extravagances of Tamburlaine to 
deliberate consideration of expediency; but none now doubts 
that internal evidence positively establishes Marlowe’s 
authorship. Dyce, who accepted Collier’s external evidence 
at its face value, and Bullen, who brusquely asserted that 
there is no external evidence of authorship, were equally 
certain that Marlowe wrote the play; nor is it conceivable 
that dissent will ever again be expressed by reputable judges. 

Though the external testimony associating Marlowe with 
Tamburlaine may safely be waived, it is not absolutely 
negligible. One of the points cited by Collier—Heywood’s 
mention of Tamburlaine along with Hero and Leander and 


83 Cf. Warner, Dulwich Library Catalogue, 159, 160; and Greg, Henslowe’s 
Diary. 
Hist. Engl. Dr. Poet. iii. 115. 
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The Jew of Malta in his praise of Marlowe and Alleyn can 
hardly be thrown out without casuistry.“ The passages 
from Anthony Wood and Langbaine, already quoted, 
evidence a seventeenth century tradition in favor of Mar- 
lowe’s authorship, which is the stronger inasmuch as it is 
not based upon the testimony of any title-page. The record 
of the performance of the two parts by the Lord Admiral’s 
Company harmonizes with the idea that they are Marlowe’s 
work, whereas no evidence which has survived points to any 
other author. 

Collier’s statement that 7amburlaine was the first play to 
introduce blank verse upon the public stage would appear 
to be correct, unless priority of date be assigned to The 
Spanish Tragedy. Earlier dramas in blank verse, such as 
Gorboduc and Gascoigne’s Jocasta, were for private repre- 
sentation only. It is therefore of particular interest to 
determine the year in which Tamburlaine was produced. 
Malone properly argued from the allusions in the preface to 
Greene’s Perimedes (licensed March 29, 1588) that the play 
must have been acted before 1588. Greene’s words, ‘daring 
Gol out of heauen with that Atheist Tamburlan,’ show, 
moreover, that he had in mind particularly the second part 
of the play (see lines 4284 ff.).% Since the prologue to 
Tamburleine ITI (lines 2317-19) specifically states (what the 
structure of the second part confirms) that the poet began 
the later drama only as a result of the confirmed success of 


% Collier’s citation of the line in Gabriel Harvey’s Gorgon ‘sonnet’: 
‘Weepe, Powles; Thy Tamberlaine voutsafes to die,’ must however be 
thrown out, I think. It is not likely that Harvey was referring to Marlowe’s 
death in this poem. 

% Another indication of Greene’s familiarity with the second part of 
Tamburlaine is found in Menaphon (licensed Aug. 23, 1589): ‘Stand not in 
doubt man, for be she base, I reade that mightie Tamburlaine after his wife 
Zenocrate (the worlds faire eye) past out of the Theater of this mortall life, 
he chose stigmaticall trulls to please his humorous fancie.’ (Grosart’s 
Greene vi. 84. Cf. Tamb. 2570). Collier’s assertion that Menaphon was 
printed in 1587 (which would further push back the date of Tamburlaine) 
is incorrect. 
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the first part on the stage, production of part two before the 
end of March, 1588, would imply that part one can hardly 
have been written later than the beginning of 1587. It 
probably belongs to Marlowe’s last year at Cambridge. 


B. Non-DRAMATIC WoRKS 


1. Hero and Leander 


‘A book entitled Hero and Leander, being an amorous 
poem devised by Christopher Marlow,’ was licensed for 
publication, September 28, 1593, by John Wolf. The poem 
is clearly mature work, and is evidently incomplete in the 
form in which Marlowe left it. Therefore, it is reasonable 
to assume, as has commonly been done, that it is one of Mar- 
lowe’s latest works, left unfinished at his death.” We may 
infer that the author was impelled to take up non-dramatic 
writing by the fact that the Privy Council recommended the 
closing of playhouses (on account of plague) on January 28, 
1593. Henslowe’s entries cease in fact on February 1, and 
do not begin again till the end of the following December. 
Thus it would seem that during the last four months of 
Marlowe’s life he can have had no immediate incentive to. 
the writing of plays. 

Notwithstanding Wolf’s entry, no edition of Hero and 
Leander is known to have been published earlier than 1598; 
nor do there seem to be any literary allusions to the poem 
that point to its having been generally known before that 
year. The continuations of Chapman and Petowe, Meres’s 
mention in Palladis Tamia, quotations by Jonson in Every 
Man in his Humor and Shakespeare in As You Like it, all 
belong to this year or the next. Malone imagined that the 
poem had been printed in 1593, reasoning from the Stationers’ 
record and also, doubtless, from the fact that there is a 
suggestion of recent loss about Blount’s mention of the 


67 Malone says (MS. note): ‘This was, I believe, Marlowe’s last work; 
and it appears to me his most finished performance: I mean the two first 
Sestiads, for which alone he is answerable. Many of the lines remind one 
of Dryden.’ 
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deceased poet, in his dedication to Walsingham, not very 
easy to reconcile with the idea that five years had elapsed.®* 
It is certain, however, that Blount cannot have addressed 
Walsingham under the title of Sir Thomas earlier than 1597, 
since it was only in consequence of Elizabeth’s visit to Wal- 
singham in that year that he was knighted.*® That Blount’s 
publication of the Marlowe fragment should have syn- 
chronized so exactly with the appearance of both Chapman’s 
and Petowe’s continuations, and that Blount’s edition should 
have appeared in 1598, when the Stationers’ Register shows 
that he had disposed of his copyright in the work in 1597,7° 
are circumstances largely explainable by the close connection 
between the different publishers concerned. Blount, Linley, 
and Flasket, successive publishers of the poem, were inti- 
mately associated: they all did business at the sign of the 
Black Bear in Paul’s Churchyard, to which Blount and 
Flasket had succeeded on the death in 1594 of Thomas 
Woodcock, the publisher of Dido.” 

The division of Hero and Leander between Marlowe and 
Chapman is clear enough. Marlowe wrote what is contained 
in Blount’s edition cf 1598. This Chapman divided into 
two ‘Sestiads,’ adding an argument to each, and wrote him- 
self the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth Sestiads. There would 
be no need to speak of this, had’ Malone not made a false 
inference at a time when he had not seen the original quarto 
edition of Marlowe’s part of the poem. In one of his manu- 


68 Opposite the first page of the dedication in his copy of the edition of 
1600, Malone wrote: ‘This was, I believe, the Dedication to an edition of the 
two first Cantos of this poem by Marlowe, printed as I imaginein 1593. From 
this dedication it should seem that there had been an edition of that part 
of this poem which was written by Marlowe, soon after his death, which 
happened in 1593. See the Entry at Stationer’s Hall.’ 

* Cf. D. N. B. 

70 T.e., by Elizabethan reckoning. The record is dated March 2 (1597/8), 
and reads: ‘Paule Lynlay. Assigned ouer vnto hym from Edward Blount, 
by the consent of the Wardens, A booke in Englishe called HERO and 
LEANDER, vj?.’ 

Cf. McKerrow, Dictionary of Publishers and Booksellers. 
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script notes, he says: ‘It appears from England’s Parnassus, 
1600, p. 379, that Marlowe wrote but the two first Sestiads 
and about 100 lines of the third; for the description of Cere- 
mony, beginning at the 105th line, is there ascribed to Chap- 
man. The compiler of that book had probably the complete 
& the unfinished work before him.’ The error of ascribing 
any lines beyond the first two cantos to Marlowe is evident 
on bibliographical and stylistic evidence; but Malone’s 
mistake has been repeated,” and it led Cunningham into a 
further quite unjustifiable ascription: 

‘Malone told Thomas Warton that, in addition to the two 
first Sestiads, Marlowe left behind him ‘about a hundred 
lines of the third”; which, however, in my opinion are not to 
be looked for in the place assigned to them, where all is mani- 
festly Chapman’s, but in the episode of Teras, and other 
portions of the fifth Sestiad, where the higher hand of 
Marlowe seems to me easily discernible.’ 


2. The Passionate Shepherd to his Love 

A manuscript note by Malone collects the essential facts 
about this poem: 

‘Four stanzas of this Sonnet were first printed in The 
Passionate Pilgrim, 1599, 8 *°, where it is ascribed to Shakes- 
peare; in the following year the whole was printed in Eng- 
land’s Helicon, and subscribed with Marlowe’s name. Isaac 
Walton, who has introduced it in his Complete Angler, 
written about 1640, expressly says it was Marlowe’s; “that 
smooth song (he calls it) which was made by Kit Marlowe, 
now at least fifty years ago.’’ One of the lines is found in 
Marlowe’s Jew of Malta; and not marked as a quotation: 

Thou in those groves, by Dis above, 
Shalt live with me and be my love. 

72 Malone himself later gave up the idea. See the two notes previously 
quoted. 

73 Cf. Thorpe’s Catalogue, no. v for 1835, p. 124: ‘The first two Sestiads, 
and about one hundred lines of the third, were written by Marlow, and the 


remainder by Chapman.’ 
™ Introduction to his edition, p. xvii. 
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There can be no doubt, therefore, that it was his composi- 
tion. This Sonnet was answered by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
his youth. The Answer is inserted in England’s Helicon, 
1600, in the Complete Angler, and in Percy’s Reliques, 
Vol. I. p. 219.’ 

The implied ascription of the verses to Shakespeare in 
The Passionate Pilgrim may be an act of carelessness or of 
deliberate fraud; but it should be noted that they occur in 
the second part of the Passionate Pilgrim volume, which has 
a separate title-page, Sonnets to Sundry Notes of Music, 
whereon there is no mention of Shakespeare’s name. Besides 
four stanzas of Marlowe’s poem one stanza from the reply 
ascribed to Raleigh is there given. 

Percy derived his versions of the poem and the reply from 
a broadside in the Roxburgh Ballads (vol. i, p. 205), where 
the two are printed in parallel columns. The first is headed: 
‘A most excellent Ditty of the Louers promises to his beloued. 
To a sweet new tune called, Liue with me and be my Loue,’ 
and the second: ‘The Ladies prudent answer to her Loue. 
To the same tune.’ The date of the Roxburgh ballad can 
be approximately fixed by the imprint: ‘Printed by the 
Assignes of Thomas symcock.’ In 1618 Symcock received a 
patent for thirty-one years granting him a monopoly of all 
things printed on one side only. He then appointed assigns 
to work the patent. Protests and litigation followed, and on 
June 30, 1629 this patent was ordered cancelled.” 

There seems to be no clue to the date at which Marlowe 
wrote the song of the Passionate Shepherd, except the 
parody of the first line in the Jew of Malta (1. 1816). Whether 
the remarkable passage in which this parody occurs was in 
the play as Marlowe originally composed it is however 
doubtful. 


3. Fragment: ‘I walkt along a stream’ 
The fragment describing a woodland brook, which was 
printed in England’s Parnassus (1600) over the name of 


% Cf. McKerrow, Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers. 
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Ch. Marlowe, is the only extant work of the poet to employ 
an elaborate stanzaic form. The metre is the ottava rima 
(a, b, a, b, a, b, c, c):” lines 5-12 and 13-20 are complete 
stanzas, while 1-4 form the latter half of one and 21-24 the 
first half of another. It is evident, therefore, that the lines 
preserved neither begin nor end the poem from which they 
are taken. The versification of the piece is perfect, and at 
least five of the twenty-four lines have the run-on move- 
ment.?7 

Dyce thought it safe to conclude from a belief (now dis- 
credited) that the editor of England’s Parnassus never made 
use of manuscript material, that the lines ‘were extracted 
from some printed piece, of which not a single copy now 
remains.’ Charles Crawford’® proposed the theory that 
Marlowe wrote a poem in elaboration of Come Live with 
me, of which the present fragment may be a part, and 
that this was used in Marlowe’s own plays and imitated 
in Richard Barnfield’s A ffectionate Shepherd (1594) and 
Cynthia (1595). 

Dyce’s warm praise of this fragment is well justified by its 
felicity both of phrasing and metre. ‘Most probably,’ he 
conjectures of the complete work, ‘it was a composition of 
no great length: but the stanzas in question present so fine a 
picture of objects seen through a poetic medium, that, in 
exchange for the rest, every reader of taste would willingly 
part with a dozen of those long and tedious productions which 
are precious in the estimation of antiquaries alone.’ Ingram, 
on the contrary, expresses a wanton agnosticism regarding 
both the poetic beauty of the lines and their ascription to 
Marlowe.”* It seems to me that they must be accepted as 


% This is the metre of Daniel’s Civil Wars ard Drayton’s Barons’ 
Wars. Venus and Adonis has the corresponding six-line stanza: a6 abcc. 

77 Lines 2, 3(?), 8, 10, 16, 24. Why the anthologist chose to break off in 
the midst of a clause is hard to imagine. 

78 ‘Richard Barnfield, Marlowe, and Shakespeare in Collectanea.’ 

79 ‘The lines, “I walked along a stream for pureness rare,” may be an 
extract from a charming poem, but in themselves the verses scarcely seem 
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work of the poet’s full maturity, parallel in date as in tone 
with Hero and Leander. They are a valuable evidence of 
Marlowe’s versatility, for they indicate the possession of an 
aptitude for graceful stanzaic verse after the Spenserian 
fashion which no other extant production of his attests. 


4. Lucan’s First Book 


The translation of the first book of Lucan’s Pharsalia is 
remarkable for containing a far higher percentage of eleven- 
syllable lines than any other work of Marlowe. Bullen’s 
count of 109 double endings in the 694 lines is at least approxi- 
mately correct; but whether this indicates, as Sidney Lee 
believes,*’ that the work was produced late is perhaps doubt- 
ful. Freedom in the employment of eleven-syllable lines is 
not so sure an index of maturity with Marlowe’s work as 
with Shakespeare’s; and it may be that the frequency with 
which the eleventh syllable appears in the Lucan is in part 
due simply to the translator’s earnest effort to pack into each 
English verse the whole content of a Latin hexameter. The 
boast that Lucan is ‘translated line for line’ is well justified, 
and the achievement is decidedly interesting; but it is ac- 
complished often at so great a cost to English idiom and at 
such sacrifice of the translator’s individuality as to make it 
seem more likely the work of Marlowe’s apprentice days 
than of the period of Hero and Leander. There is not much 
plausibility in Bullen’s suggestion that this translation was 
probably intended as a metrical experiment, possibly for a 
projected epic; just as the translation of the Amores was a 
prelude to Hero and Leander (sic)—unless indeed one dates 
it very early in Marlowe’s career. 


to call for the admiring comments they have lately received. It would not 
be surprising to discover that this fragment, fathered on Marlowe after his 
decease, whilst his name was one to conjure by, owes its origin to Michael 
Drayton.’ (Marlowe and his Associates, 220). Ingram goes on to say that 
the lines are much like the description of Queen Isabel’s chamber in “The 
Tower of Mortimer’ in The Barons’ Wars. 

8° ‘The author displays sufficient mastery of the metre to warrant its 
attribution to his later years.’ 
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The first reference to Marlowe’s Lucan is a notice in the 
Stationers’ Register, September 28, 1593, when John Wolf 
entered for his copy ‘a book entitled Lucan’s first book of the 
famous civil war betwixt Pompey and Caesar, Englished by 
Christopher Marlow.’ On the same day Wolf entered also 
Marlowe’s part of Hero and Leander. The title to both works 
appears to have passed to Edward Blount, though no record of 
the transfer exists. In 1600, the only known early edition of 
Lucan was published, as printed by P. Short and offered for 
sale by Walter Burre. The interesting dedicatory epistle is 
signed by Thomas Thorpe*! and addressed to Blount, whose 
‘old right in it’ is acknowledged.* 


5. Ovid’s Elegies 


Marlowe’s version of the three books of Ovid’s Amores 
has always been printed in conjunction with the epigrams of 
John Davies (who was knighted in 1603). There is no in- 
herent reason for associating the two works, and their differ- 
ent authorship is made clear on all the title-pages. Six 
early editions are known, all undated, but as typographical 
evidence shows, covering a period of forty or fifty years 
(ca. 1600-1640). Four give the complete text both of Elegies 
and Epigrams, while two contain selections only. All were 
surreptitious publications, containing no indication of 
publisher or printer, beyond the words ‘At Middleburgh’ 
at the foot of each title-page. The two abridged editions 


5! Thorpe, the famous publisher of Shakespeare’s sonnets, does not appear 
to have published anything on his own behalf before 1604. See McKerrow, 
Dictionary of Publishers and Booksellers. 

82 In the same year (1600) John Flasket published a complete edition of 
Hero and Leander (Marlowe’s and Chapman’s parts) with the curiously 
erroneous title-page: ‘Hero and Leander: Begunne by Christopher Marloe: 
Whereunto is added the first booke of Lucan translated line for line by the 
same Author.’ See the discussion of Hero and Leander for the relations of 
the various publishers concerned. 

83 In connection with the publication of English books at Middleburgh 
in Zealand (Holland) see J. D. Wilson, ‘Richard Schilders and the English 
Puritans,’ Trans Bibl. Soc.,1910. Schilders printed a large number of Puritan 
tracts at Middleburgh between 1580 and 1616. He appears to have been tlie 
only printer in the place. 
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give the full name of the translator of the Elegies: ‘C. 
Marlow’; the others content themselves with the initials, 
c. M.’ 

It is impossible to determine when the Elegies first appeared. 
The four surviving complete texts all give, in addition to 
Marlowe’s rendering of the last elegy of the first book, the 
entirely different translation of the same which Ben Jonson 
made for his Poetaster, and so cannot be earlier than the date 
of that play (acted in 1601, printed in 1602). The abridged 
editions do not contain this, but neither of them can be re- 
garded as the editio princeps. That an edition existed in 
1599 is positively proved by a well-known decree of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop of London (June 1, 
1599), commanding the destruction among other works of 
‘Davyes Epigrams, with Marlowes Elegyes,’ and specifying 
‘That no Satyres or Epigrams be printed hereafter.’ On 
June 4, accordingly, ‘Davies Epigrams’ were burned in 
Stationer’s Hall. The particular wrath of the authorities 
appears to have been directed against Davies’ work rather 
than Marlowe’s, but as the two were bound together, the 
latter was naturally included in the holocaust. One copy at 
least may be presumed to have escaped, to serve as progeni- 
tor of the Middleburgh series of editions. As early as 1594, 
in his Unfortunate Traveller, Nashe quotes Marlowe’s version 
of two lines of the Amores (II. iii. 3, 4), but Nashe’s con- 
nection with Dido in this same year makes it likely that he 
had at hand Marlowe’s manuscript rather than a printed 
copy. 

That Matlowe intended the translation to be printed is 
highly improbable. There is every reason to believe, on 
metrical and stylistic grounds, that it was made early in the 
poet’s career—doubtless at Cambridge—when his taste, 
his learning, and his talent were all undeveloped. The 
Elegies find their natural place in his evolution beside, or 
rather antecedent to, the Dido and the lost rendering of 
Coluthus, which he is said to have produced in 1587. 
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II. SPURIOUS WORKS 
A. PLAYS 


1. Troublesome Reign of John 


The Troublesome Reign of John King of England, pub- 
lished in two parts in 1591, contains a prologue clearly 
intended to link the work with Tamburlaine: 

You that with friendly grace of smoothed brow 

Have entertained the Scythian Tamburlaine, 

And given applause unto an infidel, 

Vouchsafe to welcome with like courtesy 

A warlike Christian and your countryman.’ 
Malone was inclined to attribute this play to Marlowe;! 
and Broughton (Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1830) 
asserted temerariously: ‘That Marlowe, if he wrote ‘‘Tam- 
burlaine,”’ wrote also the old “‘King John,” is incontestably 
proved by the Prologue to that play.” Dyce, further in- 
fluenced by two parallels between the close of the old King 
John and the early versions of 2 and 3 Henry VI, felt himself 
forced to an admission of Marlowe’s partial concern, which 
evidently did violence to his judgment. ‘But, on the other 
hand,’ he concludes, ‘there are many things throughout 
The Troublesome Raigne so materially at variance with the 
style of Marlowe, that, while I admit the probability of his 
co-operation in the play, I cannot assent to the critical 
dictum which would attribute the whole of it to him.’ Fleay 
(Biog. Chron. Engl. Dr., ii. 65) invokes Dyce’s authority a 
little loosely in support of his opinion that the work ‘was in 
the end portion partly written by Marlow.” 

1 Boswell-Malone Shakspeare, ii. 313: ‘some circumstances which have 
lately struck me, confirm an opinion which I formerly hazarded, that Chris- 
topher Marlowe was the author of that play.’ 

? Broughton doubtless ventured this statement the more lightly because 
of his disbelief in Marlowe’s authorship of Tamburlaine. 

3 In Fleay’s Shakspere, p. 27, he says that the old King John plays ‘were 
written for the Queen’s Men in 1589 by Peele, Marlowe, and Lodge.’ Sidney 
Lee (D. N. B., Marlowe) offers doubtful homage to Fleay when he remarks 
that the work ‘may in its concluding portions be by Marlowe, but many of 
his contemporaries could have done as well.’ 
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The association of Marlowe’s name with the old King 
John seems quite unwarranted. Bullen’s words on the sub- 
ject are not, I think, too severe: ‘Earless and unabashed 
must be the critic who would charge Marlowe with any 
complicity in the authorship.’ Regarding the Prologue, 
Bullen continues: ‘So far from indicating that the author 
of Tamburlaine had written the piece that was about to be 
presented, these lines rather show that the “‘warlike Chris- 
tian” was intended to oust the “infidel” from popular 
favour,—that the new play was the production of some ob- 
scure rival of Marlowe’s.’ That is, the relation of the pro- 
logue of the Troublesome Reign to Tamburlaine is analogous 
to the relation of the prologue of The First Part of Sir John 
Oldcastle to Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 

Even less justified is the suggestion that Marlowe may have 
had a hand in the rewritten King John by Shakespeare. 
Ingram writes cloudily on this subject (Chr. Marlowe and his 
Associates, 169): ‘The general opinion is that Greene was 
the part-author of the older play, and that it was the work, 
or one of the works, he referred to in his attack on Shake- 
speare. . . . Much of the old play, however, is too vigorous, 
too manly, and too straight-forward to have been the compo- 
sition of Greene, so that if he had anything to do with the 
work, it must have been as a partner with a better man, but 
who that man was is too speculative a subject to hazard a 
suggestion about. That the greatly revised and much 
improved version of King John by Shakespeare contained 
some of Marlowe’s work no one thoroughly acquainted with 


, his mannerisms can doubt, but the suggestion that he wrote 


the whole of it is preposterous.’* I am not aware that the 
last truly preposterous suggestion was ever made. 


* Compare the similarly vague words of Courtney: 

‘It is possible that Shakespeare and Marlowe worked together on The 
Troublesome Raigne of John, King of England (though Greene probably 
had a hand in it, hence his sneers about Shakespeare’s plagiarism), and while 
the character of The Bastard is undoubtedly all Shakespeare, King John 
contains many Marlowe passages’ (Fortnightly Review, Oct., 1905). 
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2. Arden of Feversham 


The most probable author of the anonymous Arden of 
Feversham (licensed April 3, 1592) is Thomas Kyd, whose 
claims to the tragedy have been forcibly indicated by 
Charles Crawford (Collectanea i. 101-130). Mr. E. H. C. 
Oliphant argues in a manuscript letter that the play should 
rather be regarded as the joint production of Kyd and Mar- 
lowe. The verbal similarities between Arden and Edward II 
and in one case between Arden and The Jew of Malta, which 
Crawford interprets as plagiarisms by Kyd, are taken by 
Oliphant as rather marking the presence of Marlowe’s 
hand. He then adds: 

‘Correspondences might also be cited between the two 
Contention plays and Arden, but it is not mere verbal parallels 
that have impelled me to regard Marlowe as part-author of 
Arden: it is rather the run of the verse in places, for now and 
then it seems to me of a quality distinctly Marlovian, and, 
so far as we know, beyond the capacity of Kyd. Consider, 
for instance, in III. v. the two long speeches covering lines 
80 to 134: if these be not Marlowe’s, whose are they? I 
do not wish to speak with positiveness, since it seems to me 
that the actual verse-construction of all the leading drama- 
tists of the beginning of the last decade of the sixteenth 
century is much the same, however the achievement may 
vary. All I say is that the impression made on me by the 
verse in the passage I have adduced and others is that it 
possesses the indefinable something that sometimes dis- 


tinguishes the work of Marlowe from that of his fellows;° 


but that it is unfortunately incapable of proof. I admit that 
the resemblances between Soliman and Edward II may be 
due, as Crawford supposes, to imitation of Marlowe by Kyd, 
and therefore that the resemblances in Arden may also be 
attributable to imitation by Kyd; but I do not think that 
Kyd could so successfully attain the Marlovian music. I 
conclude then that Soliman is Kyd’s, that Arden is Kyd’s 
and Marlowe’s, and that the Contention plays-are probably 


‘ 
h 
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by the same two men (this, however, being an opinion that I 
have not put to a detailed test).’ 

Oliphant adds that the choice of ejaculations (e.g., Zounds, 
tush) and abusive epithets (knave, slave, peasant, churl, 
cur, groom, carle, coystril, hind) suggests Marlowe even 
more than Kyd; and points out that the theory of collabora- 
tion between Marlowe and Kyd finds support in Kyd’s 
reference to his writing in one chamber with Marlowe in 
1591. 

I believe the possibility that Marlowe may have assisted 
Kyd in Arden of Feversham comparable with the possibility 
that Kyd may have assisted Marlowe in Lust’s Dominion. 
The traces of Marlowe’s influence are undeniable both in the 
parallels to his acknowledged plays and in the general effect 
of certain passages such as that cited by Oliphant. The 
plot and tone of the play as a whole seem to me so unlike 
Marlowe, however, as to leave imitation by Kyd a more 
likely hypothesis than partnership between the two poets. 


3. Titus Andronicus 


The idea that Marlowe was author of Titus Andronicus, 
first printed in 1594, was advanced with confidence, but 
without arguments, by James Broughton (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, March, 1830). William Hazlitt had previously 
(Lectures‘on' Writers of Age of Elizabeth, 1820) remarked that 
it was more like Marlowe than Shakespeare. Fleay (Life of 
Shakspere, 1886, 281) says: ‘That it was written by Marlowe 
I incline to think. What other mind but the author of The 
Jew of Malta could have conceived Aaron the Moor? . . . 
Nevertheless, I think the opinion that Kyd wrote this play 
of Andronicus worth the examination, although, with such 
evidence as has yet been adduced, Marlowe has certainly 
the better claim.’ And Sir Sidney Lee repeats (Marlowe 
article, D. N. B., 1893): ‘Internal evidence gives Marlowe 
some claim to be regarded as part author of Titus Andronicus, 
with which Shakespeare was very slightly, if at all, con- 
cerned. Aaron might have been drawn by the creator of the 
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Jew of Malta, but the theory that Kyd was largely responsible 
for the piece deserves consideration.’ Bullen expresses posi- 
tive conviction of Marlowe’s authorship: ‘As I re-read this 
play after coming straight from the study of Marlowe, I 
find again and again passages that, as it seems to me, no 
hand but his could have written.” 

W. C. Hazlitt (Shakespeare, 2nd. ed., 1902, p. 237) avowed 
his ‘personal view’ that the play is a work of Marlowe left 
incomplete at his death.6 The best recent critics of Titus 
Andronicus, however, are disposed to leave Marlowe out of 
their calculations; and there seems in fact to be nothing in 
the play which justifies any theory affirming his connection 
with it. 

4. Richard III 


In a passage in which hypothesis takes the place of argu- 
ment (Shakspere, 1886, p. 278, 279), Fleay imposes upon 
Marlowe a large part of the responsibility for Richard III: 
‘There can be little doubt that in this, as in John, Shakspere 
derived his plot and part of his text from an anterior play, 
the difference in the two cases being that in Richard IIT he 
adopted much more of his predecessor’s text. I believe that 
the anterior play was Marlowe’s, partly written for Lord 
Strange’s company in 1593, but left unfinished at Marlowe’s 
death, and completed and altered by Shakspere in 15947 ne 


5 Swinburne demurs in a letter to Bullen, Jan. 4, 1885: ‘I hardly agree 
with you about Titus Andronicus. The third aad fourth scenes of the 
fourth act have always seemed to me hardly unwosthy of the (very) young 
Shakespeare, and not very like any one else—unless, perhaps, Kyd; cer- 
tainly not Marlowe. And in the rest of the Play there are only here and 
there lines—never, (or hardly ever) a Scene—good enough for our poet.’ 

®In his fourth, revised, edition, 1912, Hazlitt silently cancelled this 
statement. 

7 In his study of the Dutch Richard III play, O. J. Campbell says of this 
passage: ‘None of these conjectures finds corroboration in the Roode en 
Witte Roos except that the play clearly shows a formative influence upon the 
early Senecan treatment of the Chronicle material like that which Marlowe 
indubitably exercised.’ (The Position of the Roode en Witte Roos in the Saga 
of King Richayd III, Univ. Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
1919, p. 57.) 
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I do not think it possible to separate Marlowe’s work from 
Shakspere’s in this play—it is worked in with too cunning a 
hand.’ 

In an address read before the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution in 1883, J. R. Lowell doubted Shakespeare’s 
authorship of Richard III, but he did not specifically refer 
it to Marlowe. The undoubted traces of Marlowe’s influence 
in the play seem by no means such as to imply his handiwork.® 


5. The Taming of a Shrew 


The Taming of a Shrew, printed in 1594 as acted by the 
Earl of Pembroke’s Company, contains a great number of 
parallels with Tamburlaine and Doctor Faustus,® which by a 
few critics have been interpreted to signify identity of author- 
ship. James Broughton (Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 
1830) ‘felt confident’ that the play proceeded from Marlowe’s 
pen; Grant White ascribed it to Greene, Marlowe, and pos- 
sibly Shakespeare; and Fleay to Marlowe and Shakespeare 
conjointly. Dyce has very satisfactorily pointed out that the 
borrowed passages evidence plagiarism of Marlowe and 
nothing more. The matter is well discussed, in the same 
spirit, by Boas in Appendix I of the Shakespeare Classics 
edition of the play (1908). 


6. Selimus 


Mr. Charles Crawford has attempted to prove by means of 
parallel passages that the First Part of the Tragical Reign of 
Selimus, sometime Emperor of the Turks, published in 1594, 


8 Marlowe’s authorship is championed in a recent paper, by Mr. S. S. 
Ashbaugh and in Mr. Robertson’s book, The Shakespeare Canon (1922). 

§ Marlowe's authorship is championed in a recent paper, as yet unpub- 
lished, by Mrs. S. S. Ashbough. 

® The existence of these was apparently first noted specifically by an 
anonymous American correspondent of Charles Knight, who based thereon 
an argument for Marlowe’s authorship. Cf. Knight’s Library Shakespeare, 
1842, ii. 114 ff. Broughton alludes only generally to ‘particular passages, 
where the language is verbatim the same as in his acknowledged works.’ 
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is ‘the eldest of Marlowe’s works.”° The theory has very 
little to recommend it. It depends, among other things, 
upon acceptance of Crawford’s argument that Selimus is 
earlier than the related play of Locrine, whereas the fact 
seems to be that Locrine is the earlier." Greene’s authorship 
of Selimus, argued by Grosart and others, remains far more 
probable than that of Marlowe.” 


7. Edward III 


Fleay is very positive in his championship of the anony- 
mous Edward III (published, 1596) as a play by Marlowe, 
later revised by Shakespeare. ‘Edward III, by Marlowe, 
was, with alterations by Shakspere, acted about the city 
in 1594,’ he asserts in his Life of Shakspere (p. 23). Later 
in the volume (p. 118, 119) he repeats: ‘About the same time 
(1594) an earlier play of Marlowe’s originally acted ca. 1589, 
was altered and revised by Shakspere. . . . The original 
date and authorship will appear from the following quota- 
tions.’ 

8. A Larum for London 


A Larum for London, or The Siege of Antwerp, published in 
1602 as acted by the Lord Chamberlain’s Company, was 
ascribed (in part) to Marlowe by Collier, on the testimony of 
the following lines of manuscript ‘written by some early 
possessor on its title-page’: 


Our famous Marloe had in this a hand, 
As from his fellowes I doe vnderstand. 


10 Crawford’s paper was first published in Notes and Queries, 1901. It is 
reprinted in Collectanea i. 47-100 (199). 

1 Cf. Malone Society Collections I. 2. 108-110 (1908) and F. G. Hubbard, 
Locrine and Selimus (p. 17-35 of Shakespeare Studies by Members of the 
Department of English of the University of Wisconsin, 1916). 

1 The case for Greene’s authorship is considerably stronger than Dr. 
Grosart recognized when he advancedit. Cf. H. Gilbert, R. Greene’s Selimus. 

13 Sidney Lee admits, doubtless under the influence of Fleay’s arguments, 
that ‘Evidence of style also gives Marlowe some pretension to a share in 
Edward III.’ No such evidence appears to the present writer. The quota- 
tions which Fleay points to have no evidential value. 
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The printed copie doth his Muse much wrong; 

But natheles manie lines ar good and strong: 

Of Paris’ Massaker such was the fate; 

A perfitt coppie came to hand to late. 
Dyce quotes these lines unsuspectingly from Collier; Bullen 
dubs them ‘a very ridiculous piece of forgery.”"* Neither 
Dyce, nor any other critic than Collier, has found in the play 
credible evidence of Marlowe’s workmanship, though it does 
contain a few trivial resemblances to The Massacre at Paris. 


9. The Maiden’s Holiday 


The books of the Stationers’ Company record that on 
April 8, 1654, ‘Master Mosely Entred . . . a comedie called 
The Maidens Holiday by Christopher Marlow and John 
Day.’ This was a period of reckless ascriptions. In 1653 
Moseley entered The Merry Devil of Edmonton as a play by 
Shakespeare. On Sept. 9, 1653, plays called Henry I and 
Henry II were entered as ‘by Wm. Shakespeare and Robert 
Davenport.’ No edition of The Maiden’s Holiday seems to 
have been published, and the manuscript is supposed to have 
been destroyed by the cook of John Warburton. 

Any real collaboration between Marlowe and Day is out 
of the question, since Day’s literary career seems only to have 
begun in 1599; and the idea that Marlowe left a comedy later 
completed or revised by Day has nothing to support it but 
Moseley’s unconfirmed registration notice. 


10. Lust’s Dominion 


Metrical evidence renders it impossible to take very 
seriously the claim of the title-page that Lust’s Dominion was 
written by Marlowe. Rime abounds to an extent altogether 
disproportionate to that found in Marlowe’s blank verse: 
I count 561 riming lines. Hemistichs, rare in Marlowe, are 
so frequent in Lust’s Dominion as to constitute a distinct 


4 A suspicious-looking motive for forgery is offered by the fact that the 
ast two lines confirm Collier’s discovery of an ‘improved’ manuscript 
version of a scene in The Massacre at Paris. I do not know where the copy 
of the Larum for London quarto with the lines in question is now to be found. 
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mannerism. There are 199 lines in which the pentameter is 
divided between two speakers and thirty-five others in whcih 
three or even four speeches combine to form a metrical verse.® 
The tendency to run-on and eleven-syllable lines is also 
rather more marked than one would expect to find in a work 
by Marlowe. There are at least 47 run-on and 24 eleven- 
syllable verses in the first three hundred lines of the play, 
45 run-on and 15 eleven-syllable verses in the last three 
hundred. 

The influence of Marlowe is, however, clearly evident, both 
in structure and characterization and in phraseology. The 
Queen-Mother and Eleazar are replicas of the Queen- Mother 
and Guise in The Massacre at Paris. Compare the plot 
against the Queen’s younger son in II. ii with MP 517 ff. 
and 637 ff. The employment of the Friars recalls both the 
Massacre and The Jew of Malta. Compare Eleazar’s words 
in IT. ii. 

Their holy callings will approve the fact 
Most good and meritorious 


with MP 1147. The early part of the prose scene, III. v., 
recalls MP 812 ff., and the later part JM 1529 ff. 


% F.g., (1.i.) Q.-M. Why dost thou frown? at whom? 
Ele. At thee. 
Q.-M. At me. 
(IV. ii) Phil. You will not? 
Car. No. 
Phil. Coward! 
Car. By deeds I'll try. 
(V. v) Ele. Zarack. 
Zar. My lord. 
Ele. Where’s Balthazar? 
Zar. A-drumming. 
Edward II has a single clear example of the line divided between three 
speakers (2193-95) 
Mair. It shall be done my lord. 
Mor. iu. Gurney. 
Gurn. My Lorde. 
2228-30 might be considered another instance, but the three speeches 
do not here form a regular pentameter. 
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The latter part of the Queen-Mother’s speech, (I. i. 
45-58) seems*based on Gaveston’s speech in Edward IJ, 
50 ff.; while Eleazar’s last speech in I. ii suggests Guise’s 
soliloquy, MP 91 ff.; and Eleazar’s threat in III. iv recalls 
that of Barabas in JM 2308-24. So in the first scene of the 
last act Eleazar’s third speech is clearly reminiscent of 
Tamburlaine 762-9 and 369, 370. 

Echoes of Marlowe are frequently discernible also in single 
lines; ¢.g., 

Whose was that screech-owl’s voice that, like the sound 
Of a hell-tortur’d soul, rung through mine ears 


Nothing but horrid shrieks, nothing but death? 
Whilst I, vailing my knees to the cold earth . . . (198-201) 


I see him live, and lives (I hope) to see 
Unnumber’d years to guide this empery (210, 211) 


Shall they thus tread thee down, which once were glad 
To lacquey by thy conquering chariot wheels? (I.iv) 


Why stares this devil thus, as if pale death 
Had made his eyes the dreadful messengers 
To carry black destruction to the world? (II. i. p. 113) 


Laugh’st thou, base slave! the wrinkles of that scorn 
Thine own heart’s blood shall fill. (p. 115) 


Murder, now ride in triumph. (II. iii. p. 124) 


and ere the hand of death 
Should suck (sack?) this ivory palace of thy life (II. vi. p. 131) 


Lust’s Dominion contains many eloquent speeches and 
some fine scenes, of which the best are I. ii, II. i, II. v, III, iv, 
III. vi, and V.i. The last is a great scene, full of the most 
admirable suspense and dramatic irony. Eleazar’s six-fold 
repetition of the Cardinal’s line, ‘Spaniard or Moor, the saucy 
slave shall die,’ is remarkably effective. The frequent remin- 
iscences of Marlowe here as elsewhere are in general, how- 
ever, not such as to suggest his authorship. For example, 
Eleazar’s third speech in V. i is not at all in Marlowe’s style. 
Out of twenty-nine lines, twelve have a distinct run-on move- 
ment, and eight rime. Of the twenty-two lines of the Queen- 
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Mother’s speech in I.i six run-on and six rime. The scene 
which it is most easy to imagine Marlowe to have written 
is II. i. The speeches in this scene, particularly those of 
Mendoza, do have the genuine ring. Of 105 lines, ten here 
rime and twenty run on. 

Marlowe’s authorship of Lust’s Dominion was hardly 
questioned before the end of the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century. Malone in a note on King John V.vii.37 
(Malone’s Shakespeare, 1790, iv. p. 567) cites parallels from 
Tamburlaine and Lust’s Dominion, assuming both to be by 
Marlowe. The Biographia Dramatica ascribes it unquestion- 
ingly to him. Thomas Campbell in the notice preceding his 
selection from Marlowe in Specimens of the British Poets, 1819 
(ii. 160f.) comments at large on ‘Marlowe’s tragedy of 
“‘Lust’s Dominion.” ’ Hazlitt in the second lecture of his 
Literature of the Age of Elizabeth (1820) quotes numerous 
extracts from this play which he takes to be particularly 
characteristic of Marlowe. The author of the preface to the 
Singer reprint of Hero and Leander in 1821 claims Lust’s 
Dominion as genuine, though rejecting Tamburlaine; and 
Robinson, the editor of the 1826 edition of the poet takes a 
like position. 

In 1825, in the prefatory note to his edition of Edward IT 
(Collier’s Dodsley ii. 311 i.) J. P. Collier first called attention 
to the two pieces of external evidence which tend to discredit 
Kirkman’s ascription of Lust’s Dominion to Marlowe. He 
noted that the King Philip who dies in the third scene oi 
Act I is Philip II of Spain, whose death (Sept. 13, 1598) 
followed that of Marlowe by over five years, and that the 
scene in question contains several unquestionable parallels 
in wording with an English pamphlet published in 1599.'* 


16‘A briefe and true Declaration of the Sicknessse, last Wordes, and 
Death of the King of Spaine, Philip, the Second of that Name; who died in 
his Abbey of S. Laurence at Escuriall, seven Miles from Madrill, the Thir- 
teenth of September, 1598 . . . 1599.’ See the 1809 edition of the Harleian 
Miscellany, ii. 395-7. 
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In the second place, Collier called attention to a payment 
of £3 made by Henslowe on February 13, 1600 to Thomas 
Dekker, William Haughton, and John Day for ‘a book 
called the Spanish Moor’s Tragedy.’ The title of this 
play suits the subject of Lust’s Dominion so well, and the 
date accords so admirably with the employment of the 
pamphlet of 1599, that Collier believed the question of the 
play’s authorship to be finally settled. His arguments were 
accepted with little question by Dyce, Fleay, Ward, and 
Bullen. In fact Lust’s Dominion has found a place in no 
edition of Marlowe since that of Robinson. 

The ascription of the play in its present form to Dekker, 
Haughton, and Day agrees well with the metrical evidence. 
Plays known to have been written by these authors about 
the year 1600 show frequent rimes and hemistichs,'* and in 
other regards tend to justify Collier’s identification. 

That Day wrote the curious episode of Oberon and the 
Fairies at the close of III. ii (which can hardly be imagined 
to have antedated A Midsummer Night’s Dream) is evident— 
as Fleay and Greg have remarked—from its similarity to the 
Oberon passage at the end of The Parliament of Bees (Char- 
acters xi and xii), where similarly riming tetrameter verse is 
substituted for pentameter. The tetrameter speeches of 
the friars in II. iii and iv very likely point likewise to Day. 
Fleay assigned III. i-iv and IV to Day; II. ii-v and III. v-vi 
to Haughton; I, II. i, and V to Dekker. Greg writes that 
‘III. i-iv are certainly by one hand (? Day’s) and II. iii-iv by 
another (? Haughton’s), and the 1est may be by one hand 
(? Dekker’s), though this is doubtful.”® Such efforts to 


17 Henslowe’s Diary F 67” (ed. Greg, p. 118): ‘Layd out for the company 
the 13 of febrearye 1599 (1600) for a boocke called the spaneshe mores 
tragedie vnto thomas deckers wm harton John daye in pte of payment the 
some of .. . iij'’ 

18 Day’s Parliament of Bees is entirely in rime. Day’s Humour out of 
Breath, Haughton’s Englishmen for my Money, and Dekker’s Old Fortunatus 
and Shoemaker’s Holiday contain large blocks of riming verse. All contain 
frequent hemistichs. 

19 Henslowe’s Diary ii. 211. 
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partition the play are of very dubious value, for though there 
is a considerable disparity in literary worth—Acts I and IV 
being on the whole a good deal poorer than the others—the 
scenes are well pieced together and the plot is coherent. 
The play appears to be the result of genuine collaboration, 
not a conglomerate of three styles. 

Notwithstanding a very general disposition to assign at 
least the lion’s share in Lust’s Dominion to Dekker, Haugh- 
ton, and Day, some distinguished critics have been unwilling 
to renounce wholly the idea of Marlowe’s connection with the 
play. Swinburne wrote in a letter to Bullen (Jan. 14, 1885): 
‘Even if I did not differ toto caelo from your estimate of its 
merit [that of Horne’s Death of Marlowe], I should no less 
feel bound to protest against the introduction of his play 
into an appendix which might have been made more valuable 
by a reprint such as you would have given (for the first 
time) of the hitherto worse than unedited Lust’s Dominion— 
which, though of course spurious (at least as it now stands) 
in the main, has things in it well worthy of Marlowe, and so 
much in his style that they might reasonably be taken for 
parts of an unfinished or remodelled Play originally (if but 
partially) from his hand. The impossibility of his authorship 
applies only to certain passages which we know he could 
not have written, and which may well have been added to 
his manuscript by Dekker, Haughton, or Day.’ 

Greg remarks: ‘There is certainly a good deal that is 
Marlowan and which sorts ill with the date of The Spanish 


20 In reference to a reply by Bullen, Swinburne writes (Jan. 19, 1885): 
‘I dare say vou are right about the authorship of Lust’s Dominion. I took 
its identity with The Spanish Moor’s Tragedy on trust from Dyce and Collier. 
But I think it deserves a decently careful edition.’ I do not know upon what 
grounds Bullen may have discredited the identification of the two plays. 
Mr. J. LeGay Brereton writes (private letter, 1909): ‘There’s not a trace of 
Marlowe’s hand in it, tho’ it shows Marlovian influence in structure, char- 
acterisation and style. Collier and his followers identified it with The 
Spanish Moor’s Tragedy on insufficient evidence; but further study convinces 
me that they are right. Dekker wrote the greater part of the piece.’ 
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Moor’s Tragedy.’ Fleay and Ward also hold the view that 
the Marlovian groundwork of the piece is still recognizable. 
Along with the traces of Marlowe, there is, it seems to me, 
in Lust’s Dominion evidence of the style, possibly of the 
actual workmanship, of Thomas Kyd. The gruesome com- 
plexity of horror at the close (mitigated perhaps by the 
revisers into an unsatisfactory ‘happy’ ending); the notable 
tendency to moral epigram;”! the similarity of the réles of 
Zarack and Balthazar to those of Pedringano and Cerberine 
in The Spanish Tragedy; perhaps also the interest in wars of 
Spain and Portugal, suggest Kyd much more than any of the 
authors hitherto associated with the play. There is a good 
deal in Lust’s Dominion to support the fancy that the tragedy 
may have had its inception in 1591, when Marlowe and Kyd 
were by the latter’s testimony ‘wrytinge in one chamber.’ 


11 Dialogue in Verse 


A dramatic dialogue or ‘jig,’ preserved in a manuscript at 
Dulwich (Henslowe Papers f. 272), was first printed by 
Collier on page 8 of his Alleyn Papers. It consists of a 
single page of writing, all but the last eight lines being run 
together as if prose. On the back of the sheet is written 
‘Kitt Marlowe’ in what Warner (Dulwich Catalogue) 
characterizes as ‘a later, and perhaps modern, hand.’” 
Dyce reprinted, without much belief in its genuineness, 
this bit of doggerel, ‘which, mean as it is, I have not chosen 
to exclude,’ throwing out the suggestion that it may possibly 
be a portion of the lost comedy of The Maiden’s Holiday, 
ascribed to Marlowe and Day. 

That the lines in question were written by Marlowe is 
thoroughly improbable. They are, however, an interesting 
relic of the ‘jig’ type of drama, and as such were produced 


1 F.g., Tyrants swim safest in a crimson flood 
True misery loves a companion well 
In extremities choose out the least 
22 Collier also admitted that the endorsed name is ‘in a more modern 
hand.’ 
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on the stage at Chicago University in 1916, in an entertain- 
ment illustrative of various phases in the evolution of Eng- 
lish drama. Professor C. R. Baskervill of that university 
has favored me with the following remarks concerning the 
piece: ‘Though I did not take the fact into account in pro- 
ducing the verses, they may have come from the body of a 
play as Dyce suggests, for the last lines are couplets. But 
the context shows that the verses must have been accom- 
panied with dance, and there is little doubt that they were 
written to be sung, so that the piece seems to be a dramatic 
jig, whether performed at the end of a play or not. It seems 
to belong to a type of jig that developed out of folklore. A 
group of rival suitors of varied callings and social ranks is 
found in the Revesby play printed by Manly and in the 
various ploughboy plays of Lincolnshire. In these the 
clown is the victor in the contest. The one early representa- 
tive of the type is the scene in the Induction to Lindsay’s 
Satire of the Three Estates (Bannatyne MS.) where a farcical 
use of the material for an intrigue appears. The same group- 
ing of four or five wooers with the success of the clown is here. 
One ballad entered on the Stationers’ Register, Aug. 13, 
1591, must have been a jig and closely related to Marlowe’s 
specimen: “A new northerne Dialogue betwene Will, Sone, 
and the warriner, and howe Reynold Peares gott faire Nan- 
nye to his Loue.”’ It was in this year that the ballad dia- 
logues began to be entered with the additional designa- 
tion of “jig.” One of the earliest, probably carried to 
Germany by Kemp where it had a great vogue (see Bolte, | 
Die Sings piele d engl. Kom.), was “Rowland and the Sex- | 
ton,” entered Dec. 16, 1591. This is preserved in a German 
form as published in Keller’s Fastnachtspiele, I. 1021-1025. 
Here the rival suitors appear, but both are clowns and the 
farce interest is developing, or has already developed. 
At any rate it is seen in Rowlande’s Godsonne and Alttowels 
Jigge (both in Clark’s Sherburn Ballads)... .’ 
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B. Non-DraAmatic SpuRIA OR Lost Works 


1. Coluthus 


A manuscript note by the antiquary Coxeter stated that 
Marlowe translated Coluthus’s Rape of Helen into English 
rimein 1587. The assertion is repeated, on Coxeter’s author- 
ity, by Warton in his History-of English Poetry, and by 
Malone (MS. note prefixed to Dido, Malone 133). Nothing 
whatever is known of this work. Warton suggested that 
the version of Coluthus ‘was probably brought into vogue, 
and suggested to Marlowe’s notice, by being paraphrased 
in Latin verse the preceding year by Thomas Watson.” 


2. Dedication of Watson’s Amintae Gaudia 


A collection of original Latin verse by Thomas Watson 
published in 1592 is preceded by a Latin dedication ad- 
dressed to the Countess of Pembroke and signed: ‘Honoris 
tui studiosissimus, C. M.’ The initials have been con- 
jecturally expanded into ‘Christopher Marlowe’ in the 
catalogue of the John Rylands Library. There is smal] 
reason to suppose that Marlowe ever belonged to the 
Countess of Pembroke’s circle. 


3. Manwood Epitaph 
In a note appended to his History of the English Stage to 


the Time of Shakespeare (Collier’s Shakespeare, 1844, vol. i. 
p. xliv), J. P. Collier inserted the following information: 


23 Malone has the note: ‘In 1595 was entered by R. Jones (his printer) 
“a booke entituled Raptus Helenae, Helen’s Rape, by the Athenian Duke 
Theseus.” The same had been paraphrased in Latin Verse by T. Watson 
in 1586—in wch. year it was printed in 8°.’ Warton similarly confounds 
with Coluthus’s poem on Helen and Paris the clearly different work on 
Helen and Theseus; and is rebuked by Dyce. In fact the Stationers’ entry of 
1595 relates to a poem by John Trussell, of which the only known copy was 
lately in the Britwell library: ‘Raptus Helenae. ‘The first Rape of faire 
Hellen. Done into a Poeme by I. T. Imprinted at London by Richard 
Iohnes, at the signe of the Rose and Crowne . . . Holborne. 1595.’ (Cf. 
Hazlitt’s Handbook, p. 616.) 

English translations of Coluthus were later made by Sir Edward Sher- 
burne (1618-1702) and by Francis Fawkes (1720-1777). 
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‘In a manuscript note of the time, in a copy of his version 
of “Hero and Leander,” edit. 1629, in our possession, it is 
said, among other things, that ““Marlowe’s father was a 
shoemaker at Canterbury,” and that he had an acquaintance 
at Dover whom he infected with the extreme liberality of 
his opinions on. matters of religion. At the back of the 
title-page of the same volume is inserted the following 
epitaph, subscribed with Marlowe’s name, and no doubt 
of his composition, although never before noticed: 


“In obitum honoratissimi viri 
ROGERI MANWOOD, Militis, Quaestorii 
Reginalis Capitalis Baronis. 


Noctivagi terror, ganeonis triste flagellum, 

Et Jovis Alcides, rigido vulturque latroni, 

Urna subtegitur: scelerum gaudete nepotes. 
Insons, luctifica sparsis cervice capillis, 

Plange, fori lumen, venerandae gloria legis 
Occidit: heu! secum effoetas Acherontis ad oras 
Multa abiit virtus. Pro tot virtutibus uni, 
Livor, parce viro: non audacissimus esto 

Illius in cineres, cujus tot millia vultus 
Mortalium attonuit: sic cum te nuncia Ditis 
Vulneret exanguis, feliciter ossa quiescant, 
Famaeque marmorei superet monumenta sepulchri.” 


‘It is added, that ‘‘Marlowe was a rare scholar, and died 
aged about thirty.”’ The above is the only extant specimen 
of his Latin composition, and we insert it exactly as it 
stands in manuscript.’ 

Dyce accepted the twelve hexameters as one of the latest 
writings of Marlowe (Sir Roger Manwood, Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, died December 14, 1592); and he offered the 
suggestion, not supported by what has since been learned 
of the circumstances of Marlowe’s career at Cambridge, 
that the poet’s education at the university may have been 
due to Manwood’s liberality. 

It is not clear whether Dyce himself examined the manu- 
script insertions in Collier’s copy of Hero and Leander, or 
whether, as seems more probable from what he says, he 
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made use simply of Collier’s transcript of them.* No 
later student appears to have seen the volume, which is now, 
unfortunately, inaccessible. This being the case, it is 
impossible to say how seriously Collier’s statement that the 
epitaph is ‘subscribed with Marlowe’s name’ should be 
taken. Even if altogether bona fide, this evidence for Mar- 
lowe’s authorship cannot of course date earlier than 1629, 
and presumably not earlier than Feb. 10, 1640, which is the 
date affixed to the other manuscript notes quoted by Dyce. 
It is hard, however, not to suspect bad faith. The manu- 
script writer, as originally quoted by Collier, says: ‘Marlowe 
was a rare scholar, and died aged about thirty.’ In the 
version which Dyce received, he says: ‘Hee was a rare 
scholar, and made excellent verses in Latine. Hee died aged 
about 30.’ It looks as if the additional statement, which I 
have italicized, may have been concocted to give plausibility 
to the ascription of the epitaph. The subject matter of the 
verses in question, which praise Manwood as the stern up- 
holder of law and order, has nothing in common with Mar- 
lowe’s habitual manner of thinking, and does not suggest 
the authorship of a poet. 


The presence of the epitaph in a copy of Hero and Leander . 


can be most naturally explained in a way which does not 
at all connect it with either of the authors of that poem. 
Complimentary dedicatory epistles to Sir Thomas Walsing- 
ham and to his wife are printed in the book. Their son, Sir 
Thomas Walsingham (who died in 1669), married as his first 
wife Elizabeth, granddaughter of the Sir Roger Manwood 
celebrated in the epitaph.** Ifthe quarto was in the possession 
of the Walsingham family at about the period of the civil 
wars, it may easily have occurred to some member of it to 
add this eulogy of one Elizabethan ancestor to those of two 
others which the volume contained. 


24Note Dyce’s acknowledgement of Collier’s assistance in his Preface 


to the edition of 1850. 
*% Dyce (p. xiii, note{.) erroneously states that Elizabeth Manwood 
married the elder Sir Thomas Walsingham, Marlowe’s friend. 
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4. Infortunatus Ch. M. 

Certain manuscript poems signed in this way are men- 
tioned in Notes and Queries, Ist. Series, i. 469 (May 18, 1850). 
I do not know where the manuscript in question now is. 
The specimen lines printed by no means suggest Marlowe. 

TUCKER BROOKE 
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XX. THE MEANING OF ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL 


The poet needs a ground in popular tradition on which he may work, 
and which, again, may restrain his art within the due temperance. It holds 
him to the people, supplies a foundation for his edifice, and in furnishing so 
much work done to his hand, leaves him at leisure and in full strength for 
the audacities of his imagination. (Emerson, Essay on Shakspere, in Repre- 
sentative Men) 

It has often seemed strange to lovers of Shakspere that 
the most genial of dramatists should have written plays 
which, while not attaining the horror and pathos of tragedy, 
arouse distaste and even repugnance. Troilus and Cressida 
and Measure for Measure, despite superb poetry and marvel- 
lous delineation of character, are so repellent in theme and 
treatment that they are seldom represented on the stage 
today, and seldom lie close to the affection of readers of 
Shakspere. This is even more the case with All’s Well that 
Ends Well. “Everyone who reads this play,” says the 
editor of the Arden Shakespeare volume, “‘is at first shocked 
and perplexed by the revolting idea which underlies the 
plot . .. it leaves so unpleasant a flavour with. some 
people that it is not tasted again.”' Barrett Wendell put 
it even more strongly: “There is no other work of Shak- 
spere’s which in conception and in temper seems quite so 
corrupt as this. . . . There are other works of Shakspere 
which are more painful; there are none less pleasing, none 
on which one cares less to dwell.’? The nature of the plot 
has kept A/li’s Well almost completely from representation 
on the modern stage; Kemble, in his acting version, omitted 
the central episode of the main action altogether. 

Not less disagreeable than the plot are many of the 
characters. Few people can “reconcile their hearts’ to 
Bertram any more than could Dr. Johnson, who found him 


1 W. Osborne Brigstocke; Introduction to All’s Well, p. xv. 
2 William Shakspere, N. Y., 1901, p. 250. 
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“a man noble without generosity, and young without a 
truth; who marries Helen as a coward, and leaves her as a # 
profligate: when she is dead by his unkindness, sneaks Y: 
home to a second marriage, is accused by a woman whom : 
he has wronged, defends himself by falsehood, and is dis- F 


missed to happiness.”” The Clown is one of the least amusing ¢ 
and most foul-mouthed of Shakspere’s comic characters, 
even with all due license for Elizabethan looseness of lan- 
guage. Parollesis certainly a most unsavory fellow; generally 
accounted a kind of degraded Falstaff, without the fat 
knight’s wit and charm. And Helena herself has aroused 
the sharpest condemnation, which may be contrasted with 
Coleridge’s famous remark that she is Shakspere’s “loveliest 
character,” or Hazlitt’s contention that in her conduct ‘ 
“the most scrupulous nicety of female modesty is not 
once violated.” Dunlop said of Helena that “considering the 
disparity of rank and fortune it was, perhaps, indelicate to 
demand as her husband a man from whom she had received 
no declaration nor proof of attachment; but she certainly 
overstepped all bounds of female decorum, in pertinaciously 
insisting on the celebration of a marriage to which he 
expressed such invincible repugnance . . . she ingratiates 
herself into the family of a rival, and contr'ves a stratagem, + 
the success of which could kave bound Bertram neither in 
law nor in honor.’”* Andrew Lang, whose taste and coinmon- 
sense need not be emphasized, wrote much the same thing 
in a more vivacious way. ‘Everyone would prefer to see 
the worm in the bud feed on the damask cheek rather than to 
see ‘Venus toute entire 4 sa proie attachée’, as Helena at- 
taches herself to Bertram. A character in many ways so 
admirable is debased when Helena becomes a crampon 

4 eeaewaess Had Helena regained her lord ina more generous 
and seemly way, we would still have to pardon the original 
manner of the wooing.’* Lounsbury, in a criticism well 
worth reading, remarks “Nor can any excellence in Helen's 
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* History of Prose Fiction, London, 1888, Vol. II, p. 86. 
* Harper's Magazine, Vol. LXXXV (1892) p. 213. 
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character counterbalance the fundamental fact that she has 
been .untrue to her sex. She persistently pursues a man 
who is not merely indifferent but averse.’*> John Masefield 
goes still further; he believes that Shakspere deliberately 
meant to make Helena despicable. ‘Helena’s obsession of 
love makes her blind to the results of her actions. She 
twice puts the man whom she loves into an intolerable 
position, which nothing but a king can end. © The fantasy is 
not made so real that we can believe in the possibility of 
happiness between two so married. Helena has been praised 
as one of the noblest of Shakespeare’s women. Shakespeare 
saw her more clearly than any man who has ever lived. 
He saw her as a woman who practises a borrowed art, not 
for art’s sake, nor for charity, but, woman fashion, for a 
selfish end. He saw her put a man into a position of ignominy 
quite unbearable, and then plot with other women to keep 
him in that position. Lastly, he saw her beloved all the time 
by the conventionally minded of both sexes.’”* 

Even if we do not agree with Helena’s detractors, the plot 
in which she has so prominent a part is difficult to reconcile 
with probability. The very title of the play may seem a 
misnomer. Does all end well? Can a marriage so arranged, 
an agreement between husband and wife so fulfilled, end 
happily? “The very nobility of Helena’s nature,” says 
Lowes, ‘“‘renders the story which Shakespeare retained less 
plausible.”” “It needs all the dramatist’s power to hold our 
sympathy and to force us to an unwilling assent to the title,” 
remarks Neilson.* Oliver Elton expresses a similar thought 
in a graceful sonnet.® 

All’s Well!—Nay, Spirit, was it well that she 

Thy clear-eyed favorite, the wise, the rare, 

The ‘rose of youth,’ must her deep heart lay bare, 
And Helen wait on Bertram’s contumely? 





§ Shakespeare as Dramatist and Moralist, N. Y. 1901, p. 390. 

6 William Shakespeare, N. Y., 1911, p. 147 f. 

7 Introduction to All’s Well, Tudor Shakespeare, p. xiii. 

8 Neilson and Thorndike, The Facts about Shakespeare, N. Y., 1913, p. 83. 
°A Book of Homage to Shakespeare, London, 1916, p. 161. 
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Must Love’s own humble, dauntless devotee 
Make Night accomplice, and, a changeling, dare 
The loveless love-encounter, and prepare 

To tread the brink of shame? May all this be 


And all end well? 


On the other hand, if those who condemn Helena are right, if, 
in Andrew Lang’s phrase, she is ‘‘the thief, not of love, but of 
lust,” the chances for a really happy ending seem even 
smaller. And Bertram is quite as hard to explain psycho- 
logically as Helena. After treating his wife with the greatest 
harshness, setting what he believes impassable barriers to 
their union, engaging in an intrigue with another woman, 
and “boggling shrewdly” to lie himself out of a tight place, 
he is apparently transformed in the twinkling of an eye into ° 
a model husband. 

If she, my liege, can make me know this clearly, 

I'll love her dearly, ever, ever, dearly. 
But are things going to end well for Bertram any more than 
for Helena? 

Many other features of the play might be cited which are 
unsatisfactory to modern feelings. There seems little need, 
however, to linger over these at present. Clearly, for us of 
today, All’s Well perplexes more than it satisfies, ad repels 
more than it attracts. The important thing for us to con- 
sider is how such a state of affairs has come about. 

Two separate issues are involved in the attempt to answer 
this question: one, the effect of the play upon Shakspere’s 
audiences and readers; the other, its effect upon modern 
audiences and readers. These two points have been con- 
stantly confused. Shakspere’s marvellous power of making 
his creations seem real has misled many critics into judging 
their actions and dispositions as they would those of persons 

. of their own century, or of a timeless immortality belonging 
to no century, instead of as Elizabethans in various disguises, 
with all the conventions and traditions of the days of the 
Virgin Queen. Transcendent as his genius was, it was in no 
sense independent of his time; on the contrary, it reflected 
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with fidelity the characteristics of his own day. His artistic 
methods were not those of a modern dramatist, nor were 
the reactions of an audience in the Globe Theater those of 
an audience today. Any criticism which fails to take account 
of these facts is bound to come to shipwreck sooner or later. 
Most explanations of the alleged faulty psychology of the 
play, and of its disagreeable tone, completely ignore differ- 
ences between Elizabethan and modern conditions. The 
reader will find the much-venerated Gervinus treating the 
whole piece as a moral allegory on the theme that “merit 
goes before rank.’ In allegory, of course, one expects 
some violence to reason and probability. He will find 
Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, arguing that Shakspere 
“sacrificed virtue to convenience,” and in his desire to 
please, wrote with no moral purpose whatever. He will find 
Raleigh" and Schiicking” attributing the apparent psycho- 
logical shortcomings of the play to Shakspere’s carelessness 
or creative opulence, ‘“‘a part of his magnanimity, and a 
testimony to his boundless resource.”” Elton believes that 
the solution lies in remembering that love is not governed 
by reason, and that nature works in a wonderful way. 
In the closing lines of the sonnet from which quotation has 
already been made, Shakspere defends his work thus: 
That Spirit, from his seat 
Elysian, seems to murmur: ‘Sometimes know 
In Love’s unreason hidden, Nature’s voice; 
In Love’s resolve, Her will; and though his feet 
Walk by wild ways precipitous, yet, so 
Love’s self be true, Love may at last rejoice.’ 
Seccomb and Allen frankly give up the problem: “The plot 
is a fanciful imbroglio, and the situations, even when they 
seem most threatening, have no more reality than ara- 
besques; to regard the characters too seriously is merely to 
court delusion.’ 
10 Shakespeare Commentaries, tr. by F. E. Bunnett, N. Y., 1875, p. 180. 
" Shakespeare (English Men of Letters) N. Y., 1907, p. 140. 
12 Die Charakter probleme bei Shakespeare. Leipzig, 1919, pp. 196 ff. 
3 Age of Shakespeare, London, 1903, Vol. II, pp. 81 f. 
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The object of the following pages is to examine All’s Well 
from the point of view of Elizabethan story-telling and 
Elizabethan social conventions. Widespread and favorite 
narrative material forms the basis of the main plot; by 
studying this material we may gain some idea of its probable 
effect when put into dramatic form. We say that the play is 
disagreeable, but it was at all events liked well enough to be 
subjected to a process of revision, which shows clearly a 
lapse of time, and, in the alterations, the deepening of interest 
in character which marks Shakspere’s later years.* A play 
that found no favor would hardly have been so treated. 
Again, it is necessary to observe how far the supposedly 
disagreeable qualities are inherent in the story, and how far 
they are due to Shakspere, or heightened by him. Before 
we can accuse Shakspere, as Barrett Wendell did, of ‘‘treat- 
ing the fact of love with a cynical irony almost worthy of 
a modern Frenchman,” we must be sure that the seemingly 
ironical quality in his work is not susceptible of another 
explanation. We must reckon with a very different attitude 
towards moral issues, and a different popular psychology, 
and we must pay particular attention to what was liked 
on the stage at the time when All’s Well was written. 
Moreover, the artistic quality of a piece on the stage, as 
of a picture on canvas, is often heightened by deepening the 
shadows; may it not be true that some of the gloom of the 
play is for dramatic effect? 


1 The most thorough study of this process of revision has been made by 
Professor J. L. Lowes, to whom I am indebted for friendly counsel. Through 
his kindness, I have been privileged to examine the unpublished MS. of this 
study, and to utilize some of its results here. It is noteworthy, in connection 
with the point made above, that according to Professor Lowes, Bertram, the 
most unpleasant character in the main plot, was not retouched. The chief 
alterations made Helena more womanly and less girlish. Some of the con- 
clusions of Professor Lowes are summarized in his edition of the play for the 
Tudor Shakespeare (pp. vii fi.). He believes that the play was first written 
“from 1598 to 1600 or 1601,” and worked over “‘at a date very near that of 
the latest tragedjes, and not long (ifatall) before the Romances—say 1606- 
1608.” 
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The final results of a critical examination of All’s Weil 
from this point of view are striking. I think it will be 
clear that Helena was meant by Shakspere to be wholly 
noble and heroic, and fully justified in her conduct, both in 
the winning of Bertram and in the manner of fulfilling his 
conditions for their union after marriage; that the sudden 
transformation of Bertram from a villain into a model 
husband was a convention of medieval and Elizabethan 
story-telling, which must be expected to follow Helena’s 
triumph; that the blackening of the “hero” and the dis- 
agreeable qualities in the Clown and Parolles are explainable 
for reasons of dramatic contrast and dramatic motivation. 
It has already been suggested briefly by Thorndike that 
in the choice and treatment of the themes of the “‘problem 
plays” Shakspere was much affected by contemporary 
literary fashions, on the stage and elsewhere; I hope to 
make this suggestion seem doubly convincing. I do not 
seek to prove that the play is a pleasant one, or that it 
seemed so to the playgoers for whom Shakspere wrote. 
But I do believe that it is far more unsavory to us than it 
was to them, and that the effect which it was intended to 
create has been generally misunderstood. In the last 
analysis, I believe that it reveals quite the reverse of the 
pessimism with which it has so often been reproached, and 
justifies the conviction that Shakspere is here, as elsewhere, 
fundamentally optimistic. 

Such a study as is here proposed will perform a greater 
service, if successful, than for this one play alone. It will 
help to clear up puzzling questions in the sister comedies, 
Measure for Measure and Troilus and Cressida, which, with 
Hamlet, have been often called “problem plays.” These 
may not be favorites (with the exception of Hamlet, of 
course), but they are all extraordinary dramatic achieve- 
ments, written at the height of Shakspere’s powers, and 
significant for the light which they throw upon his other 
work. Through an understanding of the effect of these 
pieces upon the audiences for whom they were designed, we 
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shall be in a position to appreciate more justly the Roman 
plays and the supreme achievement of the great tragedies. 


I 
HELENA AND BERTRAM: THE FULFILMENT OF THE TASKS 


The best approach to an understanding of All’s Well from 
the Elizabethan point of view is through an examination of 
the character of Helena. The two chief indictments against 
her, as we have seen, are that she forces Bertram into a 
marriage against his will, and that she makes use of unsavory 
trickery to compel him, once more against his will, to receive 
her as his wife. We will consider for the present the second 
indictment, since this forms the chief theme of Shakspere’s 
play. 

The main plot of All’s Weil is based on the ninth novel of 
the third day of the Decameron, which Shakspere in all 
probability got from the faithful translation in Paynter’s 
Palace of Pleasure.” In brief, the story as told by Paynter is 
as follows: 


Giletta, the daughter of Gerardo of Narbona, physician to the Count of 
Rossiglione, fell deeply in love with the Count’s son Beltramo. Upon the 
death of the Count, Beltramo went to Paris, whither Giletta followed him. 
The King of France was suffering from an illness which no one could cure; 
Giletta offered to heal him, and if unsuccessful, to submit to being burnt 
alive. The King proposed, in case the cure were complete, to give her in 
marriage to some worthy gentleman, to which she assented, reserving, how- 
ever, the right of choice for herself. The King was healed, whereupon Giletta 


4 It does not seem likely that both Shakspere and Paynter would inde- 
pendently have called the people of Sienna “the Senois.” Attempts have 
been made to show that Shakspere used the Virginia of Bernardo Accolti 
(eds. 1513, 1535), an Italian tragi-comedy based on Boccaccio. Cf. Klein, 
Geschichte des Dramas, Leipzig, 1866, 1V., 546-589; Bodenstedt, ed. Shakspere, 
Leipzig, 1871, XXXIV, v-xii; H. von der Hagen, Uber die altfranzisische 
Vorstufe des Shakespear’chen Lustspiels Ende Gut, Alles Gut. Halle diss. 
Gaston Paris (Romania, VIII, 636) does not think that Hagen has made out 
a case for the dependence of Shakespere upon Accolti. Lowes (Tudor 
Shakespeare, p. x) says that “the evidence for it is entirely unconvincing.” 
In the present study no further mention will be made of Accolti’s play. 
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demanded Beltramo as husband. The young count, “knowing her not to be 
of astocke convenable to his nobilitie,”’ objected, but the King insisted that the 
marriage be celebrated. After this was over, the Count obtained permission to 
return to his own country, but instead went to Tuscany, and entered the 
service of the Florentines against the people of Sienna (the Senois). Giletta 
returned to Rossiglione, where she set the Count’s affairs in order, and then 
sent two knights to tell him that if it were on heraccount that he was absenting 
himself from home, she would herself leave. He replied that she might do as 
she pleased; that he did not purpose to live with her until she should get 
upon her finger a ring which he wore, and have a son begotten by him. When 
this reply was made known to Giletta, she told it to the chief men of Rossig- 
lione, and said that she was unworthy to cause the exile of the Count, and 
that her purpose was to spend the rest of her life in pilgrimages and devo- 
tions. She then made her way to Florence, and lodged in the house of a 
poor widow. The widow told her that Beltramo was in love with the 
daughter of a gentlewoman of the city, a neighbor. Giletta went to this 
gentlewoman, and telling the whole story of her marriage, proposed that the 
daughter should consent to the Count’s advances, and demand his ring as 
a pledge, while she herself should take the daughter’s place in bed, and so, 
by the grace of God, be got with*child. So the affair was arranged. The 
gentlewoman and her daughter were rewarded with a large sum for the lat- 
ter’s dowry, and rich jewels, and thereupon retired into the country. 
Beltramo, being calfed home by his subjects, and hearing that Giletta had 
left, returned fo Rossiglione. Giletta stayed on in Florence, where two sons 
were born to her. After causing them “‘carefullie to be noursed and brought 
up,”’ she repaired to Montpellier, where Beltramo, on All Saints Day, was 
entertaining many knights and ladies at a great feast. In pilgrim’s weeds, 
Giletta entered the hall, her two sons in her arms: and made herself known to 
her husband, showing him his ring, and claiming the fulfilment of his condi- 
tions. The Count asked her to tel] how ?t had come to pass, and she related 
the whole story. ‘For whiche cause the counte knowyng the thynges she 
she had spoken to be true (and perceivyng her constaunt minde and good 
witte, and the twoo faier yonge boies to kepe his promise made, and to 
please his subjectes, and the ladies that made sute unto him, to accept her 
from:that time forthe as his lawfull wife, and to honour her) abjected his 
obstinate rigour: causyng her to rise up, and imbraced and kissed her, 
acknowledgyng her againe for his lawfull wife . . . and from that tyme 
forthe, he loved and honoured her, as his dere spouse and wife.” 


Shakspere altered many details of this story,’ and made 
it more elaborate by the introduction of Parolles and the 
Tor the reader’s convenience, I quote the following from Lowes’s 


edition of the play: “The Countess, Parolles, the Clown and Lafeu are all 
added; Giletta of the story is rich, has refused many suitors, and has kins- 
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sub-plot, of the Countess and the Clown and Lafeu, and of a 
second ring in the final episode. Compared with the ending 
of the tale, Shakspere’s fifth act is exceedingly complicated. 

The main theme of the Boccaccio novella enjoyed in the 
Middle Ages considerable popularity, to which its various 
forms in prose and verse bear witness. There are many 
analogous stories which are instructive in forming conclu- 
sions as to its significance. This theme is briefly as follows: 
A wife is deserted by her husband, to be taken back on the 
fulfilment of apparently impossible conditions, one of which 
is to get a child by him. She performs these tasks, and wins 
her husband.!” 





folk of her own; on her arrival in Paris, her first step is to see Beltramo; the 
King and not Giletta suggests as her reward the bestowal upon her of a 
husband, whom Giletta merely requests, thereupon, that she may choose; 
the choice of Beltramo is not made in his presence, but he is called in later to 
hear of it; after Beltramo’s desertion (which is not motivated beforehand, 
as in the play), Giletta returns to Rossiglione, and devotes herself to the care 
and improvement of Beltramo’s estate, rendering herself greatly beloved by 
his subjects; as Beltrafno does not return, Giletta sends him word that she 
is willing to leave Rossiglione, should that insure his return, and it is in reply 
to this message of Giletta that Beltramo writes his letter; when Giletta 
leaves, she does so publicly, telling her subjects that she has determined to 
spend the rest of her-days in pilgrimages and devotion; the widow at whose 
house she stays in Florence is not Diana’s mother, but a neighbor of her 
mother, who is also a widow and a gentlewoman; Giletta remains in Florence, 
after Beltramo has returned home, until the birth of twin sons; in the 
dénouemenrt neither Diara nor the King is present, but Giletta simply 
appears, in poor apparel, with her two sons in her arms, at a feast which 
Beltramo is giving, and weeping, claims her rights; there is no mention what- 
ever of a second ring.” Professor Lowes is in error in saying that Beltramo’s 
desertion is not motivated beforehand; it is clearly due to Giletta’s lower 
birth, which was not ‘“‘convenable to his nobilitie.”’ 

17 The sources of Boccaccio are discussed by M. Landau, Die Quellen 
des Dekameron, Stuttgart, 1884, and A. C. Lee, The Decameron: its Sources 
and Analogues, London, 1909. Neither book is satisfactory. Landau’s 
analyses of tales are so brief as often to be misleading, and the relationships 
of such tales to each other and to the main story are often too superficially 
disposed of. It is impossible to give such complicated questions brief treat- 
ment with satisfactory results. Lee’s book, which is heavily indebted to 
Landau, suffers in a similar way. Both are useful for bibliographical refer- 
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According to Gaston Paris, the source of the story is to be 
found in the Orient. The following tale, which I summarize, 
is therefore of special interest. 


A clever woman was married to a husband who said to her one day, 
“I cannot stay at home any more, for I must go on a year’s journey to carry 
on my business.”’ And he added, laughing, “When I return I expect to 
find you have built me a grand well; and also, as you are such a clever 
wife, to see a little son!’ The wife got the money by a series of ruses, and 
had the well dug. She then travelled a long distance in man’s attire, until 
she found her husband. Then she disguised herself again as a cowherd’s 
daughter. The husband was attracted by her beauty, but did not recognize 
her, and proposed marriage. So they were married. At the end of three 
months he said that he must return. She asked him to give her his old cap 
and his picture. She then went back to her home, where a son was born to 
her. On the husband’s arrival, he was not pleased to see the baby, but she 
showed him the cap and the picture, and told him the whole story, pointing 
out the new well also. So all ended happily.'* 


Gaston Paris did not think that an Oriental parallel to the 
All’s Well theme had been found, and he did not consider 
Landau’s Indian analogs significant. “Les contes indiens 
qu’en rapproche M. Landau (Die Quellen des Decamerone, 
2e. éd. p. 146 ss) ont une ressemblance plus ou moins éloignée, 
mais ne présentent pas le trait essentiel du conte, l’ordre, en 
apparence inéxecutable, donné par le mari 4 la femme, et 
executé par elle.’””*—But this is in the tale just given, though 
Landau’s analysis doves not show it. Perhaps Paris had not 
seen the full text of the tale, and was depending upon 
Landau’s rather misleading outline. He thought the 
following Turkish story of special importance. 


ences, and may be used to supplement the material here quoted. Landau 
has a particular fondness for tracing the origins of the novelle to India, 
sometimes on the basis of slight resemblances. 

18 Maive Stokes, Indian Fairy Tales, London, 1880. “The Clever 
Wife,” Tale XXVIII, p. 216. 

1 Romania, XVI, 98., note. Some discussion of Eastern parallels— 
not particularly satisfactory—will be found in The Remarks of M. Karl 
Simrock on the Plots of Shakespeare's Plays, with Notes and Additions by 
J. O. Halliwell, London, (The Shakespeare Society), 1850, pp. 95 ff. 
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A certain prince had a Vizier, who was the father of a twelve-year old 
daughter. Hearing the maiden’s cleverness praised, the prince called the 
Vizier to him, and propounded a riddle, which the Vizier was to answer within 
three days, or lose his head. After three days had passed, and the Vizier 
could find no answer, his daughter gave him the solution. When the prince 
was told, he asked who had given the Vizier the answer. At first the Vizier 
asserted that he himself had guessed the riddle; then he admitted that his 
daughter had aided him. The prince answered, “If that is the case, the 
maiden will do for my wife.’”” The girl demanded that before they were 
married, the prince should bring her a white elephant, and a man without 
sorrow. The elephant was procured, but the prince, after searching vainly 
for three years for a man without sorrow, returned home. He then married 
the Vizier’s daughter, but did not live with her. Instead, he went off 
hunting, announcing that he should be gone nine years. Upon leaving he 
gave his wife an empty chest, the mouth of which was sealed with his seal, 
commanding her to fill it with gold and silver without opening it, and a 
mare who must give birth to a foal like his black horse. He also told his 
wife that she must bear a child, instruct him well, and send the child to him, 
mounted upon the horse. 

After he had been gone three days, the wife attired herself like a king’s 
son, dressed up four hundred maidens like men, and rode out after her hus- 
band. She pitched her tent near the place where he was staying, thus attract- 
ing his attention. Hospitalities were exchanged, the prince not recognizing 
his wife in disguise. They played checkers in the prince’s tent. The pre- 
tended youth proposed that they should play for a stake. So each wagered 
his horse, saddle, trappings, and seal. The wife won, and retiring to her 
tent with the seal, she brought the horse and mare together. Opening the 
chest, she filled it with gold and silver, and sealed it with her husband’s 
seal. She then sent horse, trappings and seal back tothe prince. The next 
evening, the wife proposed that they play fyr a girl. She purposely lost, and 
told the prince that she would send.him a beautiful female slave. Retiring 
to her tent, she then assumed that disguise, and came back to her husband. 
He was inflamed with love for the supposed slave, and lay that night with 
her. They drank spirits (Branntwein), and the slave gave the prince a box 
on the ear. Angry and drunken, he chased the slave away from his tent. 
The wife then collected her retinue, and returned home. 

After nine months, nine days and nine hours, she bore a son, whom she 
had well instructed as he grew older. The mare also bore a foal. At the end 
of the nine years, the prince returned. His son was placed on the steed, and 
sent to meet his father. The prince was told that the boy was the son of the 
Vizier’s daughter. At first he was angry, thinking that the child was not his 
own. Then the wife showed him the chest, told him that the steed on which 
the boy was riding was the issue of the mare and his own horse, and related 
the whole story. 
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“Then the prince was exceedingly joyful over what the maiden had done; 
because she was exceedingly clever and well-instructed, he exalted her 
above all his other wives. After he had lived with her a long time, he finally 
died.’’?° 


The motivation of the husband’s desertion varies. The 
Indian tale, “The Clever Wife,”’ just cited from the collection 
by Stokes, is unusual in that the husband lays his commands 
upon his wife as a jest. In the Turkish story there seems to 
be no reason for the husband’s departure for a nine-year 
stay, immediately after the marriage, but I am inclined to 
think that a fuller form of the tale would reveal it as pique 
for the tasks laid upon him by his wife,?\—the procuring of a 
white elephant and a man who had known no sorrow. Oral 
circulation frequently obscures the motivation of popular 
stories. The introductory episode of the Turkish tale, 
in which the girl wins a husband by her cleverness, should 
be especially noted. 

A pretty example of the theme comes from a collection of 
Norwegian ballads.” 

King Kristian goes off to war, and lays three tasks upon his wife. She 
must build a throne shining like the morning sun, construct a magnificent 
hall, and have a child by him. She gets advice from an old man. After the 
accomplishment of the first two tasks, she follows her husband to Scotland 
in disguise, and is gotten with child by him. The king gives her a ring with 
his name on it, which serves as a proof of the paternity of the child when he 
returns home. 


The strange compilation known as the Mégussaga or the 
Bragda-Magus saga well illustrates the introduction of the 
episode into a longer narrative. The material in the saga was 
in large part carried to Iceland by men who had listened to 


20 W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur der nordlichen tiirkischen Stimme, 
Vol. VI, Dialect der Tarantschi. St. Petersburg, 1886. “Die Kluge Wesirs- 
Tocher,” pp. 191-198. 

21 Cf. the Mégussaga, below. Anger at the division of the cock, which is 
imposed upon Hlothver by his bride Ermenga, leads to his setting her the 
tasks which form the main theme of the episode. 

22M. B. Landstad, Norske Folkeviser, Christiania, 1853. ‘Kong Kristian 
og hans dronning,” No. LXXIII, pp. 585 ff. 
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the tales of French minstrels, and after being further altered 
by oral transmission, was worked up into written form. 
In its present shape it cannot be earlier than the middle of 
the thirteenth century. The portion which is of interest 
for us may be briefly summarized. 


Hlothver is king of Saxland. One day he asks his counsellor Sigurd 
whether there is a king equal to him on earth. Sigurd tells him that as long 
as he lacks a wife and children his power is not complete, and draws his 
attention to Ermenga, daughter of Hugon of Miklagarth. The marriage 
is arranged, and Hlothver goes to get his bride. Ermenga paints her face 
white with chalk-water, and brings Hlothver a roasted cock, asking him to 
divide it between her and her father and two brothers. Hlothver is annoyed, 
but divides the cock. He returns to his own land, but remembers the insult. 
A Danish army is besieging Treviris. Hlothver, on going to war, sets his 
wife, in revenge for the insult of the division of the cock, three tasks, to be 
accomplished within three years: she must build a hall, as splendid as that of 
her father; she must get a stallion, sword and hawk, as costly as those owned 
by Hlothver; she must show him a son of whom he is father and she the 
mother. She builds the hall. She then gives Sigurd the regency of Saxland, 
goes to Miklagarth, and brings back sixty warriors to Treviris, which is held 
by the Danes. She calls herself Jarl Iring of Alimannia, and enters the army 
of the Danish king. Her brother Hrolf, who is with Hlothver, tells him he 
has seen a fair maiden looking out of a window of the city. Ermenga, as the 
maiden, tells Hlothver that she is captive of Jarl Iring and that she is a 
princess of Frigia, and beseeches him to free her. The king sends for Iring, 
who consents to give up the captive for the king’s stallion, sword and hawk. 
She then puts on women’s clothes, and is conducted by Hrolf to the king, 
who keeps her three nights. She gets possession of the king’s ring. With the 
help of Hrolf she returns to Saxland, where a son is born to her. The king 
returns also in due time, and finds that the tasks have been performed. 


The anger of Hlothver at the division of the cock—a 
widespread folk-theme—is not a plausible reason for the 
imposition of the tasks. The whole saga, indeed, quite 
lacks the artistry which transforms varied materials into 
a unified whole, and is therefore not significant in a study 
of motivation in medieval story-telling.” 


23 Cf. Paul’s Grundriss, Strassburg, 1901-1909, IL, 874. Especially useful 
is H. Suchier, “Die Quellen der MAgussaga,” Germania, XX (1875), 273-291. 
For references to the division of the cock, see J. Bolte and G. Polivka, An- 
merkungen zu den Kinder-und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm, Leipzig, 
1915, II, 360. I have depended for the above summary on Suchier’s fuller 
analysis, pp. 275 ff. 
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Far finer in every way is the charming prose romance 
Le Livre du Trés Chevalereux Comte d’Artois et de sa Femme. 
This graceful story, which reflects the full tide of chivalry, 
deserves especial attention. The hero and heroine are 
historical, but their adventures are fictitious. Philip I of 
Burgundy, born in 1323, the son of Eudes IV and Jeanne de 
France, Countess of Artois, married in 1338 the Countess 
Jeanne of Boulogne, who bore him an heir in 1342. Philip 
died in 1346. The title “Comte d’Artois” was never prop- 
erly his; it would have passed to him on the death of his 
mother, who survived him. The romance appears to 
have been written in the later fifteenth century for Rodulf, 
marquis of Axberg, count of Neuchatel, a friend of the Duke 
of Burgundy. Devices in the ornamentation make it 
probable that one manuscript was prepared for the wedding 
of Rodulf’s son with Marie of Savoy in 1476. Rodulf 
himself died in 1487. The important point is that the 
romance affords a faithful picture of chivalric conventions 
of the later fifteenth century, and that its purpose is in 
effect a glorification and exaltation of an earlier Duke of 
Burgundy and his wife. The theme of All’s Well is much 
expanded by descriptions of the “grans vaillances” of the 
noble count, after leaving his wife. These, with the intro- 
ductory matter preceding the marriage, form considerably 
more than half of the whole work. The development of the 
main theme is thus greatly retarded. 


*4 The edition by J. Barrois, Paris, 1837, is a joy to read, with its clear 
type approximating in form to the fifteenth-century letters, and its repro- 
ductions of the excellent drawings in the MS,—excellent despite obvious 
faults of perspective and proportion. A good idea of the distribution of the 
material may be gained from the summaries of the contents of each section 
of the romance. As to the character of the material, the editor remarks, 
“L’ouvrage qui nous occupe ne sauroit donc étre considéré comme historique 
qu’en ce sens qu’il retrace les aventures d’un personnage réel, dont la plupart 
des actions ont été imaginées d’aprés ce qui se passoit sous les yeux de 
Vauteur, et narrées de maniére a impressionner l’esprit de ses contemporains.”’ 
(p. xxii) For biographical details, see the Introduction, pp. ix, xvii. 
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The Count of Artois was united in marriage to the daughter of the Count 
of Boulogne, with great pomp and rejoicing. Two or three years were hap- 
pily spent by the couple in their city of Arras, but no child was born to them. 
This put the Count into a deep melancholy. One day, as he was leaning at 
a window thinking of this matter, the Countess approached, and asked the 
reason of his dejection. He replied, “realizing her devotion and good-will 
towards him,” that he had formed a firm resolution. ‘This is, that I shall 
leave this country, and not return to be with you, until three impossible 
things are accomplished: first, that you be with child by me, and that I 
know it not; second, that I give you my steed that I love so much, and that 
I know it not; third and last, that I give you my diamond also, and that I 
know it not.” Shortly thereafter the Count rode away, leaving his wife 
behind so sorely afflicted that it was long believed that life had left her body. 
The adventures of the Count are then related at length. After the first despair 
of her grief was over, the Countess cast about for means to accomplish the 
tasks laid upon her. Clad in man’s attire, she set out to find her husband, 
attended by a faithful vassal named Olivier. Feigning that she was going ona 
pilgrimage, she followed her husband to Valladolid, where she recognized 
his lodgings by the arms outside the door. Taking the name of Philipot, 
she entered his service as page. Sleeping in his chamber, as was the custom, 
she overhears her husband sighing for the love of the daughter of the king of 
Castille. She reveals the Count’s love to the duenna of the princess, and also 
tells the duenna her whole story. They arrange that the Count shall be told 
that the princess grants him her love, but that in reality the Countess shall be 
substituted in her place in bed. This is done; the trick is repeated secretly 
many times, and the Countess is got with child. In her disguise as page, 
she receives from her husband the diamond, as a reward for her services in the 
love-affair, and the horse as well, to heal the malady from which the page 
appears to suffer. The Countess then makes her way back to Arras, where 
she calls an assembly of the nobles and clergy, and tells them of her accom- 
plishment of the tasks laid upon her by her husband. The Count is sent for 
by an embassy headed by the Bishop of Arras, who tells him of the fulfilment 
of the tasks. The Count is deeply impressed by the devotion of his wife, 
and returns to Arras, where a child is born to them. ‘There they lived in 
happy tranquillity for the rest of their lives.” 


The motivation of the story is not faultless. ‘The Count- 
ess of Artois is abandoned by her husband, who imposes the 
well-known conditions because, after three years of married 
life, she has given him no child. It is, therefore, absurd for 
her to run all the dangers to which she exposes herself, in 
order to pass one night with her husband, with so proble- 
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matical a chance of success.” This blemish is very 
effectually concealed by the charm with which the whole is 
narrated, however. 

It is time to consider the bearing of these stories upon the 
interpretation of All’s Well that Ends Well. 

In the first place, they exalt the cleverness and devotion of 
the woman; the wits of the wife are more than a match for 
those of the husband, and her purpose is a happy reunion 
with him. There are analogous tales, of a similar signifi- 
cance, of a wife lying incognito with her husband without 
the imposition of tasks. A pretty Spanish poem” treats 
“del engafio que usé la reina dofia Maria de Aragon, para 
qué el rey don Pedro su marido durmiese con ella.” The 
husband is pleased,?”? and summons witnesses. The queen 
has a child in due course of time. An Egyptian folk-tale 
tells of the marriage of a girl of the Clever Wench type with 
a prince. After they are married he refuses to live with her. 
She disguises herself three times and has three children by 
him. When he learned the truth he “was very happy and 
recognized the superiority of his wife . . . and they lived 
in happiness and prosperity all their lives’** In many 
other analogs an unmarried woman must perform difficult 
tasks before a man will marry her. The tale of Diarmaid 
and Graidhne will serve as an illustration; I quote Professor 
Child’s summary. 

‘The Graidhne whom we have seen winniny Fionn for husband by guessing 
his riddles . . . afterwards became enamored of Diarmaid, Fionn’s nephew, 


in consequence of her accidentally seeing a beauty spot on Diarmaid’s fore- 
head. This had the power of infecting with love any woman whose eye 


26 Gaston Paris, loc. cit. It should be observed, however, that the inti- 
macy of the Count and Countess extends over a considerable time in the 
romance, not a single night. Cf. Barrois, p. 171. 

%*F. J. Wolf, Uber eine Sammlung spanischer Romanzen in fliegenden 
Blattern auf der Unitersitats-Bibliothek zu Prag, Wien, 1850, p. 42. 

27 EF] rey qued6 del engafio con muy grande admiracion; pero como era 
discreto por ello no se enojé. 

28 Antin-Pacha: Contes populaires de la Vallée du Nil, Paris, 1895, 
“La Fille du Menusier,” tale XX, p. 239. 
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should light upon it: wherefore Diarmaid used to wear his cap well down. 
Graidhne tried to make Diarmaid run away with her. But he said, “I will 
not go with thee. I will not take thee in softness, and I will not take thee in 
hardness; I will not take thee without, and I will not take thee within; I 
will not take thee on horseback, and I will not take thee on foot.”” Then he 
went and built himself a house where he thought he should be out of her 
way. But Graidhne found him out. She took up a position between the 
two sides of the door, on a buck goat, and called to him to go with her. For, 
said she, “I am not without, I am not within; I am not on foot, and I am not 
on a horse; and thou must go with me.’’ After this Diarmaid had no choice.*® 


Very numerous are the tales in which the Clever Wench 
gives more than one proof of her wit; first, before marriage, 
and then after her union to the desirable husband, generally 
of high station, whom her adroitness has won for her.*? 
Among these tales is, of course, the novella of Boccaccio 
which serves as a basis for Shakspere’s play. The immediate 
source of the movella remains to be discovered. 

In the second place, the husband, in the tales of married 
heroines with which we are chiefly concerned, accepts the 
situation as an evidence of his wife’s courage and love. 
Nowhere is there a suggestion that he regards himself as 
having been despicably tricked. Many of the tales empha- 
size his pleasure at the outcome. And his rejoicing has a 
good foundation, for all these couples seem, in the good old 
way, “‘to live happily ever after.”” The merits of the wife 
bring their reward. In the Romance of the Count of Artois, the 
duenna, whom the count interviews before returning ‘home, 
in order to learn from her the whole truth, puts the matter 
plainly. ‘Par foy, sire, fait-elle, le celer ne vous vault riens; 
si vous jure en ma conscience qu’a la plus léale et meilleure 
dame de quoy I’en puist tenir parole estez-vous mariés; et bien 


29 Engl. and Scot. Popular Ballads, 1,8. The whole of this introduction to 
the ballad of the Elfin Knight may be read with profit. 

30 Cf. Bolte and Volivka’s analysis of Grimm’s tale “Die kluge Bauern- 
tochter,” loc. cit., II, 349 ff., which tells of the girl’s cleverness both before 
and after marrying the king. A very large number of variants are registered. 
The whole discussion of this story by Bolte and Volivka serves to show how 
complicated a study of the sources of Boccacio’s novella might be made, 
and how impossible any such exhaustive study would be here. 
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l’a monstré quant pour vostre amour a enduré telle peine qui 
ne puet & dame estre pareille, durant sa queste ennuyeuse, 
laquelle ja n’eust achevée ne fust sa science et bonne con- 
duicte; si me fist son fait si grant pitié avoir au cuer, qu’a luy 
aidier ay mis l’onneur de ma dame et mon bien en adventure, 
dont il n’est en riens mesvenu, pour quoy je loue Dieu et la 
benoite vierge Marie sa précieuse mére, 4 qui je prie qu’ilz 
veullent changier vostre vouloir en telle maniére que ce soit 
a la joye de ‘ma dame la contesse d’Artois, qui si léalment 
vous ayme que bien vous en doit souvenir 4 toutes heures.’’! 

In the sources of All’s Well, then, we recognize a Virtue- 
Story, exalting the devotion of a woman to the man who so 
far forgets his duty as to treat her cruelly. Analogs of other 
kinds will occur to the reader immediately; the adventures 
of Griselda or Fair Annie, in which a husband comes to 
realize the fidelity of his wife after she has been subjected 
to the most trying of proofs, the ballad of Child Waters, in 
which the heroine, though pregnant, is forced to follow 
her lover’s horse on foot before the man relents, the Nuwt- 
Brown Maid, which exhibits various tests of the woman’s 
fidelity, ending with the moral, 


Here may ye see that wimen be 
In love, meke, kinde, and stable. 


All this directly contradicts the argument that the actions of 
Helena in regaining her husband would not have seemed 
deserving of admiration. There is in Shakspere’s play, to 
be sure, no formal recognition of Helena’s devotion and 
cleverness. The reason for this is clear; it has been crowded 
out in order to sustain the dramatic suspense by making 
things seem to go against the heroine up to the last moment. 
Of all this there is no suggestion in Boccaccio’s tale. Ber- 
tram is betrothed to Lafeu’s daughter, and gives a ring as a 
token. The King recognizes it as having belonged to 
Helena. Bertram denies this, saying it was thrown him 
from a window in Florence. He is led away, and a letter from 


*| Barrois, pp. 188 f. 
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Diana is read, stating that Bertram promised to marry her. 
Bertram is brought back, and the Widow and Diana both 
pray that the King will have the marriage performed. 
With insulting words, Bertram denies any obligation to 
Diana. She then shows the ring, which Bertram admits 
was his, and offers to return it, if he will give her her own. 
She says it is like the ring upon the finger of the King, and 
that she gave it to Bertram in bed. Bertram confesses the 
ring was hers, and Parolles says that Bertram promised to 
marry Diana. The King asks Diana where she got the ring; 
she answers in riddles, and at last sends for Helena, who 
produces the ring. 

This complicated series of mistakes is far more dramatic as 
material for a fifth act than the pretty scene in the French 
romance in which husband and wife are united, or the 
elaborate banquet-setting in Boccaccio’s tale. After these 
mistakes are all resolved, the final reconciliation of Bertram 
and Helena is curiously brief and bald, even more so than in 
Cymbeline, when Posthumus and Imogen are at last united. 
Other reasons for this brevity of treatment in All’s Well will 
appear presently. Here the point to observe is that for 
dramatic reasons the Virtue Story quality, so evident in the 
analogues, is somewhat disguised in Shakspere’s dénouement. 

We are now in a position to refute the assertion that 
Helena is guilty of indelicate persistence in pursuing the 
man who has rebuffed her. Just such persistence, such single- 
eyed devotion to a good object, irrespective of all other 
considerations, was regarded as meritorious. It is one of the 
most striking features of the Virtue Stories. As Hales says 
of the tale of Griselda, “the story does not contemplate 
the virtue it celebrates in reference to other virtues. It does 
not concern itself with these; in its devotion to its one 
object, it may even outrage some of them.’ I have already 
pointed out the importance of a proper understanding of 
this matter, in a discussion of the wager-plot in Cymbeline.* 


32 Percy Folio Manuscript, ed. Hales and Furnivall, III, 422. 
% P.M. L. A., XXXV, 407. 
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That a virtue might be carried too far, or that it might 
transgress the most elementary demands of common-sense 
and decency in making for its goal, seems to have been little 
regarded in medieval story. Fantastic exaggerations were 
common, and due allowance must be made for these exag- 
gerations when we find them woven into the fabric of 
Shakspere’s plays. 

Equally untenable, in the light of early analogs, is the 
idea that the bed-trick is immodest, unworthy of a refined 
woman. There is never the least intimation in these analogs 
that the heroine, in thus proving her devotion, is doing an 
immodest thing. The answer would have been: she is lying 
with her husband, as any chaste wife has a right todo. The 
objection that delicacy would prevent her from doing so 
under false pretences would have been met by an Eliza- 
bethan, partly by the obvious point that she has to do soin 
order to fulfil her husband’s conditions, and partly by the 
conviction, which we have just noted, that virtue should 
stick at nothing in pursuing its course. Would the elegant 
chronicler of the adventures of the Count of Artois, writing 
in the late fifteenth century, in order to compliment the 
houses of Burgundy and Artois, have attributed this ruse to 
the elegant and virtuous Countess if it had seemed indelicate? 
Would Shakspere, in Measure for Measure, have made the 
ensky’d and sainted Isabella, the gentle forsaken Mariana, 
and the benevolent Duke use a similar stratagem if it had 
been felt repugnant to modesty? 

What, now, as to the psychological adequacy of the 
ending of the play? Shall we conclude that “the triumph 
of Helena’s love will be merely external,” that a union so 
brought about will never be happy? 

To‘argue’thus is to miss the whole point of the Faithful 
Wife theme, whether in medieval and Renaissance analogs, 
or in Shakspere. }No matter how harsh the treatment of the 
woman by,the man, no matter how unsuited they may 
seem to each other, it is a convention of the Virtue-Story 
that they “live happily ever after.” 
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Ful many a yeer in heigh prosperitee 
Liven these two in concord and in reste, 
says Chaucer, after the trials of Griselda are over. After 
their reunion, the Count of Artois and his wife “‘vesquirent 
en bonne transquillité le résidu du temps qu’ils avoient a 
vivre.” So Beltramo lived with Giletta, “come sua sposa e 
moglie onorando, l’amd e sommamente ebbe cara.”” In the 
cold light of reason, these endings may not seem destined 
to bring happiness. So one may argue that Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid would have had little in common; 
she might have longed to exchange palace etiquet for the 
delightful freedom of begging on the street. Would the 
Prince have really been happy with Cinderella, obviously 
of a very different social station, just because she happened 
to have a small foot? The answer is, of course he would; 
the cold light of reason is no guide in stories. The fulfilment 
of the task is not a logical settlement of the dislike or indif- 
ference of the man for the woman, but it has perfect validity 
in a tale. Bertram, in setting the tasks for Helena, was 
really only stating in picturesque fashion that he would 
never live with her. ‘‘When thou canst get the ring upon 
my finger, which never shall come off, and show me a child 
begotten of thy body that I am father to, then call me 
husband, but in such a ‘then’ I write a ‘never.’”’ Dorigen 
in the Franklin’s Tale sets an impossible condition, as she 
thinks, in order to get rid of an importunate wooer, like the 
ladies in the analogous tales in the Filocolo and the Decam- 
eron. But when the seemingly impossible is accomplished, 
the promise has to be kept. In the tales which we have 
just been examining, the accomplishment of the tasks, 
like the fitting of the slipper on Cinderella’s foot, seems 
miraculously to melt away all reluctance on the part of the 
promiser. The inconsequence of fairy tales in this regard 
has been delightfully satirized by Barrie, in A Kiss for 
Cinderella. The Prince is very bored with the whole busi- 
ness, and as Cinderella advances for the trial he says, ‘Oh, 
bother!” 
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(These words are the last spoken by him in his present state. When we 
see him again, which is the moment afterwards, he is translated. He looks 
the same, but so does a clock into which new works have been put. The 
change is effected quite simply by Cinderella delicately raising her skirt and 
showing him her foot. As the exquisite nature of the sight thus vouchsafed 
him penetrates his being, a tremor passes through his frame; his vices take 
flight from him and the virtues enter. It is a heady wakening, and he falls 
at her feet.) 


“His vices take flight from him and the virtues enter.” 
Could anything more perfectly describe what happens to 
Bertram at the end of the play than this? Or what happens 
to the men whom Julia, Hero, Mariana, Celia, Imogen, and 
other pure and beautiful heroines marry? ‘‘We are aston- 
ished,”’ says Creizenach, “how easily in these closing scenes 
the wrong-doers are pardoned, even when through their 
criminal devices they have conjured up the greatest dangers. 
. . . Furthermore, it often happens that in the closing 
scenes attempts at poisoning and the like are no longer 
reprehended. The most unbelievable forgiveness in this 
regard is that of the innocent and suffering women, who 
in many such pieces are forsaken by their husbands for a 
mistress, or even pursued with attempt to kill. Conclusions 
about the moral convictions and feelings of the dramatists cannot 
be drawn from these scenes:* they are obviously a part of the 
style of the romantic and unrealistic drama, as in comedy, 
where all ends with general happiness; we shall also notice 
examples of such ready forgiveness in Spanish comedies.”* 
The reason why occurrences of this sort in drama were 
confined to no one region is that the conventions of story- 
telling which produced them were the common traditions 
of the various countries of Western Europe. 

I imagine that some readers of the preceding pages have 
questioned whether the general critical method here pursued 
is sound, whether the conventions of the Middle Ages may 
properly be applied to literature of the age of Elizabeth. 

* Italics mine. 

% Creizenach, Geschichte des neueren Dramas, Halle, 1909, IV, 306 ff. 
I am indebted for this reference to Schiicking. 
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I would urge that in very large measure those conventions 
do hold, and that they may be properly applied in criticism. 
Indeed, I believe that they illuminate much which is other- 
wise difficult of explanation. The false connotations of the 
word “medieval” are still very potent, however. Many 
people still balk at the idea that anything medieval can 
really be significant for such a glorious “modern” as Shak- 
spere. The real modernity of the Middle Ages is only 
just coming to be fully understood. “The more we know 
of the conditions of those times,” says Dr. Foakes-Jackson, 
“the plainer does it become that our problems are often the 
same under different names, and that even modern views, 
which pass for being advanced, have their counterpart in 
those days.’’*6 Certainly this must be even truer of the 
Elizabethan era, which was so much closer to the Middle 
Ages than we are. I will quote from a private letter from 
one of the most distinguished of English Shakspere critics, 
in connection with medieval elements in Shakspere. ‘It 
is only the best scholars (and some simple human beings 
quite unscholarly) who do not fall into the trap presented 
by the words ‘Middle Ages’ and ‘Medieval.’ The Middle 
Ages were inhabited, not by a strange people across a 
dark frontier, but by ourselves. The frontier was built 
(and the name invented) by the arrogance of the newly 
intoxicated Renaissance. There are differences, of course, 
but chiefly in the means and methods of civilization, and 
especially in the literary art. They accepted a story, and 
told it, as a story, without critical preoccupations.” 

I have already urged the importance of a study of the 
survival of medieval chivalric ideas, in criticising Cymbeline 
and Troilus and Cressida.7 | Posthumus Leonatus has been 
blamed by generations of critics for the wager which he 
makes on his wife’s honor, yet when: five story is carefully 


% An Introduction to the History of Christianity, New York, 1921, p. vii. 

87 For the paper on Cymbeline, seq above, note 33; for that on Troilus 
and Cressida, Shakes perian Studies, New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 1916, 
pp. 187 ff. 
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examined, it becomes clear that according to the social 
convictions of Shakspere’s day, Posthumus could have 
acted in no other fashion. Boas has well emphasized the 


- medieval conception of “‘service” in All’s Well. ‘“[{Helena] 


feels throughout that as a dependent of the great house 
she stands in a feudal relation to Bertram, and that in 
return for the protection extended to her, she owes him, 
in the technical sense, ‘service.’ ’’** The reader may follow 
the development of this argument at his leisure; he will note 
how completely it disposes of the conclusions of Gervinus. 
Due allowance has to be made for changes in the Elizabethan 
attitude towards chivalry; Troilus and Cressida marks a 
distinct shift in the point of view. But this does not mean 
that Shakspere had reached anything like our modern 
convictions about social ethics. He was on the whole far 
nearer to the days of Chaucer than to those of Tennyson. 

The traditions of the Middle Ages were just as strong in 
Shakspere’s day in popular as in chivalric tradition,— 
in tales transmitted orally in ballad form and in prose 
narrative among the unlettered, in narratives in the spirit 
of the fadliaux, in folk-lore, and in cheap printed texts 
preserving the favorite stories of earlier times. It is a com- 
monplace that Shakspere utilized much of this material. 
But he took over not merely “‘the stcry”; he was influenced 
very deeply by current traditions as to what the story 
meant, and how it was to be interpreted. The spirit as well 
as the substance of medieval narrative entered vitally into 
his plays. He was a man peculiarly close to the people, in 
birth, education, and the conditions of his craft as actor and 
author. He knew perfectly well what tales his audiences 
were familiar with, and when he put one of these, or an anal- 
ogous story, upon the stage, he had to make his work conform 
in large measure to the way in which the spectators would 
naturally understand it. His part was not to alter radically 
events or motivation, but to make the personages in the 


88 Shakespeare and His Predecessors, p. 350. 
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story seem so real, by his marvellous power of characteriza- 
tion, and to set them in such effective dramatic action, that 
the whole gained new life, new vividness, new interest. 

This goes far to explain the sharp contrast which the 
modern reader feels between the improbability of many of 
Shakspere’s plots, and his extraordinary knowledge of human 
nature. Are we to suppose that he did not perceive such 
incongruities? Not at all; he must have known that a girl 
like Portia would hardly have staked her life’s happiness 
upon a silly business like the choice of the caskets, nor 
Viola, shipwrecked upon a foreign coast, have decided to 
serve the reigning duke in the guise of a eunuch. But the 
conventions of story were so strong with him and with his 
audience that these incongruities troubled him and them 
far less than they do us. They really disturb modern audi- 
ences but little, for we still have similar conventions in 
story and drama today. The poor girl who marries the rich 
youth who has tried to seduce her, and finally reformed, is a 
familiar type in cheap fiction and in melodrama, and the 
general! conclusion is that she is extremely lucky to marry a 
man of better social station and abundant funds, no matter 
what his actions have been. The moral eighteenth century 
wept copiously over Pamela’s trials, but envied her final 
good fortune. The “happy land, where things come right” 
on the stage and in romance*® will probably be with us for a 
long time yet, and the critic, with all his devotion to logic 
and reason, must make his judgments conform in large 
measure to its accepted improbabilities. 

The real objection of many critics to the conduct of 
Helena lies, I think, in having a heroine mixed up in what 
is to modern ideas an unsavory sexual intrigue. They are 
disturbed at Helena’s badinage with Parolles about virginity, 
and even see in it a deliberate coarsening of her character. 
It seems rather trite to remark that the Elizabethan attitude 
towards such matters was quite different from our own. 


39 See the charming essay by Brander Matthews, ‘“The Pleasant Land of 
Scribia,” in The Principles of Playmaking. New York, 1919, pp. 133 ff. 
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A little reading of the contemporary drama of Webster, 
Middleton, Beaumont and Fletcher, and the rest is one of the 
best correctives to setting too high a standard of delicacy 
in this period. Even in Shakspere, who is far more decent 
than any of them, one is often surprised at the tone of 
conversation and jesting in mixed company as to marital 
relations, the getting of children, cuckoldry, indecencies of 
dress, and the like. There really seems to be no need to 
collect a floralegium of unfragrant passages to prove the 
point. Perhaps the Elizabethans were no worse than 
ourselves, but their social conventions and taboos were quite 
different. We do not think a plot that turns upon the sub- 
stitution of a woman in bed is very suitable matter for the 
stage today, nor that it is very pleasant to have the girl who 
engages all our sympathy made the center of it, but the 
frequency with which the theme was used in early times in 
narrative and in Elizabethan days upon the stage shows how 
very differently people then felt. 

Many good critics have been led astray by forgetfulness of 
these considerations and of the social arrangements of the 
Elizabethan age. For example, Schiicking, in the excellent 
book to which reference has already been made, is very 
severe with Mariana for accepting the proposal made to her by 
Isabella, at the suggestion of the Duke of Vienna. 

Unheard-of, unspeakable demand upon the honor of a betrothed and for- 
saken girl! Does she not hesitate? Are not the others obliged to have re- 
course to conjurations and tears, to fall upon their knees and implore her? 
Not at all; she is immediately willing to catch the faithless Angelo in the bed 
of love at night as in a trap. One sees with astonishment how lightly the 
self-respect of a woman is here estimated. This solution corresponds to the 
convictions of the fourteenth century, when Boccaccio was alive. It arises, 
as far as its moral elevation is concerned, from the middle and lower social 
orders of the Middle Ages, but certainly not from the convictions of the 
seventeenth century, which was just then beginning, the ideas of which about 
woman, as they appear to us in Overbury, Hall, and others, reveal in com- 
parison a noticeable elevation. Is one to suppose that Shakespeare, who 


shows in other places such immeasurably fine feeling for human dignity, had 
no sense of the riskiness (Bedenklichkeit) of this solution of the play? 
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Schiicking’s answer is that Shakspere was guilty here, and 
in Much Ado, All’s Well, and the Winter’s Tale, of “neglect 
of his highest powers” and of seeking “‘the easiest solution.’’*° 

It is to be remembered that Mariana, though not married 
to Angelo, was betrothed to him, and that this betrothal was 
then held to have much the binding force of a full marriage 
ceremony, and to confer certain of its rights.“ Again, a little 


40 See above, note 12, and cf. pp. 196, 199, 201, of Schiicking’s book. 
“Note what is said in the play: “She should this Angelo have mar- 
ried; was affianced to him by oath, and the nuptial appointed.” But she 
lost her dowry, so Angelo “left her in her tears,” pretending to find dishonor 
in her. Nevertheless, she still loved him. The Duke reassures Mariana, 
Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all. 
He is your husband on a pre-contract: 
To bring you thus together, ’tis no sin, 
Sith that the justice of your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit (Act IV, Sc. I). 


and he tells Isabella that she may “most uprighteously do a poor wronged 
lady a merited benefit.” 

The importance of the betrothal in Shakspere’s plays has not been sufii- © 
ciently recognized. I have already discussed it in connection with Cymbeline 
(Publications, loc. cit., p. 412, note). Furness conjectures that the union of 
Imogen with Posthumus was merely a betrothal or “handfasting,” though 
it was to Imogen as holy as_marriage, and it had clearly brought with it 
full marital rights, cf. Act II, Sc. V, 1.9. Furness’s view is that if the couple 
had been united by the full marriage ceremony, the wooing of Cloten and 
the urging of his suit by the queen would have been impossible. In this 
connection the definition of “handfasting” cited by the New English Dic- 
tionary from Jamieson, 1808-1825, may be repeated. “To kandfast, to 
betrothe by joining hands, in order to cohabitation [sic] before the celebra- 
tion of marriage.” Consider also Claudio’s union with Juliet in Measure 
for Measure, which was to be regarded as legal according to the current 
practice. 

upon a true contract 
I got possession of Julietta’s bed. 
You know the lady, she is fast my wife, 
Save that we do the denunciation lack 
Of outward order. 


They had waited on account of the dowry. Meanwhile the sudden revival of 
an ancient and neglected law resulted in Claudio’s arrest. We do not need 
to take this statute too seriously; law in Shakspere’s romances is often queer 
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reflection on the themes of aristocratic literature in the 
Middle Ages will convince anyone that this ruse, to which 
Schiicking objects, is not specially characteristic of the middle 
or lower social orders. We have just seen it attributed, 
in a medieval romance of the most courtly type, to a lady 
whom the writer particularly desired to compliment. Every- 
one knows that chivalric love sanctioned and even exalted 
much which would seem degrading to a woman today, 
and that many episodes in the most aristocratic of romances 
do not square with modern ideas of feminine purity. But 








stuff. One thinks of Shakspere’s own union with Anne Hathaway, which 
may have been of the sort here discussed. 

The comments of Dr. W. J. Rolfe (article Shakespeare in the Encyclopedia 
Americana, ed. of 1904) are worth quoting. ‘The marriage [of Shakspere] 
had evidently been a hurried one, urged on by the relatives of the bride, but 
apparently not favored by those of the bridegroom, who could not honorably 
avoid it, and seems not to have been inclined to do so. Some biographers 
believe that the couple had been formally betrothed some months before the 
marriage, according to the custom of the time; and this is by no means im- 
probable. The betrothal was then a iegal ceremony, consisting in the inter- 
change of rings, kissing, and joining hands, in the presence of witnesses, 
and often before a priest. Violation of the contract was punished by the 
ecclesiastical law with excommunication; and the betrothal was a legal bar 
to marriage with another person, except by the joint consent of the parties. 
In Shakespeare’s time, at ‘east among the common people, it was often 
regarded as conferring the rights and privileges of the more formal union that 
was to follow; but later in the century the Church authorities condemned 
this license. There may have been such a pre contract, or betrothal, in the 
case of William and Ann. In the absence of any positive testimony to the 
contrary, it is no more than fair to allow them the benefit of the doubt. 

It is an interesting fact that this ancient betrothal is introduced by Shake- 
speare in at least seven of his plays,—“The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘The Winter’s Tale’ (twice), 
‘Much Ado,’ ‘Measure for Measure,’ and ‘King John.’ In ‘Twelfth Night,’ 
Olivia, who has been betrothed to Sebastian, supposing him to be the dis- 
guised Viola, addresses the latter as ‘husband,’ and justifies herself by 
appealing to the priest before whom the ceremony had been performed, with 
the understanding that it was to be kept secret until the marriage should 
take place. Similarly, Robert Arden, the poet’s maternal grandfather, in a 
legal document, calls his daughter Agnes the wife (uxor) of the man to whom 
she was married three months later.” 
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this is not the main point. The important thing is that 
Shakspere’s plays are to be judged, not by the works of Hall 
or Overbury, who wrote for a small circle, and were in no 
wise representative of the general thought of their time, 
but by the literature with which the audiences of Shakspere 
were familiar, literature which had proved its right to be 
remembered through generations of men, high and low, 
rich and poor. An admirable means of getting an idea of 
this literature is afforded by the list of books in Captain 
Cox’s library, which may be conveniently found in Furni- 
vall’s delightful edition of Robert Laneham’s Letter,” a list 
which affords, as the editor puts it, “‘a view of the literature 
in which the reading members of the English middle class in 
Elizabeth’s time were brought up.’”’ The good captain, 
who had “great ouersight in matters of storie,”’ read chiefly 
romances and popular tales, hke Huon of Bordeaux, Bevis 
of Hampton, The Squire of Low Degree, The Tale of the Widow 
Edyth, The Nutbrown Maid, Sir Eglamour, a variety of 
traditional ballads and popular songs, a few “‘auncient playz,”’ 
and miscellaneous material, ranging from The Hy Wey 
to the Spitlhouse to Doctor Boord’s breuiary of Health. The 
plays of Shakspere were written in large measure for the 
Captain Coxes of his day, and for the even less educated 
fellows who crowded the pit of his theater and upon whose 
pleasure the success of any public play !argely depended. 
An appeal to the more cultured in the galleries and on 
the stage was no less possible; but such subtleties as appealed 
to them did not bother the vulgar, any more than they 
disturb people today who like Hamlet or Othello chiefly as 
melodrama. If the finest things in the plays of Shakspere 
were not for the groundlings, the bone and sinew of them, 
the simple broad lines of the story, could be understood by 
just this class, and were meant to be. Some exception must, 
of course, be made in the case of plays obviously designed for 
court circles, but All’s Well was not one of these. The 


42In The Shakespeare Library, New York, 1907. Cf. pp. v and xii. 
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piece which we are discussing did not mean one thing to 
Captain Cox and another to a man like the Earl of South- 
ampton; it merely carried the more cultured man further, into 
a region of thought and emotion and artistic appreciation 
which the plainer citizen could not penetrate. 

The artistic purpose of A/l’s Well will be considered later 
more in detail. Meanwhile we may gather up the threads of 
the preceding argument. It is clear that, from the point of 
view of narrative traditions and social gthics in Shakspere’s 
day, the conduct of Helena in fulfilling the conditions set by 
Bertram for their union was admirable; that she showed 
cleverness, devotion and courage; that she was guilty neither 
of immodesty nor of unwomanly persistency; and that the 
“happy ending’ was accepted as a convention of drama 
because it was also a convention of story-telling. 

But what of the opening scenes? Does a similar method 
of investigation exonerate Helena from the charge of un- 
worthy conduct in forcing Bertram into a marriage which he 
does not desire? Again, from the point of view of Shakspere’s 
own day, I think Helena is guiltless. The whole matter 
deserves separate consideration, and must be treated by 
itself, though fortunately it may be disposed of more rapidly 
than the episode which has just been analyzed. 


II 
HELENA AND BERTRAM: THE HEALING OF THE KING 


For the sake of clearness I will call this opening episode 
the Healing of the King, to distinguish it from the Fulfilment 
of the Tasks, which has just been considered. These two 
themes, both of which belong to the general type known to 
students of popular story as “the Clever Wench,” have 
been noted in combination, so far as my knowledge extends, 
only in Boccaccio and Shakspere. Tales illustrating the 
cleverness of the heroine both before and after marriage are, 
however, very common. In a large number of these the 
girl wins a high-born husband by her adroitness, and then 
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gives other proofs of her shrewdness after her marriage. 
This is the case, for example, in the Turkish story of the 
Vizier’s Clever Daughter, already cited.* The Healing of 
the King was obviously attached to the Fulfilment of the 
Tasks in a similar way, to explain how the heroine came to 
be married, and to illustrate her cleverness. Boccaccio 
probably found the two in a source not now known to us; it is 
possible, of course, that he made the combination himself. 

Landau thinks the Healing of the King of Eastern origin. 
This may be true, but the best of his analogs, an Indian tale 
from the story-collection of Somadeva, bears, to my mind, 
only a slight resemblance to the incident in Boccaccio. I 
give a somewhat more detailed summary than he does, in 
order that the reader may judge for himself.“ 


Kirtisend, the wife of the rich young merchant Devasena, is ill-treated 
by her mother-in-law at home. Devasena goes away on a journey, after 
urging his mother to be kind to his wife. But the mother-in-law treats her 
with great cruelty, shutting her up in a dungeon, and giving her only a little 
rice each day. Finally Kirtisena escapes, and putting on man’s attire, 
joins a caravan, which is passing through the woods. She fears robbers and 
conceals herself in a hollow tree. The caravan is attacked by a robber band, 
and all are slain. Kirtisend hears from her place of concealment in the tree 
a female demon (Rakshasi) telling her children about the illness of King 
Vasudatta. While he was asleep a centipede crawled into his ear, and mul- 
tiplied in his brain. The demon goes on to narrate how the king may be 
healed. Kirtisena, having listened to all this, determines to undertake the 
cure. Still disguised as a man, she goes to the court and announces her 
mission. The king promises her half of his kingdom if she succeeds. A night 
passes; on the next day Kirtisend draws a hundred and fifty insects out of 
the king’s head. She refuses half the kingdom, but accepts other rich re- 
wards. She then hears that a caravan led by Devasena is passing through 
the city, and so finds her husband and tells the whole story to him and to the 
court. The king, deeply moved by this fidelity, gives her the honor of calling 
herself his sister (Dharmabhagint) and makes Devasena a citizen. In this 


48 See above, note 20. For analogs illustrating the union of these two 
themes, see Bolte and Polfvka. 

“It will be remembered that Gaston Paris found Landau’s citation to 
prove the Indian origin of the main theme unsatisfactory, and that Landau 
has a tendency to insist overmuch on the importance of Eastern sources. 
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city husband and wife settle down to enjoy happiness for the rest of their 
days.© 
I do not think that it has been observed that the Healing 
of the King, as found in Boccaccio and Shakspere in the 
All’s Well story, is merely a variation of one of the com- 
monest of popular themes: a man wins the hand of a king’s 
daughter by performing a difficult task, in which failure will 
cost him his life. Instances of this theme need hardly be 
» cited. Shakspere, or more probably the unknown writer 
whose work he touched up, utilized it in Pericles: the hand of 
the daughter of King Antiochus is promised to the man 
who guesses the king’s riddle, but death is his portion if he 
fails. Pericles guesses the riddle. The reader may follow 
this at his leisure through the many versions of the Apol- 
) lonius of Tyre story. In the Mabinogion, in the tale of 
' Kilhwch and Olwen, Kilhwch seeks the hand of the maiden 
Olwen, the daughter of Yspadadden Penkawr, a fearsome H 
giant, who has slain many ambitious youths. Difficult 
tasks are set Kilhwch which he must perform before the 





“© Berichte tiber die Verhandlungen der kgl. séch. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Leipzig, Phil.-hist. Klasse. XII (1860), 125-128. Cf. Landau, 
Quellen des Dekameron, p. 148. A folk-tale recovered from the Roumanian 
gypsies is cited by Landau as a parallel, and summarized by him, p. 140. 
The reference which he gives is erroneous; after considerable searching I 
found the tale in another article than the one which he indicates. The cor- 
rect reference is F. Miklosich, Uber die Mundarten und die Wanderungen der 
Zigeuner Europa’s, Part IV, Denkschriften der Kais. Akademie der Wissen- : 
schaften zu Wien, Phil-hist. Klasse, Band XXIII. The tale, “The Jealous } 
Man,” is on pp. 321-324. It begins with the Cymbeline wager-theme, with ; 
recognition by a mark beneath the heroine’s left breast. The husband, on i 
discovering the supposed infidelity of his wife, sets her adrift on a boat on the 
Danube, and himself takes service with the Jews as a water-carrier. Upon 
coming to land, the wife disguises herself as a man. She tarries in a city 
where the Emperor is blind. It is revealed to her in a dream, as she sleeps 
beneath a tree, that he may be healed, and how this may be done. She per- 

> forms this service, the Emperor gives her his entire kingdom, she finds her 
husband, and makes him emperor, while she reigns as his consort.—This 
little tale is instructive in showing how easily such a theme as the one under 
discussion may be combined with another episode, here the Cymbeline- 
motive. 
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maiden may be his, which are accomplished with the aid 
of Arthur and his heroes. Closer to the situation in All’s Well 
is a parallel from Campbell’s Popular Tales of the West 
Highlands, which, in spite of its modern dress, is obviously 
old folk-materia]. 


Farquhar, a drover in the Reay country, gets supernatural wisdom. 
The King is sick, and no doctors can heal him. Farquhar knows that the 
doctors are keeping a black beetle in the wound, and himself undertakes the 
cure, which is successful. The doctors are hanged, and Farquhar is offered 
lands or gold or whatever he desires as a reward. He asks for the hand of the 
King’s daughter, and a grant of land, to which the king assents. 





consists in having it told of a woman instead of a man. 
The type tale would run something like this: a girl heals a 
sick king, her life being forfeit if she fails, and is rewarded 
with the hand of the king’s son. Themes of this sort, which 
attained great popularity, could be applied either to a 
man or a woman. The Clever Wench tales, according to 
Benfey, go back to stories of a minister who assisted his 
sovereign in riddle-guessing. Afterwards these proofs of 
wisdom were attributed to a maiden helping her father, or 
to a wife aiding her husband. The Choosing of the Caskets 
theme in The Merchant of Venice appears in the Gesta 
Romanorum with a female Bassanio. The maiden selects the’ 
leaden casket. ‘And then said the emperour, O my deere, P 
daughter, because thou hast wisely chosyn, therefore shalt 
thou marry my sonne.’’? In an interesting collection of 
Filipino popular tales, many of which go back to Occidental 
sources, there is a variant of the Clever Wench theme, in 
which the heroine gets the prince as a reward. ‘Then the» 
king . . . said, ‘Marcela, as you are so cheter, witty and 
virtuous, I will give you my son, for Your husband.’ "48 
In Shakspere’s play we are tlose fo this situation. Helena 


: The variation of the theme in Boccaccio and Shakspere 


No. XLVII, Paisley and London, 1890, II, 327 ff. 
‘7 Variorum Shakespeare, Philadelphia, 1888, p. 316. 
48 Filipino Popular Tales, collected and edited by D. S. Fansler, Lan- 
caster, Pa., and New York, for the American Folk-Lore Society, 1921, p. 55. 
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is given a man as husband of whom the king says “My 
son’s no dearer.’”’ It will be noted that she forfeits her life if 
she is unsuccessful in healing the king, proposing the extreme 
penalty herself, “With vilest torture let my life be ended.” 
So in Boccaccio. “ ‘Sire,’ saied the maiden: ‘Let me be kept 
in what guarde and kepyng you list: and if I doo not heale 
you within these eight daies, let me bee burnte.’ ” 

In the popular tales there was, we may be sure, no reluc- 
tance to reward the girl by bestowing upon her the king’s 
son. No one would have inquired whether he liked it, any 
more than whether a princess liked being married off to a 
prince who had done her father a favor, or performed certain 
difficult tasks. Common folk are always pleased, as the 
ballads abundantly testify, when a woman of low station 
marries a man of high degree. So when the king gives a 
nobleman to the heroine who has cured him of a grave 
disease, the business of that nobleman, according to the 
ethics of popular story, is to take her cheerfully, for better or 
worse. 

This was in agreement with the customs of royalty, es- 
pecially in the earlier and ruder period, before the doctrines 
of chivalric love and fine amor had established themselves. 
The chansons de geste afford various illustrations of the 
power‘of a king to marry a lady off at will to one of his 
knights. Frequently the lady was allowed to make the 
choice herself. This custom arose from actual conditions 
in the political arrangements of the times, which made it 
necessary for an heiress to marry, and wise for the king to 
act as mediator in the arrangement. The action of the 
king in Boccaccio and Shakspere, then, is not to be regarded 
) as a Strange anomaly of romantic story, but the exercise of a 

well-recognized royal prerogative. A noble lady might 
demand a husband without being thought too forthputting. 

Gautier, who gives a most interesting discussion of this whole 

matter, cites the case of Helissent, daughter of Yon of Gas- 

cony. “She... enters into the spacious hall, inclines 
herself before the king, and says, without hesitation or cir- 
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cumlocution, ‘My father has been dead two months. I 
want you to give me a husband.’’’*® It is easy to see how 
this custom would affect a popular tale, in which a girl like 
Giletta or Helena, not noble, but one who had performed the 
greatest of favors for the king, might demand a husband as a 
reward. In the more primitive of the romances, as in the 
chansons de geste, the lady is not ashamed to do the wooing 
for herself. We all remember the princess Rymenhild, 
who certainly displays no shyness. 

‘Horn,’ heo sede, ‘wipute strif 

pu shalt haue me to pi wif; 

Horn, haue of me rewpe 

and pliht me pi trewpe.’ 

In the highly artificial and aristocratic society portrayed in 
the Decameron, conceptions of rank and of the conduct proper 
for a lady had undergone a change. The ruder fashions of 
popular story and chanson de geste had been left behind. The 
young people who gathered amid the delights of country 
life to listen to one another’s stories were well versed in the 
subtleties of courtly tradition, in a period of the sharpest 
class distinctions. In their eyes, a nobleman would naturally 
resent being expected to marry a gir] beneath him in station. 
They would have looked for just the line of conduct which 
Beltramo adopted. 

The Counte knewe her well, and had alreadie seen her, although she was 
faire, yet knowing her not ta be of a stocke convenable to his nobilitie, 
disdainfullie said unto the King, ‘Will you then (sir) give me a physicion to 
wife? It is not the pleasure of God that ever I should in that wise bestowe 
myself.” To whom the Kyng said: ‘‘Wilt thou then, that we should breake 
our faithe, which we to recover healthe have given to the damosell, who for 
a rewarde thereof asked thee to husband?” “Sire (quoth Beltramo) you 
maie take from me al that I have, and give my persone to whom you please, 
bicause I am your subject: but I assure you I shall never be contented with 
that mariage.” 

The repulse of the heroine is thus admirably motivated 
in the Decameron, far better than in the analogs studied in 

“°L. Gautier, La Chevalerie, Paris, 1884, Chapter IX. For Helissent, 
see p. 343. 
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the preceding section. Beltramo is sympathetically pre- 
sented as a man unwilling to lower his social station by mar- 
riage with a physician or a physician’s daughter, much as a 
modern aristocrat might object to an alliance with the 
daughter of a barber. He is rather a good fellow; there is lit- 
tle suggestion about him of the cruelty, deceit and viciousness 
of Bertram.*® In Boccaccio’s tale of the patient Griselda, the 
husband puts away his wife on the ground that his subjects 
resent his having married beneath him, and made a peasant’s 
daughter his consort. Griselda illustrates the strength of 
meekness and patience; she regains her husband by lamb-like 
acceptance of every indignity. But this is not the virtue 
illustrated in the Giletta-Helena story. There the heroine 
is not passive; she bestirs herself very actively to gain the 
man she loves, by putting her life at hazard in the curing of 
the king. This is apparently contradictory to the conven- 
tions of courtly love so prominent in the medieval romances, 
and so noticeable in the Decameron. The earlier and ruder 
love-making had been displaced by the code which decreed 
that the man should do all the wooing, and that the lady 
should allow herself to be won only after suitable delay. 
Giletta does not proceed according to these laws. But it is to 
je remembered that she is not a noble lady of Beltramo’s 
own rank, and that her courtship is not of the approved 
aristocratic sort. She is a poor physician’s daughter, who 
loves a man out of her sphere with a passion which drives 
her to desperate means, ‘‘oltre al convenevole della tenera 
eta.”’ Boccaccio’s formula, then, is something like this: 
A girl loves with consuming passion a man above ker in 
rank, and twice overcomes his natural opposition to marry- 
ing beneath him by signal proofs of her cleverness and 
devotion. 

5° Except perhaps in his telling the king that he is going to return to his 
own country, and then riding off to Italy, and in his reply to the messengers 
later sent from his wife: ‘Alli quali esso durissimo disse: ‘Di questo faccia 
ella il piacer suo, io per me vi torneré allora ad esser con lei, che ella questo 


anello avra in dito, et in braccio figliolo di me acquistato.’ ” Paynter renders 
“durissimo” as “‘chorlishlie,” which gives a somewhat different meaning. 
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By Shakspere’s day social conventions had changed once 
more. The same gulf did not exist between a noble and a 
girl of the middle class as in the fourteenth century. Fur- 
thermore, Shakspere emphasizes a point only implied in 
Boccaccio’s pages: that the virtue and love of the heroine 
more than equalize discrepancies of rank. Bertram’s 
“‘A poor physician’s daughter my wife!’’ is countered by the 
king’s ‘long speech to the effect that virtue is the truest 
nobility. How little the accident of birth should really 
count for Bertram is shown by the fact that the Countess 
favors the match. She exclaims, on hearing of Bertram’s 
rejection of Helena, 

she deserves a lord 
That twenty such rude boys might tend upon, 
And call her hourly mistress. 


Indeed, Shakspere goes farther than Boccaccio: he makes 
the rejection of Helena depend, in the last analysis, not upon 
discrepancies of rank, but upon Bertram’s own vanity, 
intolerance of control, and inability to see the finer qualities 
of Helena. He turns Bertram, in short, into a thoroughly 
disagreeable, peevish, and vicious person. Bertram’s feeling 
for his old playmate becomes downright hatred. 


I'll send her to my house, 
Acquaint my mother with my hate to her. 


Te ae War is no strife 

To the dark house and the detested wife. 
Shakspere’s formula is, then: a noble girl loves a self-willed 
fellow incapable of realizing her worth, though above her in 
station; she puts her life in jeopardy to win him, and he 
repulses her through false pride and stubbornness. With 
all this before them, and with the Clever Wench tradition of 
the popular tales in their consciousness, the audience cannot 
but sympathize with Helena, and the main theme of the 
drama, the Fulfilment of the Tasks, may proceed. 
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The blackening of the character of Bertram is one of the 
most sweeping changes made by Shakspere in the story as a 
whole. As we have noted, Boccaccio’s hero is not of this 
sort, and the medieval analogs to the Fulfilment of the 
Tasks story never exhibit a man so disagreeable. It is 
significant that in the retouching of the play, in which 
Shakspere’s chief interest was in the revision of character, 
Bertram was left with all his imperfections on his head. 
The Helena of the later draft is much more mature and 
sententious, but Bertram was not altered.5' The dramatic 
justification for giving Bertram so bad a character is clear, 
however; it makes his rejection of Helena and his incapa- 
bility of understanding her finer nature more plausible, 
it explains his willingness to commit adultery, which the plot 
absolutely requires, and it creates added sympathy for the 
heroine, who is repulsed with singular cruelty and rudeness. 
In Boccaccio’s day, when adultery was sanctioned, and 
even demanded, by the code of courtly love, no such explana- 
tion of Bertram’s act would have been necessary. But 
the people of Shakspere’s day, as we have seen in examining 
Troilus and Cressida, thought very differently. They would 
not have condoned the violation of the marriage vows of a 
man wedded to a girl like Helena, even though he had been 
united to her against his will. And Shakspere still further 
utilizes the baseness of Bertram for dramatic effect in Act V. 
The interest at the end of the play is sustained by the 
young Count’s frantic efforts to wriggle out of the compli- 
cations of the Diana intrigue by lying and slandering the 
girl to whom he had sworn eternal fidelity. All this could 
not have happened had Bertram been a sympathetic charac- 
ter. The difficulty for the modern dramatist would lie in 
making plausible the final union of such a cad and villain 
with the heroine. But this, as we have had occasion to 
remark earlier in this study, was a thing which bothered 
Shakspere and his contemporaries very little indeed. 


51 See above, note 14, 
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To the deliberate degradation of Bertram, which naturally 
makes the main plot far less pleasant, is due a good deal of 
the apparent cynicism in the treatment of Parolles, who is, 
after Bertram, one of the least agreeable of all the people 
in the play. On first thought, a sub-plot presenting so despi- 
cable a rascal as Parolles might seem to reflect bitterness on the 
part of the dramatist. But if the whole matter is carefully 
considered, I think it becomes clear that Parolles could not 
be represented otherwise without weakening the main plot. 
He is the boon companion of Bertram, as Falstaff of Prince 
Hal. With so genia] and agreeable a misleader of youth as 
Falstaff, Prince Hal’s wild nights in the London stews seem 
excusable. No one can wonder at his falling under the 
spell of a character who fascinates everyone about him. 
But there is nothing of Falstaff’s personal charm or lovable 
quality about Parolles. He is a cad, through and through, 
whose associates heartily despise him. We instinctively 
feel that only a boy of weak character and vicious tendencies 
would select him as a bosom friend Were Parolles an 
attractive person, we should insensibly be led to feel more 
tolerance for Bertram’s shortcomings. But Shakspere does 
not make this mistake. In order to keep the baseness of 
Bertram constantly before us, he makes his most intimate 
companion a despicable rascal. 

The Clown, too, is a thoroughly unsavory fellow; his 
frivolities, as Andrew Lang says, “are coarse and stupid, 
even beyond the ordinary stupidity of Elizabethan horse- 
play.” But this very coarseness serves a dramatic purpose, 
especially the banter in the first act. What Lavache says 
later on may be dismissed as rather poor comic relief. The 
Steward is about to reveal to the Countess that Helena is in 
love with her son, when the Clown thrusts himself into the 
company. He begs her te favor his marriage with her woman 
Isbel, and the Countess, ajlowing herself to be diverted by 
this licensed wit monger, listens to some pretty unsavory 
japes about marriage. The Steward then asks her to send 
the Clown to bid Helena come to her, and the Clown catches 
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up the name “Helen” with a reminiscence of Helen of Troy. 


Was this fair face the cause, quoth she, 
Why the Grecians sacked Troy? 


ending with the reflection that there is one good woman in 
every ten, then reducing the number, on second thought. 

One in ten, quoth a’! An we might have a good woman born but for 
every blazing star, or at an earthquake, ’twould mend the lottery well: a 
man may draw his heart out ere a’ pluck one. 

Countess You'll be gone, sir knave, and do as I command you! 

Clown That man should be at woman’s command, and yet no hurt 
done! Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt; it will wear the 
surplice of humility over the black gown of a big heart. I am going, for- 
sooth: the business is for Helen to come hither. Exit. 


Dowden, in a passage which is sometimes quoted with 
approval, comments as follows: “A motto for the play 
may be found in the words uttered with pious astonishment 
by the clown, when his mistress bids him to begone, ‘That 
man should be at woman’s command, and yet no hurt done.’ 
Helena is the providence of the play; and there is ‘no hurt 
done,’ but rather healing—healing of the body of the French 
king, healing of the spirit of the man she loves.’*? The 
Clown’s remark about man being at woman’s command 
clearly refers, however, not only to the fact that the Countess 
is sending him off, but to what he has just been saying about 
good women in the world. The next sentence carries out 
this cynical jesting: Even if a chaste woman be no stickler 
for purity, she will do no harm; she will cloak her pride 
under humility... The implication is: If Helen of Troy 


8 Shakspere, a Critical Study of his Mind and Art, 1881, p. 76. 

53 “Honesty”’ may mean either upright conduct, honorableness, decency, 
or chastity (Schmidt). Since the word is here used of woman, the meaning 
“chastity” seems most probable. ‘“Puritan” has of course an unfavorable 
connotation in Shakspere. “A big heart’ signifies pride. ‘The puritans 
abominated the surplice as a rag of iniquity, and were great sticklers for the 
black gown, which was to them the symbol of Calvinism. Some of them, 
however, yielded so far as to wear the surplice over the gown, because their 
consciences would not suffer them to officiate without the latter, nor the law 
of the church without the former.’”’ (Herford, quoted by Brigstocke, in 
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acted as we know she did, why not Helen of Rousillon? 
Through the lips of the Clown we are given the cynical 
view of woman; the cheap and facile reproach that “chastity 
is no Puritan” is what might be expected of this “foul- 
mouthed and calumnious knave.” The real beauty of 
devotion and sacrifice such as Helena exhibits, and the main 
theme of the piece illustrates, is set in sharp contrast to the 
view of the low-minded and vulgar. To make the Clown’s 
words a motto for the play seems to me to miss their whole 
point; they are a motto, in the sense in which they are 
uttered, only in that the whole play contradicts them. The 
Clown is not so much moved by “‘pious astonishment” as by 
impertinent cynicism. 

Much of the disagreeable atmosphere of the play, then, is 
due to the desire of the dramatist to contrast with the 
bright virtue of Helena the evil in the corrupt society about 
her, the weakness and badness of Bertram, the cowardice 
and treachery of Parolles, the vulgar cynicism of the Clown. 
So in Measure for Measure, the purity and nobility of Isabella 
are thrown into higher relief by the background of corrupt 
Vienna, with its hawdy-houses, panders, and libertines so 
much in evidences In Troilus and Cressida and Hamlet, 
again, Shakspere chose to dwell, in a somewhat different 
way, upon unpleasant characters and scenes for the sake 
of their effect upon the portraiture of the principal charac- 
ters. We shall examine his method in these two plays more 
in detailina moment. The important fact is that he adopted 
in all these problem plays a method which he had never 


Arden ed., p.31). I do not think the alternative explanation, making 
“honesty” refer to the Clown, is admissible: an honest man like myself, 
though he be no sanctimonious fellow, will do no hurt when woman’s com- 
mands are laid upon him; he will cloak his pride under humility. The possi- 
bility of “doing hurt” in the opening sentence is clearly that woman might 
do it to man, not man to woman; the whole tenor of the Clown’s preceding 
meditations shows that plainly enough. 
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before** employed in comedy or tragedy. Moreover, he 
seems to have deliberately selected plays which would lend 
themselves readily to this gloomier treatment. 

How is this to be explained? Despite the dramatic 
effectiveness of these darker touches, are we to agree with 
Dowden and the many critics who have followed him that the 
gloomier atmosphere is a reflection of Shakspere’s ‘personal 
feeling? This theory has been frequently challenged in 
recent years, as for example by Neilson, in commenting 
upon Dowden’s division of Shakspere’s artistic work into 
four categories: “In the Workshop,” “in the World,” 
“In the Depths,” and “On the Heights.” 

In the terms used of the three later periods . . . there is an implication 
that the tone and mood of the plays in each are a direct reflection of the 
emotional experiences through which the poet himself was passing at the 
period of their composition. But this is to take for granted a theory of the 
relation between artist and production which has against it the general 
testimony of creator and critic alike. It is not at the pitch of an emotional 
experience that an artist successfully transmutes his life into art, but in 
retrospect, when his recollective imagination reproduces his mood in a form 
capable of being expressed without being dissipated. Of course, Shakespeare 
must have lived and enjoyed and suffered intensely; but this does not commit 
us to a belief in an immediate turning to account of personal experience in 
the writing of drama. His boy, Hamnet, died in 1596, about the time that 








% The dates of the composition of the plays under discussion are of course 
largely conjectural. According to the editors of the Tudor Shakespeare, the 
best evidence points to the following results: All’s Well, first written 1598 
to 1600 or 1601, and reworked 1606-08; Troilus and Cressida, 1601-2, with , 

, some portions perhaps later; Measure for Measure, about 1602, with possible v 
revision about 1604; Hamlet, QI 1600, Q2 1602-04’ For the ‘cheerful 
comedies,’ according to the same edition, we may accept these dates: 
Taming of the Shrew, 1594-7; Much Ado, 1599; As You Like It and The Merry 
Wives, 1599-1600; Twelfth Night, 1601. 

55 In this period “Shakespeare had known sorrow: his son was dead; his 
father died probably soon after Shakespeare had written his Twelfth Night; 
his friend of the Sonnets had done him wrong. Whatever the cause may have 
been, the fact seems certain that the poet now ceased to care for tales of 
mirth and love, for the stir and movement of history, for the pomp of war; 
he needed to sound, with his imagination, the depths of the human heart; 
to inquire into the darkest and saddest parts of human life; to study the 
great mystery of evil”. (Dowden, Shakespeare Primer, p. 59) 
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he was writing The Merchant of Venice and the rollicking farce of The Taming 
of the Shrew, and just before he conceived Falstaff; it was fourteen years 
later that he gave us the pathetic figure of the young Mamillius in The 
Winter’s Tale. From all that we know of his personal life, the years of King 
Lear and Othello were years of abounding prosperity. The lacrime rerum 
that touch the mind in these stupendous tragedies are the outcome of pro- 
found meditation and vivid imagination, not the accompaniment of a cry of 
instant pain. However we are to reconstruct the spiritual biography of 
Shakespeare, it is clear that it is by no such simple reading of his life in 
terms of his treatment of comic or tragic themes.* 


The solution offered by Neilson is that “the change in type 
of play perceptible from period to period is more safely to be 
explained by changes of theatrical fashion and public taste 
than by conjectures as to the inner life of the dramatist. 
I believe that a careful study of the problem plays confirms 
this explanation. The effect of contemporary theatrical 
fashions upon the plays written about the opening of the 
century has been particularly noted by Thorndike,” a 
recognized authority in this line of investigation, through his 
brilliant studies of the influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
upon Shakspere’s dramatic romances. He observes that a 
reaction set in against romantic comedy and history near 
the close of the century, and that new tendencies became 
manifest. 


“ The Facts about Shakespeare, N. Y., 1913, pp. 84 ff. Note what is 
said of her cheerful work by Christine de Pisan, writing with a sad keart. 
Je chante par couverture 
Mais mieulx plourasset mi oeil, 
Ne nul ne scet le traveil 
Que mon pouvre cuer endure. 
Pour ce plainte ne murmure 
Ne fais de mon piteux dueil. 
Aingois ris quant plourer vueil, 
Et sans rime et sanz mesure 
Je chante par couverture. 
(Cited by Petit de Julleville, Historie de la Langue et de la Littérature 
Frangaise, Paris, 1896, II, 360.) 


*7 Loc. cit., p. 103. 
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Comedy tended to become more realistic and satiric. Chapman, Marston, 
Middleton, and Jonson, all began writing romantic comedy, but changed 
shortly to realistic. Jonson, in Every Man in His Humour (1598), announced 
his opposition to the lawless drama which had preceded—whether romantic 
comedy or chronicle history—and proposed the creation of a new satirical 

v comedy of manners. He was moved partly by a desire to break from past 
methods in order to bring comedy closer to classical example, and partly by 
a desire for realism, a faithful presentation, analysis, and criticism of current 
manners. The growth of London and the increase in luxury and immorality 
seem to have encouraged such a movement, and for the decade after 1598 
there were many comedies of London life, mostly satiric, and nearly all realis- 
tic. Many varieties are to be found, from gross representation of the seamy 
side of city life to serious discussion of social questions, and from sympathetic 
picturing of certain trades to satiric exposure of the evils of society. 


Professor Thorndike informs me that he has never worked 
out this important matter in detail, and I do not know of 
any study which has done so. Such analysis would carry 
us far beyond the limits of the present investigation,®* but the 
main issues must be noted. - 

The contemporary theatrical fashions just emphasized 
appear in the problem plays of Shakspere mainly in gloomily 
___realistic treatment of romantic stories, and in the selection 

of such themes as would lend themselves to this treatment. 
Shakspere did not turn, like Dekker or Heywood, to natur- 
_alistic representation gf scenes of contemporary ‘ife, nor, 
like Jonson or Middleton, to satiric lashing of the vices of 
the times. He satisfied the cusrent demand for exposure of 
human weaknesses by sharply realistic treatment of tales 
which by their very nature are not realistic at all, and at the 
same time contrived to make his plots more effective by deep- 
ening the shadows. In Measure for Measure, the darkly 
etched Hogarthian figures in the brothels of Vienna contrast 
sharply with the improbabilities of the action, the sudden 
wickedness and sudden repentance of Angelo, the masquer- 
ading of the Duke, the old-wives-tale episode of the sub- 
stituted bride, and the like, while at the same time throwing 
the purity of Isabella into higher relief. In Troilus and 


58 T hope later to publish a more extended study of the problem plays. 
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Cressida the grimly disillusionized picture of the Greek and 
Trojan camps and of the false love of Cressida is in quite a 
different key from the artificial romanticism and chivalric 
apparatus of the play, both in the machinery_of courtly 
Jove in the main plot, and the parade of military heroics 
elsewhere. Hamlet, an old melodramatic story, is trans- 
formed, despite its romantic setting in the Elsinore of long 
ago, into a biting picture of a rotten court, in times which 
are “out of joint.”” The tragedy of an essentially noble 
soul, like Hamlet, faced with the dreadful duty of revenge, 
is deepened by his heartsick disgust at the corruption about 
him. In All’s Well, as we have just seen, an essentially 
romantic and unrealistic plot is made striking and plausible 
by realistic emphasis upon the vicious characters of the 
story it portrays, so that the devotion and goodness of the 
heroine shine forth all the more clearly. 

In all these piays I believe that the telling of a familiar 
romantic story for the story’s own sake was Shakspere’s 
prime object, just as it was in Much Ado or As You Like It. 
He had occasionally worked earlier with plots which would 
have lent themselves admirably to the more realistic and 
gloomy method which we have just noted. How easily 
Much Ado might have been so treated! But the accusatien 
of unchastity against Hero and the sinister figure of Don 


John are completely overshadowed by the brilliant wit of : 


Benedick and Beatrice, and the merry-making at the court 
in Messina. If in such a play as All’s Well Shakspere 
chose to paint a romantic subject with the brush of a Rem- 
brandt rather than of a Rubens, the ultimate artistic purpose 
seems to be no different. This was to tell an interesting and 
moving story of a heroine passing through great afflictions 
which have a happy issue at the end. There was no change 
in the main point of the tale, however much the details 
might be altered. Shakspere followed absolutely in tradi- 
tional lines, making a play exalting the virtue of Helena out 
of existing literary and dramatic material which had pre- 
sented this sorely-tried lady as doing what she conceived to 


v 
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be right. He did the same thing for Isabella in Measure for 
Measure. Hamlet follows in its main features the lines 
laid down by Kyd, so far as we can judge, and the fashion 
of contemporary revenge tragedies. The power of tradition 
upon Shakspere is most strikingly shown in Troilus and Cres- 
sida.” Cressida was to the Elizabethans a wanton. Shaks- 
pere could not make her a heroine. But the plot, by its very 
nature, gave such admirable opportunities for the gloomy 
realism then in vogue, that Shakspere told the story just as 
his age interpreted it. The issue of the plot was not of his 
making. 

The problem plays, then, were written with the solutions 
fixed in advance, and fixed by the convictions of the Eliza- 
bethan Age. Shakspere was free to alter the details, to 
make Helena’s husband a cad, to alter Isabella’s relations 
with Angelo, and doubtless to reconstruct much in Hamlet 
(the absence of the immediate source makes it impossible 
to speak with confidence), but not to whitewash Cressida or 
blacken Helena or Isabella or keep Hamlet alive at the 
end. I have urged this point at some length in discussions 
of other plays.®*® Only by a realization of it, I believe, can 
the artistic purpose of Shakspere be fully understood. 

It has been repeatedly said by critics, however, that the 
impelling force behind such plays as All’s Well and Measure 
for Measure was irony, that Shakspere chose to make of 
Helena and Isabella women whose show of virtue covers 
the gravest faults of character and conduct. This view 
seems to be holding its own bravely at the present time. 
An anonymous writer, in a leading article in a recent number 
of the London Times Literary Supplement,®© expresses him- 
self as follows: “The treatment of love in [Measure for 
Measure] is as near to pure cynicism as Shakespeare could 
get. . . . Whatever may be the dramatic purpose of this 
singular ‘comedy,’ the condition of mind from which it 


59 See articles on Cymbeline and Troilus and Cressida already referred to. 
Schiicking has independently emphasized the same thought, pp. 9-10. 
6 October 31, 1921 (No. 1030) p. 650. 
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sprang is manifest. Life is hateful and contemptible, and 
as for love, your bawd is your only honest man. In All’s 
Well that Ends Well—supremely cynical title—Shakespeare 
seems deliberately to take revenge on his own idealism of 
love. He deliberately makes Bertram detestable and 
shows that the bragging coward Parolles is the better man. 
Then he makes Helena fall in love, passionately, tenderly, 
delicately, with the unpleasant young nobleman, builds her 
up as surely as Beatrice or Rosalind, puts into her mouth 
the divinely hesitating reply to Bertram’s purely brutal 
‘What would you have?’ 

Something, and scarce so much: nothing, indeed. 

I would not tell what I would, my lord. 


Faith, yes. 
Strangers and foes do sunder, and not kiss. 


Yet after all this she plays the Mariana trick. One wonders 
what can be the conception of the poet in the minds of those ~ 
who imagine that he had written a romantic comedy with a 
happy ending. The self-torturing mood of the play, the 
bitter mood of ‘I'll show you a happy ending,’ is only too 
apparent.” 

The present essay has been written partly to show the 
fallacy of such a view of the problem plays as this. It will 
be observed that this view assumes a direct break with 
earlier tradition. No one will maintain, I think, after the 
evidence of the preceding pages, that there was any ironical 
intent in the mind of Boccaccio or of the other tellers of the 
All’s Well story in its earlier forms. No one will maintain, 
in considering the theme of Measure for Measure, that 
the heroine of Cinthio or Whetstone was meant to be a 
caricature of female virtue. Whetstone’s position is neatly 
summed up in three lines given to the King.” 

Cassandra, take comfort in care, be of good cheere: 


Thy forced fault was free from evil intent. 
So long, no shame can blot thee any way. 


% Historie of Promos and Cassandra, Part II, Act III, Scene 2. 
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The psychology is clumsy, but the main issue is clear: 
Cassandra makes a great and noble sacrifice to save her 
brother. We have already seen that, in both parts of the 
plot of All’s Well, the actions of the heroine are to be con- 
sidered virtuous in the light of the immediate source and of 
the medieval analogs. If we agree with Masefield and 
other critics whose views have been quoted already, we 
must assume that Shakspere, for his own artistic purposes, 
deliberately altered the whole purport of the play. The 
situation with Measure for Measure is precisely the same. 

It is of the highest importance to recognize that Shak- 
spere was not free, as is a dramatist or novelist of today, to 
make such sweeping changes in the meaning of traditional 
stories, in situations made familiar to people by centuries of 
oral narrative. In modern times, Anatole France is at 
liberty to turn the tale of Bluebeard inside out, and main- 
tain, with the touches of delightful satire with which his 
readers are well acquainted, that Bluebeard ‘‘fut bon et 
malheureux, et que sa mémoire succomba sous d’indignes 
calomnies.” In Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Schiller could 
make the glorious maid die on the battlefield, rather than at 
the stake. But does anyone seriously suppose that Shak- 
spere could do this sort of thing? He was writing, not for a 
public which delighted in clever perversions of familiar tales, 

- like the readers of Anatole France, nor for a public which had 
forgotten medieval traditions, like the spectators of Schiller’s 
‘plays in the eighteenth century. He could not have made a 


' ‘wanton out of Helena any more than he could have made 


Richard III kill Richmond on the battlefield. He had to 
make his appeal to the lower classes as well as to the more 
cultured, in order to insure the success of his theatrical 
ventures. A very considerable part of his audience were 
people of no education or literary training, but with a good 
acquaintance with traditional story. They looked to the 
stage to tell them the tales which they knew, and resented, 
just as children do today, any radical alterations. A perver- 
sion of old folk-tale sityations, like those in All’s Well, would 


t 
“* 
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merely have perplexed and baffled them. The case was 
quite different with plays like Bartholomew Fair or The 
Alchemist, which did not involve situations of this sort. 
When Shakspere chose to satirize love, he did it in quite 
another fashion than by the irony which critics find in 
All’s Well,—in incidentals which do not affect the main 
romantic plot, as in Twelfth Night, or in a court piece, like 
Love’s Labor’s Lost. But even in the latter play he did 
not take a familiar story and stand it on its head. The 
plot is perfectly straightforward, not ironical. What traces 
of irony there are lie in the dialog and characterization. 
Only in Troilus and Cressida, which by its very nature is an 
exposure of the hollowness of love-making, did he undertake 
the perversion of a romantic tale. But, as has so often 
been emphasized here, that treatment was not of his own 
choice. From the point of view of his own time, it was not 
perversion. 

Ironical intent in a play is exceedingly difficult to disprove 
—or to prove. Nothing is easier than to make it seem 
plausible to the modern reader, who forgets the source and 
the social and dramatic conventions of Shakspere’s own day. 
I do not imagine that anyone would call The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona “as near to pure cynicism as Shakespeare could 
get” in the treatment of love. Yet it is very easy to make 
out a case for it, by the methods of the critics who discover 
this in All’s Well. As thus: Valentine is the hero of the 
play. Yet,—supremely cynical touch!—he is willing to 
throw over Silvia, who has sacrificed everything for him, on 
account of a Quixotic devotion to Proteus. And Proteus is 
equally willing to throw over Julia. This is what love 
amounts to, in Shakspere’s mind.—The true answer to such 
a theory is, of course, that the play is built in medieval 
fashion about the virtue of friendship, according to which 
the perfect friend must sacrifice everything, including his 
lady-love, to the demands of this virtue, and that this 
exaggerated affection of one man for another, which seems 
to us today so absurd, was still a potent force in Shakspere’s 
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time. The focus of the play is not on love at all, but on 
friendship. A student of mine recently spoke of the “fine 
irony” of the erection of golden statues to Romeo and 
Juliet by their afflicted kinsfolk at the end of the play. 
One needs only to observe that the Montagues and Capulets 
put up a costly tomb, in the source from which Shakspere 
chiefly drew. Arthur Brooke will hardly be credited, I 
imagine, with introducing “fine irony” at this point. In 
his view, the suffering families were doing what they could, 


. . . lest that length of time might from our minds remove 
The memory of so perfect, sound, and so approvéd love. 


Tennyson’s lines at the end of Enoch Arden, 


And when they buried him the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral, 


seem, with that delicious word “‘costly,”” somewhat out of 
key. There are reasons enough for thinking that the poet 
would not have allowed irony to intrude upon pathos at this 
point. But who can prove it, one way or the other? So one 
cannot prove that ironical intent does not exist in the 
plays which we have been discussing, but still less can one 
prove that it does. The burden of proof, with so direct and 
straightforward a writer as Shakspere is in general, seems 
to me to lie upon those whe would seek to establish the 
presence of irony in All’s Well and Measure for Measure. 

A happy ending was imposed upon Shakspere for the 
relations of Helena and Bertram by the traditions of the 
story. The reconciliation is managed, however, with 
singular abruptness, as is often the case with Shakspere’s 
final unravelling of the tangled fortunes of his characters. 
He seems to have been far more interested in their trials 
than in their deliverances. Perhaps he recognized that an 
audience is likely to lose interest when the end of the piece 
has obviously arrived,—we all know the restlessness in the 
modern theater in the last five minutes of the average play. 
But the same hurried endings appear also in the work of great 
masters of prose narrative. Andrew Lang, in commenting 
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upon the novels of Scott, speaks of “the haste of fatigue 
which set him, as Lady Louisa Stuart often told him, on 
‘huddling up a conclusion anyhow, and so kicking the book 
out of his way.’ In this matter of dénouements he certainly 
was no more careful than Shakespeare or Moliére.’ What- 
ever be the cause of it, the hurried ending does not, to my 
mind, alter the impression that things have really come 
out right. Virtue triumphs in the end over the baser ele- 
ments in human nature; the purity and devotion of Helena 
shame the cruelty and neglect of Bertram, and the vulgar 
cynicism of railers against women like the Clown. In the 
sub-plot the cowardice and treachery of Parolles are exposed 
in their full ugliness. Even if the Devil mutters behind the 
leaves “supremely cynical title,” the play was named All’s 
Well that Ends Well, and the closing couplet echoes the 
thought. 


All yet seems well; and if it end so meet, 
The bitter past, more welcome is the sweet. 


WILLIAM W1. AERLE LAWRENCE 


62 Introduction to Waverly, Boston, 1892, p. lxxxiv. 





XXI. DID SHAKESPEARE KNOW LEO AFRICANUS? 


Is Othello a puppet, an Englishman, or a Moor? No less 
estimable a Shakespeare scholar than Professor Stoll has 
pointed out what he has called the “great heap of contradic- 
tions”! in the character of Othello and has come to the conclu- 
sion that Shakespeare is merely following a dramatic jealousy 
tradition in the play of Othello—that he “but leans on the 
convention of slander and ‘diabolical soliciting’. . . . Only, 
in order to expedite matters, Shakespeare leans hard, and 
Othello presents little or no resistance to temptation, is 
eager, excited, is, for all his protestations of faith, won over 
in a trice.”? One cannot help feeling, according to Stoll, 
that Othello is ‘‘wrenched and altered” by the dramatist 
in the temptation scene.* A. C. Bradley, on the other hand, 
whose opinions I cite as typical of the opposite point of view, 
insists that “amy man situated as Othello was, would have 
been disturbed by Iago’s communications, and I add that 
many men would have been made wildly jealous.’* Othello, 
in other words, is behaving like a normal human being of 
our own race. Bradley repudiates the “mistaken view” 
that Othello “retains beneath the surface the savage passions 
of his Moorish blood.’* His nationality is incidental, and 
“in regard to the essentials of his character it is not impor- 
tant.” He even goes so far as to say that “if anyone had 
told Shakespeare that no Englishman would have acted like 
the Moor, and had congratulated him on the accuracy of his 
racial psychology, I am sure he would have laughed.’ 


1 An Historical and Comparative Study, U. of Minn. Studies in Language 
and Literature, (Minneapolis, 1915) p. 1-3. 

2 Op. cit. p. 17. 

5 Op. cit. p. 18. 

4 Shakespearian Tragedy, (London, 1916) p. 194. 

5 Op. cit. p. 186. 

6 Op. cit. p. 187. 
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Ever since the time of Schlegel’ critics have argued for and 
against the proposition that Othello’s temperament was 
typically Moorish or Ethiopian, but oddly enough not one 
of them has attempted to settle the argument by endeavoring 
to discover whether Shakespeare, in his portrayal of Othello, 
may have built upon any conventionalized ideas of the 
Moor or Ethiopian current among the Elizabethans. Did 
Shakespeare follow Cinthio in the matter of Othello’s 
nationality without making that nationality a factor in his 
characterization? Or was he influenced by an Elizabethan 
dramatic convention in the representation of Moorish char- 
acter? Or, finally, may he have been influenced in his por- 
trait of Othello by some non-dramatic source? I propose 
to let the answer to the second and third questions determine 
the answer to the first. 

While the Moor was a popular figure in pageants and 
plays before the time of Othello,* it must be admitted that 
there is no dramatic convention—at least in the plays that 
are left to us—adequate to explain the combination of 
essential nobility of character, valiant soldiership, and 
sudden violent jealousy that one sees in Othello. Of the 
eight extant plays before Othello in which the Moor appears, 
in five he is either almost entirely uncharacterized or is 
merely the soldier, and not a particularly noble soldier at 
that. In Alphonsus, King of Arragon, for instance, Arcastus, 
King of the Moors, is not individualized at all. In Tam- 
berlaine, likewise, the King of Fez and the King of Morocco 
are colorless characters, subordinated to the pomp and pride 
of Bajazeth. There is slightly more characterization of the 
Moorish soldier with his “bombast circumstance” and his 
pride in the Famous History of the Life and Death of Captain 


7 Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature. The passage is quoted in the 
Variorum Shakespeare, p. 431 ff. 

8See L. Wann, “The Oriental in Elizabethan Drama,” Mod. Phil. XU, 
163 ff.; R. Withington, English Pageantry (Cambridge, 1918-1920) I, 40 n. 
5; 73-4; 215; 218 n. 7; II, 23 f.; and C. R. Baskervill, An Elizabethan Eglamour 
Play, Mod. Phil. XIV, 759 f. 
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Thomas Stukeley® but even here there is little that is even 
remotely related to Othello. In Peele’s somewhat earlier 
play on the same subject, The Battell of Alcazar fought in 
Barbarie, the characters of Abdelmelec, Muly Mahamet, and 
their associates are allowed to storm through scenes of crude 
barbarity and speeches of rage, defiance, and righteous 
indignation. There is, it is true, some idealization of Abdel- 
melec— 


Lo, this was he that was the people’s pride, 
And cheerful sunshine of the subjects all—'® 


but such is the general crudity of characterization that, even 
on the side of soldiership, the Moors of the Battell of Alcazar 
could scarcely have offered a prototype for Othello. 

The two plays in which the theme of passion is dominant 
are Lust’s Dominion and Titus Andronicus. One does not 
care to see much connection between the “noble Othello”’ 
and the malignant and cruel Eleazar and Aaron, and, indeed, 
there is scarcely a similarity to be found. In both, the Moor 
is pictured as a man of passion but one in whom the illicit 
passion has practically run its course—more so in Lust’s 
Dominion than in Titus Andronicus—and in whom the main 
motive is now vengeance and thirst for power. Eleazar cries: 

Now, purple villany, 
Sit like a robe imperial on my back, 
That under thee I closelier may contrive 
My vengeance. . . 
« « - Leave not, I, 
How low I tumble down, so I mount high." 


And Aaron: 


Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head.'* 


® Edited by Richard Simpson in The School of Shakspere (London, 1878) 
Vol. I. Cf. 1. 2305 ff. and 2393 ff. 

10 The Dramatic and Poetical Works of Robert Greene and George Peele 
(London, 1861) p. 440, V, i. 

" Dodsley’s Old English Plays (London, 1875) XIV, 103-4. 

1? Cambridge Shakespeare (London, 1892) Vol. VI, II, iii, 37. 
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The jealousy theme does not enter into the story of Aaron at 
all, and so far is jealousy from being a motive force in Eleazar 
that he sees in the forced unfaithfulness of his wife only an 
advantage to himself: 

I thank my sovereign that you love my wife; 

I thank thee, wife, that thou wilt lock my head 

In such strong armour to bear off all blows; 

Who dare say such wives are their husbands’ foes?!* 

From the stage convention of the Moor, then, Shakespeare 
could have got but little. So far as we can tell from the plays 
that have been preserved, it offered merely a general tradi- 
tion of the Moor as a soldier on the one hand, and on the 
other, of the Moor as a man of passion with an endless capa- 
city for villainy. Shall we be forced to agree therefore that 
racial considerations did not play a part in determining the 
character of Othello; that the change in the type of Moor 
seen in Othello was merely an adaptation to fit the exigencies 
of the plot with no concern for the fidelity of the picture? It 
is true that Shakespeare had a hint to work on in Cinthio’s 
novelle, but it was only the barest hint, for almost the only 
formal characterization of the Moor comes in the first 
sentence in which he is described as ‘‘very valiant and of a 
handsome person,” and'in the words, of Desdemona—not 
made use of by Shakespeare—that “‘you Moors are of so hot a 
nature that every little trifle moves you to anger and re- 
venge.”"* We have still to explain not only the simplicity, 
frankness, and nobility of the character of Othello in spite 
of his sudden fit of passionate jealousy, but the whole colorful 
background of Othello’s past: his connection with ‘men of 
royal siege,” his wanderings from country to country that 
made it possible for Roderigo to describe him as ‘‘an extrava- 
gant and wheeling stranger Of here and everywhere;”’ his 
conversion to Christianity; and his captivity and “most 
disastrous chances.” Is there any source for all this? I 
think there is. 


3 Op. cit. I, iv, p. 113. 
™ Variorum ed. p. 377, 380. 
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There were a number of descriptions of Africa written by 
travelers before the time of Othello. Azurara’s Chronica do 
Descobrimento e Conquista de Guiné was not accessible in 
translation in the sixteenth century,” but Francisco Alvarez’s 
Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia was put forth 
frequently in both Italian and French translations from the 
time of Ramusio on.’® There was a Latin work by John 
Thomas Frigius called Historia de Bello Africano, 1580. 
In English there were, moreover, a number of extracts on 
Africa in Hakluyt’s Principall Navigations, where, as editors 
have pointed out, Shakespeare may have picked up his 
famous allusion to the ‘‘Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.’’!” The readiest, best known, 
and most compendious source that Shakespeare could have 
turned to, however, was John Pory’s English translation of 
Leo Africanus under the title of A Geographical Historie of 
Africa Written in Arabicke and Italian by Iohn Leo a More 
- - « translated and collected by Iohn Pory . . . Londini, 
1600. The book had attracted considerable attention even 
before Pory’s translation. Leo had originally written his 
book in Arabic but at the suggestion of Pope Leo rewrote 
it in Italian, completing it in 1526.18 This Italian version was 
included by Ramusio in the numerous editions of his Primo 
Volume delle Navigationi (1550, 1554, 1563, 1588, etc.), and 
was in turn translated into Latin by Florian in 1556 and into 
French by Jean Temporal in the same year. It is not improb- 
able that Pory’s translation, which contained considerable 


’ 18 Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea (Hakluyt Soc. edition) 
I, lv ff. 

6 For a list of 16c. editions see the Hakluyt Soc. edition p. v-vi. 

17 Hakluyt Soc. edition, VI, 169-70. There is an early English book on 
Africa entitled The description of the contrey of Aphrique, the fyrst part of the 
worlde with the cituation of al the countreys together with the particular maners, 
lawes, and ceremonies of dyvers people inhabityng in the same part. Trans. out 
of Frenche into Englyshe by W. Prat. London, 1554. This is rather puzzling 
for I find no French book of which this could be the translation. Both 
Alvarez and Leo Africanus were first translated into French in 1556. 

18 Hakluyt Soc. edition, I, lii. 
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additions of his own which he compiled largely from Alvarez, 
should have come to Shakespeare’s attention, for the book 
is said to have brought its author “considerable notoriety” 
(DNB). Pory, moreover, was a kind of disciple of Hakluyt, 
who protests somewhat proudly in his commendatory letter 
prefaced to the translation that ‘‘my selfe was the first and 
onely man that perswaded him to take it in hand.’!® Now 
Gayley, in his discussion of Shakespeare’s use of Strachey’s 
letter from Virginia in the Tempest, has shown how closely 
Shakespeare must have been associated with Hakluyt and 
the other three “adventurers nominated as principals in the 
earliest charter of the London Company, 1606.’”° If 
Gayley is right—and his arguments do not seem to leave 
much room for doubt—Shakespeare may possibly have been 
introduced to Pory’s work through Hakluyt. But, however 
this may be, the book contains so much which throws light 
on the character of Othello that it is hard to believe that 
Shakespeare was not acquainted with it." There is, it is 


19 Op. cit., I, 103. 

20 Shakespeare and the Founders of Liberty in America (N. Y., 1917) 
Ch. IIT, cf. especially p. 75-6. 

21 There are several passages in the Geographical Historie of interest in 
connection with the Tempest also. The most specific is the reference to 
Carthage and Tunis. Gonzalo, when reminded that “Widdow Dido’ 
belonged to Carthage, not Tunis, defends himself with, “This Tunis Sir 
was Carthage” (Variorim Edition, II, i, 86). The surprise and derision with 
which his remark is greeted seem to indicate that this was no mere current 
idea at the time. It is possible that the thing that put the idea into Shake- 
speare’s mind was the description by Leo of the decay of Carthage and the 
founding of Tunis which shows in what sense Tunis was Carthage: “For 
the inhabitants of Carthage were loth to remaine any longer in their owne 
towne . . . wherefore they repaired unto Tunis, and greatly enlarged the 
buildings thereof” (ITI, 715-6). There follows an elaborate description of 
the King of Tunis and his court (III, 722-725). For the rest, there are de- 
scriptions of witches and enchanters who practice raising storms (III, 1002- 
1003), descriptions which are of some interest but little significance for the idea 
is common in folklore. Even the description of the conspiracy against the 
good Gonsaluo who was represented to King Sebastian as being “a Magician, 
who by witchcraftes and inchantments could turne kingdomes topsie turvie” 
(III, 1062) does not connect closely enough with the story of Prospero to 
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true, no indubitable proof that Shakespeare knew the book. 
External evidence is lacking and the internal evidence is of a 
more or less general nature. His use of the book can be 
regarded only as a possibility, but it seems to be altogether 
too much of a possibility to be ignored. 

Pory’s version of Leo Africanus supplies not only a general 
correspondence with the character of Othello but a parallel 
also between the early career of Othello and the career of 
Leo Africanus, as told by Pory and Leo himself. But before 
we enter the discussion of these points of similarity I should 
like to add a note to the problem of whether Shakespeare 
intended Othello for a Moor or an Ethiopian. Critics have 
long pointed out the contradictory evidence within the 
play: the fact that he is called a Moor, a ‘Barbary horse”’ 
(I, i, 124, Variorum Edition),” and is said to be going to 
Mauritania (IV, ii, 220); while at the same time he is termed 
“the thick-lips” (II, i, 66), and is described as black. The 
epithet thick-lips is a term of abuse and need not be taken 
much more seriously than Brabantio’s derisive implication 
that Othello was pagan (I, ii, 99) which we can prove to be 
untrue (II, iii, 319-320), but the blackness of Othello seems 
to be too firmly established by Othello’s own words, ‘‘be- 
grim’d and black As mine own face”’ (III, iii, 387-8), to be 
denied. Some critics have made of this contradiction a proof 
that Othello was a negro while others have argued that he 
was a Moor. Bradley, however, points out other sixteenth 
century examples of a similar confusion between the negro 


be of much significance. Of slightly more interest is the long section at the 
beginning of the work which deals with the islands off the coast of Africa 
(I, 85-102). The inhabitants of some are described as very primitive (I, 87, 
99-100); near to some “as unto that of Bermuda, there are continual stormes 
and tempestes” (I, 92); and the inhabitants of others are “addicted to 
Magick and inchantments, and doe bring to passe matters incredible” (I, 
87). Current interest in strange and remarkable islands, fostered by the 
tales of the travelers, may well have played a considerable part in determin- 
ing the choice of an island setting for the story of the Tempest. 

22 My references are to the Rolfe, 1907 edition, unless otherwise specified 
as here. 
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and the Moor;* and to his list may be added an example 
from Hakluyt—‘‘the Blacke Moores, called Ethiopians or 
Negros’’4—as well as examples from Leo Africanus himself. 
In the Geographical Historie of Africa the Moors are divided 
into two classes, the “white or tawnie Moores, and Negros 
or blacke Moores” (I, 20), but there seems to be not merely a 
confusion in name but even, to the casual reader at least, 
in characteristics. Leo writes, ‘‘But whatsoeuer difference 
there be betweene the Negros and the tawnie Moores, cer- 
taine it is that they all had one beginning” (I, 130). And in 
his characterization of the Moor he summarizes in one pas- 
sage the traits of the inhabitants of all parts of Africa and 
heads his sections: The commendable actions and vertues of 
the Africans, and What vices the foresaid Africans are subject 
unto (I, 182, 185). Within these sections, it is true, there is 
some slight attempt to distinugish between the inhabitants 
of the various regions of Africa but the differentiation is so 
hazy that a person reading the passage as a whole would carry 
away with him only a general conception of ‘‘the African.” 
The evidence would seem to point to the conclusion that 
Shakespeare was describing neither a Moor nor a negro in 
our modern conception of the terms but a confusion of the 
two types. 

The early career of Othello, of which Shakespeare gives us 
hints here and there, is, as I have said, parallel in general to 
the career of Leo Africanus before he came to Italy. Othello 
was of noble descent—“‘I fetch my life and being From men 
of royal siege”’ (I, ii, 21-2)—and so was Leo. Pory writes of 
him in the section To the Reader: ‘‘First therefore his Parent- 
age seemeth not to haue bin ignoble. . . . Now as con- 
cerning his KF mploiments, were they not such as might well 
beseeme a man of good worth? For (to omit how many 
courts and campes of princes he had frequented) did not he, 
as himselfe in his third booke witnesseth, personally serue 
king Mahumet of Fez in his wars against Arzilla? And was 


23 Op. cit. p. 198-200. 
*4 Princ. Nav. VI, 143. 
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he not at another time, as appeareth out of his second Booke, 
in seruice and honorable place under the same king of Fez, 
and sent ambassadour by him to the king of Maroco?” 
(I, 4, 5-6). Othello had been a great traveler, an ‘extrava- 
gant and wheeling stranger Of here and everywhere’ who even 
yet was jealous of his ‘‘unhoused free conditions,” and Leo 
likewise had been an insatiable traveler. At some time in his 
career Othello had been converted to Christianity and so had 
Leo. Othello had been captured, sold into slavery, and re- 
deemed thence, and so had Leo. 
Othello’s story runs thus: 


Wherein I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach (I, 


iii, 134-6). 
Pory writes, ‘““Moreouer as touching his exceeding great 
Trauels. . . . I maruell much how euer he should haue 


escaped so manie thousands of imminent dangers. And 
(all the former notwithstanding) I maruel much more, how 
euer he escaped them” (I, 6. TheItalicsare mine). Othello 
continues: 

Of being taken by the insolent foe 

And sold to slavery, of my redemption thence 

And portance in my travel’s history (I, iii, 137-9). 
And Pory tells how Leo was delivered “into the hands of 
certaine Italian Pirates, about the isle of Gerbi, situate in the 
gulfe of Capes, hetweene the cities of Tunis and Tripolis in 
Barbarie. Being thus taken, the Pirates presented him and 
his Booke unto Pope Leo the tenth” (I, 7). In another part 
of the book Leo tells of narrowly escaping the clutches of the 
Arabians between Barbarie and Aegypt, of whom he writes, 
“Tf any stranger fall into their hands, depriuing him of all 
that he hath, they presently carry him to Sicilie, and there 
either sell or exchange him for corn” (I, 160-1). 

The succeeding lines in Othello’s speech are: 


Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven 
It was my hint to speak,—such was the process (I, iii, 140-2). 
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Pory has, “For how many desolate cold mountaines, and 
huge, drie, and barren deserts passed he? How was he in 
hazard to haue beene captiued, or to haue had his throte cut 
by the prouling Arabians, and wilde Mores?” (I, 6). There 
are other passages in Leo Africanus that may have lent color 
to these lines in Shakespeare. The “hills whose heads touch 
heaven” may be a reflection of the description of Mount 
Atlas ‘“‘whose tops of incredible height rising out of the midst 
of sandy desertes, exalt themselues aboue the cloudes”’ 
(I, 15), or Shakespeare may have recalled the picturesque 
allusions to the ‘‘mountaines of the moon” (I, 66). It goes 
without saying, perhaps that there are countless references 
to “deserts idle” (I, 12, 12-14, 124, 127; III, 797-800, 820, 
828, 832, 834, 855, 973, etc.). There are also many descrip- 
tions of “antres vast,” such as ‘““That sandie, barren, and 
desert part of Africa” is inhabited by Troglodytae, ‘“‘a people 
so called, bicause of their dwelling in caues under the ground” 
(I, 26), or ‘‘Neere vnto this towne standeth a certaine hill 
full of mighty caues, wherein the common people say, that 
giants inhabited of olde’ (III, 710-1). There is also a very 
elaborate description of a great cavern or pit “of so great a 
depth that the bottom thereof can in no wise be seen.”’ 
(II, 555-557). There are several descriptions of cannibals (cf. 
I, 60, 61, 76-7) but Shakespeare’s allusign to them in ‘he next 
few lines of this speech is probably to be traced—if indeed it 
owes its origin to anything more than hearsay—to the pas- 
sage in Hakluyt already indicated. 

In the latter part of Othello’s speech he refers again to his 
early life of wandering: 


. . . a prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 
But not intentively. I did consent, 
And often did beguile her of her tears, 
When I did speak of some distressful stroke 
That mv vouth suffer’d (I, iii, 152-8). 


Leo also alludes to the fact that his journeys were made in 
his youth. He promises to describe “Arabia Deserta, 
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Arabia Petrea, Arabia Felix, and the Asian part of Egypt, 
Armenia, and some part of Tartaria; all which countries I 
sawe and passed through in the time of my youth. Likewise I 
will describe my last voiages from Constantinople to Egypt, 
and from thence vnto Italy” (I, 6, and III, 904-5). 

More vital than these resemblances in the career of Leo 
Africanus and Othello is the similarity in traits of character 
between the Moor, as described by Leo, and Othello. Othello 
is continually commended for his soldiership. “The man 
commands Like a full soldier,’ says Montano (II, i, 35-6) 
and even Iago is forced to admit that “Another of his 
fathom they have none To lead their business’ (I, i, 142). 
Over and over again he is given the epithet of brave and 
valiant. Montano calls him “brave Othello” (II, i, 38), a 
Senator, “brave Moor” (I, iii, 48). He is announced at the 
council chamber as “‘the valiant Moor’ and the Duke greets 
him as “valiant Othello” (I, iii, 47, 48). The Herald in 
Cyprus speaks of him as ‘‘our noble and valiant general” 
(II, ii, 1). Desdemona says ‘“‘And to his honours and his 
valiant parts Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate” (I, iii, 
252-3), and finally at the end Othello himself echoes patheti- 
cally his former title: 


I am not valiant neither, 
But every puny whipster gets my sword (V, ii, 242-3). 


Now the Moors, in innumerable passages in the Geographi- 
call Historie, are praised as brave and noble soldiers. Is it 
only a coincidence that the word valiant is used so fre- 
quently in connection with them also? ‘The people called 
Ruche,” writes Leo, “‘haue very small dominions . . . how- 
beit they are most valiant soldiers, and exceeding swift of 
foote” (I, 145-6). The people of eastern Mauritania are 
“noble and honest persons, and endued with all kinde of 
humanities and Ciuilitie. ... These also are a most 


25 The idea that the Moors were great travelers is reinforced by two other 
passages in Leo Africanus, I, 184, and III, 727. In I, 21, Leo speaks of the 
“vagrant and roguish life’ of the Arabians. 
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valiant nation” (I, 148). Again, in the general description of 
the Africans, Leo writes: “Likewise they are most strong 
and valiant people, especially those which dwell vpon the 
mountaines” (I, 183). And of the Arabians who live in 
tents he writes further, ‘They are in their kinde as deuout, 
valiant, patient, courteous, hospitall, and as honest in life and 
conuersation as any other people. . . . They are reported 
likewise to be most skilfull wariours, to be valiant, and 
exceeding louers and practisers of all humanitie” (I, 184). 
These passages might be matched with many others of the 
same kind. 

Further, Othello is characterized not only by valiantness 
but by a certain nobility and assured integrity of soul 
illustrated by such comments as “Is this the noble Moor 
whom our full senate Call all in all sufficient,’’ (IV, i, 250 ff.), 
and Othello’s own quiet self-assurance—‘“‘My parts, my title, 
and my perfect soul” (I, ii, 30). There is a marked simplicity 
and frankness in his nature. ‘‘This Moor is of a free and 
open nature That thinks men honest that but seem so,” 
muses Iago, and later he repeats that ‘The Moor . . . is of 
a constant, loving, noble nature”’ (I, iii, 393-4, II, i, 275-6). 
This fact is born out also not only by Othello’s own state- 
ments—‘‘Rude am I in my speech”’ et cetera, aad, “Haply, 
for I am black, And have not the soft parts of conversation” 
(I, iii, 81, and III, iii, 263-4)—ut by the essential simpl'city 
and naivité of his mental processes (Cf. the rest of the solilo- 
quy, III, iii, 258). Precisely the same characteristics are 
ascribed to the Moors by Leo: “Also, the Moores and 
Arabians inhabiting Libya are somewhat ciuill of behaviour, 
being plaine dealers, voide of dissimulation, fauourable to 
strangers, and louers of simplicite” (I, 184). ‘“‘Most honest 
people they are, and destitute of all fraud and guile; not 
onely imbracing all simplicitie and truth, but also practising 
the same throughout the whole course of their liues: albeit 
certaine Latine authors, which have written of the same re- 
gions, are farre otherwise of opinion” (I, 183). And again, 
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“They keepe their couenant most faithfully, insomuch that 
they had rather die than breake promise”’ (I, 183). 

Othello is pictured as trusting his two friends so implicitly 
that the supposed duplicity of the one only makes him 
more dependent on the other. So Leo describes the “tawney 
Moores” as being ‘‘stedfast in friendship” (I, 184). If 
Othello seems unusually credulous to us, so were the Moors 
described by Leo: “Their wits are but meane, and they are 
so credulous, that they will beleeue matters impossible, 
which are told them”’ (I, 185). 

In the matter of love, jealousy, and wrath Leo’s characteri- 
zation has a bearing also. The restraint and sanctity of 
Othello’s love for Desdemona we have already shown to be a 
grateful contrast to the hideous lasciviousness of Eleazar 
and Aaron of Lust’s Dominion and Titus Andronicus. In this 
regard Leo’s testimony is of interest. ‘They haue alwaies 
beene much delighted with all kinde of ciuilities and modest 
behauiour: and it is accounted heinous among them for any 
man to vtter in companie, any bawdie or vnseemely worde. 
. . . Whatsoeuer lad or youth there lighteth by chaunce 
into any company which discourseth of loue, no sooner 
heareth nor vnderstandeth what their talke tendeth vnto, 
but immediately he withdraweth himselfe from among 
them” (I, 184). At the sarre time the Moors are described as 
extremely jealous of the chastity of their wives, so much so 
that “whomsoeuer they finde but talking with their wiues, 
they presently goe about to murther them;” and “by reason 
of iealousie you may see them daily one to be the death and 
destruction of another; . . . they will by no means match 
themselues unto an harlot” (IT, 233, and I, 154). ‘‘No nation 
in the world,” Leo writes further, ‘is so subiect vnto ieal- 
ousie; for they will rather leese their lives, then put vp any 
disgrace in the behalfe of their women’”’ (I, 183; see also II, 
238, 259, etc.).'" While it is clear that Shakespeare did not 
intend to go quite to|this length, for Othello’s dying words 
about himself, that;he was‘one “‘not’easily jealous,” must 
surely be taken seriously, yet the passages go a long way to 
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explain Othello’s violence in his jealousy. Any other trial 
but the unfaithfulness of Desdemona he could have borne: 
“Had it pleas’d heaven To try me with affliction . . .”’ 
(IV, ii, 46 ff.). ‘I had rather be a toad And live upon the 
vapour of a dungeon,” he exclaims, ‘‘than keep a corner in the 
thing I love For others uses;’’ and later: 
If there be cords, or knives, 

Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 

I'll not endure it (III, iii, 270-3, and IIT, iii, 388-390). 
It never occurs to him that there is any solution but murder, 
and such is the impetuousness of his wrath that there is no 
diverting it. On this latter score Leo again has an interesting 
comment: “‘being also very proud and high-minded, and 
woonderfully addicted vnto wrath. Insomuch that (according 
to the prouerbe) they will deeply engraue in marble any 
iniurie be it neuer so small, and will in no wise blot it out of 
their remembrance” (I, 185). Compare this with Othello’s 
vow that his vengeance shall know no ebb: 

Now by yond marble heaven, 

In the due reverence of a sacred vow 

I here engage my words (III, iii, 187-9). 

Thus not only do practically all the suggestions for the 
early life of Othello find their counterpart in Pory’s version of 
Leo’s Geographical Historie of Africa, but, what is more 
important, almost every trait of his character as well.” 

If it had only been one of Shakespeare’s contemporaries 
who said that his Othello was nothing but a “great heap of 
contradictions,” Shakespeare could have silenced him by 
pointing to the best authority then available on the char- 
acteristics of the Moor. Possibly Shakespeare would have 
laughed, as Bradley thinks, if someone had complimented 
him on the accuracy of his racial psychology but I am in- 
clined to doubt it. Lots WHITNEY 


26 The argument from names is too unimportant to be insisted on but 
for the sake of completeness I might mention that the name Iago appears 
in three different places in Leo Africanus (I, 97-8; ITI, 1050; ITI, 1065), the 
name Roderigo in two places (II, 509; ITI, 1050), and in one of these passages 
the name Iago Diaz and Roderigo are associated together (III, 1050). 





XXII. THE AUTHORSHIP OF HENRY THE EIGHTH 


The problems connected with the authorship of Henry 
the Eighth are in some ways different from those usual in the 
doubtful plays. In the first place, the external evidence is 
singularly exact and definite and in no way contradictory. 
That a play dealing with the reign of Henry the Eighth and 
bearing either the title or the sub-title All Is True was being 
acted June 29, 1613 at the Globe Theatre is attested by at 
least three contemporary documents which tell of the fire 
which destroyed the theatre that day.! The publication of 
the play in the Folio of 1623 1s, however, the only direct 
attribution to Shakespeare. According to one of the ballads 
written about the Globe fire, Heminge and Condell, the 
Folio editors, were both present at the time of the fire;? 
their later inclusion of the play in the Folio must, therefore, 
have been with full knowledge of its authorship. In the 
second place, the play is so evidently by two hands that, 
even as early as 1758, Roderick pointed out peculiarities of 
metre which did not seem to him Shakespearean.’ A chance 
remark of Tennyson’s that ‘many passages in Henry the 
Eighth were very much in the manner of Fletcher,’ combined 
with his own impressions, led Spedding to investigate the 
matter more fully, with the result that in 1850 he published 
his paper, ‘Who wrote Shakespeare’s Henry the Eighth?’4 
As a result of this investigation and of the application of 
metrical tests, in the results of which his investigations were 


1 Wright, Henry the Eighth (Clarendon Press), p. vi; The Annales, or 
Generall Chronicle of England, begun first by Mister John Stow continued 
unto the ende of this presente yeere by Edmond Howes, 1615, p. 926; Reliquiae 
W ottonianae third edition, 1672, pp. 425, 426. 

? Stanzas on ‘the pittifull burning of the Globe playhouse in London’ in 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, 1816; reprinted in Halliwell-Phillipps, Oudlines 
pp. 310-11. 

3 Edwards, Canons of Criticism, 1758. 

4 New Shakespere Society’s Transactions, 1874. 
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substantiated by those of Fleay, Furnivall and others, he 
concluded that more than one half of the play had been 
written by Fletcher, and pronounced as Shakespearean only 
the following scenes: Act I, Scenes 1 and 2; Act II, Scenes 3 
and 4; Act III Scene 2 (to the exit of the king); Act V 
Scene 1—with alterations. With this decision, so far as the 
work of Fletcher is concerned, practically all later critics 
have been in agreement. The problem, then, has long been 
one not of the sole authorship of Shakespeare, but of his 
part in the play. 

The most striking and most important contribution to the 
discussion, since that of Spedding, is the paper which Robert 
Boyle in 1885 read before the New Shakespere Society. 
In this he declared that Shakespeare had had no part in the 
writing of the play, but that it had been the joint work of 
Fletcher and of Massinger.’ Spedding and Boyle agreed, 
in the main, in regard to the Fletcherian scenes; both recog- 
nized, also, the lack of unity of conception and development 
and the feebleness and inconsistency of many of the char- 
acters. Boyle, however, based his contention in regard to 
Massinger on the grounds that at no time in his later period 
did Shakespeare collaborate with another dramatist and 
that no reason for such collaboration can be shown; that, 
even had collaboration been possible Shakespeare would 
hardly have allowed his work to be spoiled—as it certainly 
was—by an inferior dramatist; and that it was improbable 
that Fletcher, the lesser author, should have been given all 
the ‘big scenes’ as he undoubtedly was. From this Boyle 
goes on to prove that the play which we now have, which was 
included in the Folio of 1623 ‘was not written by Fletcher 
and Shakespeare, but by Fletcher and Massinger, to supply 


5 The same conclusion has been reached by H. Dugdale Sykes in a paper, 
‘King Henry VIII,’ published in his Sidelights on Shakespeare’ (Shakespeare 
Head press, Stratford-on-Avon 1919). He bases his conclusions entirely 
upon a comparative study of the diction of Massinger and the doubtful 
portions of the play. 
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the place of the lost Shakespeare play Ali is True destroyed 
in the Globe Theatre fire of 1613.’ 

Boyle’s theory is a clear and forceful one which leaves his 
reader with the impression that, if the hypothesis be granted, 
the conclusion must follow. Further consideration, however, 
makes one aware that it is an arbitrarily assumed hypothesis 
which not only does not solve all the former problems, but 
which raises others, equally difficult. For example, the fact 
that his metrical tests result in assigning to Massinger not 
only all the so-called Shakespearean scenes, but even some 
parts which other critics unanimously agree in assigning 
to Fletcher would lead one to wonder if the style of Massin- 
ger was similar not only to that of Shakespeare but also to 
that of Fletcher. And when Boyle acknowledges that ‘from 
the characteristics of metre alone it would be difficult to 
decide whether a particular passage or even play as written 
by Shakespeare or Massinger, so similar is the latter’s style to 
Shakespeare’s later dramas,’’ we may justly inquire: why, then, 
attribute it to Massinger at all in the face of the evidence 
which gives it to Shakespeare? There are, at all events, three 
points which Boyle’s theory cannot explain: There is, 
first of all, the inclusion of the play in the Folio, for, in spite 
of the fact that there are included plays which we now agree 
are ‘doubtful,’ we have no other example of the inclusion of a 
play which Heminge and Condell must have known to have 
been in no way the work of Shakespeare. There is, secondly, 
the reason for the writing of a second play. Even Boyle 
does not doubt that the Henry the Eighth which was being 
performed at the time of the Globe fire was Shakespeare’s. 
His theory is that the present play was written to take the 
place of one destroyed at that time. This, however, is open 
to the serious objections that there is no more reason to 
suppose that the prompter’s copy was lost than that it was 
saved, and that the play was already being acted, so that no 
new copy was necessary for the actors, while a new one 

* New Shakespere Society’s Transactions, 1880-5, p. 444. 

7Tbid., p. 445. 
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could certainly have been made from their dictation if the 
prompter’s copy had been lost, and, chief of all, that Shake- 
speare himself was alive at the time of the fire, so that there 
would hardly have been any need of calling on Massinger to 
rewrite his play! Thirdly, Boyle’s theory does not in any way 
explain that very thing which caused Boyle’s investigation— 
the lack of consistency in the play. He declares throughout 
that Massinger and Fletcher worked together on the play, 
yet pauses continually to show that Fletcher disregards 
hints which Massinger has given, that whole scenes are out 
of place, and that there is an utter lack of continuity in 
character development. Minor tests, moreover, such as 
Thorndike’s ‘them-’em’ test go to prove the impossibility of 
Massinger’s collaboration; in the seven plays of Massinger 
which Thorndike examined, Massinger used the word ‘them’ 
two hundred times and the contraction not at all, while in 
this one play alone, the scenes which Boyle would assign to 
Massinger contain seventeen cases of the contraction to 
eighteen of the full word—an incredible difference. 

A study of sources of the play throws little real light upon 
the problem of authorship, but it does raise one point which 
may be significant. The chief source for the material used 
in the first four acts was the second edition of Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, while practically all of the last act is founded upon 
Foxe’s Actes and Monuments of the Churche. It is possible 
that Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey may have been available 
since, although the book was not published until 1641, it 
was circulated in manuscript during Shakespeare’s lifetime; 
it seems much more probable, however, that the authors did 
not consult this directly but used only such passages as 
Holinshed had included. Edward Hall’s Chronicle seems 
also to have been used occasionally.» If we accept for the 
time being the division of scenes made by Spedding, we 
find that in the Shakespearean portions there are fourteen 
direct borrowings from Holinshed; three from Foxe; one 
from Hall; two which may be from Cavendish or Holinshed. 
Fletcher has ten from Holinshed, two from Hall, four from 
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Foxe, four which may be from Cavendish or Holinshed. In 
all, there are approximately twenty in the Shakespearean 
scenes and the same number in the Fletcherian. The interest- 
ing thing is that in no other play of Shakespeare’s are the 
borrowings more pronounced than in this, and in no play 
have the historical passages been so little revised. Both 
authors have simply versified long passages from the chroni- 
cles; even such a speech as the famous defence of Katherine 
is to be found almost verbatim in Holinshed. The historical 
material, moreover, has been handled with even more than 
Shakespeare’s usual freedom. The play covers a period of 
twenty four years; the events are represented as happening 
on seven days. The chronological sequence has been violated 
frequently, and in some cases there is a compression of 
several great events into one scene. Four characters have 
been added to those of history, but they are all minor: the 
porter and Patience, who appear in the Fletcherian scenes; 
the Old Lady, and possibly Brandon, who appear in the 
Shakespearean. There is none of that prodigality of inven- 
tion of minor characters to which we are accustomed in the 
earlier history plays of Shakespeare—nothing to suggest 
that band of rogues and drunkards and tattered soldiers 
who surrounded Falstaff; nothing to suggest those myriads 
of servants in the delineation of whom the dramatist 
delighted; there is, in the minor characters,. but one sugges- 
tion of the Shakespeare we know—in the Old Lady, who, 
lightly sketched though she is, has about her that canniness, 
that shrewd materialism which delights us in Juliet’s nurse. 
There has been in this play no piling up of fictitious incidents, 
in addition to the historical events, such as we have seen in 
the earlier Henry plays; only two incidents here have not 
been taken directly from the chronicles: the meeting of 
Anne Bullen and Henry at the Cardinal’s masque, and the 
Cardinal’s fatal mistake in sending to the king a paper on 
which was a statement of his private wealth. The only 
conclusion, then, to which a study of the sources leads us 
is that, if part of Henry the Eighth was written by Shake- 
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speare, he showed himself less original than usual in his 
versifying of the chronicles, and even less careful than usual in 
his treatment of the historical chronology of events. Any 
theory of authorship which may be proposed must take that 
intoaccount. It must also take into account the very serious 
consideration that, if this play isin any way Shakespeare's, tit 
is the last that we have from his pen, and yet it must be 
evident toeven a casual reader that it is, inevery way, below 
the level of much of even his earliest work. In spite of all these 
things, however, I still venture to say that it is Shakespeare’s 
in part, and that, properly understood, it is less an anti- 
climax than a fitting climax to his dramas. 

First of all, is there any reason for Shakespeare’s interest 
in such a subject at this time? It is hardly necessary to say 
that, if the original plan of the play was his, Shakespeare was 
not intending here a ‘history play’ as history plays were 
understood before 1600. This was not by any means the 
first play upon a subject connected with the reign of Henry 
VIII. Shakespeare’s company had already produced two 
plays dealing with Thomas Cromwell] and with Sir Thomas 
More. In the Stationer’s Register, under the date February 
12, 1604-5 there is a memorandum relative to a play called 
the Enterlude of K. Henry Sth, which has been identified with 
Rowley’s When You See Me You Know Me. In 1605 there 
had appeared a spectacular production, exhibiting some of the 
events of Queen Elizabeth’s early life and coronation, with a 
sequel celebrating the activity of London merchants and the 
foundation of the Royal Exchange—Thomas Heywood’s 
If You Know Not Me You Know Nobody. Besides these, the 
Admiral’s company had produced in 1601-2 two plays about 
Wolsey, the first called the Life, the second, the Rising of 
the Cardinal. It does not seem to have been generally 
noticed that there was a pronounced revival of interest in 
these plays during the year 1613, possibly on account of the 
festivities attendant on the marriage of the Princess Eliza- 
beth. The History of Thomas Lord Cromwell. was reissued 
during that year, with the statement on its title page that 
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it was ‘written by W. S.’; When You See Me, You Know Me 
reappeared in 1613, as did also the first part of If You Know 
Not Me You Know Nobody. In addition to this, during the 
spring of that same year when the marriage of the Princess 
Elizabeth was celebrated there were produced no fewer than 
six Shakespearean plays. Whatever the cause of the revival 
of interest, we may see here an economic reason why the 
Globe Theatre should have desired a play on the subject 
of the reign of Henry and why Shakespeare should have 
been the one to write it. We have no reason to suppose 
that Shakespeare’s removal to Stratford would have caused 
him to lose that shrewd knowledge of the London theatre 
he had always had. It is, therefore, not difficult to believe 
that, either because the managers of the Globe asked it, or 
because he himself, with his usual business acumen, saw the 
possibilities, he turned during that spring to the chronicles 
dealing with the reign of Henry the Eight and drafted a 
play on the subject. 

The question then is: what was that draft? What was 
it that Shakespeare had in mind when he set about the play 
which he never finished? Our own opinions of the play are 
so biased by the distorted version that we read that it is 
difficult for us to forget what Fletcher did to Wolsey and 
Katherine and Henry and Anne, yet that is exactly what 
must be done is we are to see what the play was to Shake- 
speare. If we accept the division of scenes made by Spedding 
and turn to the reading of the original play, we may, I think, 
by the simple device of reading the Shakespearean scenes 
apart from the others ‘see what that idea was, and we will 
find that it was less a companion for such a play as Henry 
the Fifth—as has been suggested—than for a Timon of 
Athens or a Lear. In attempting any such reconstruction of 
the original play, it is essential to remember always that the 
act, as a unit, was apparently nothing to Shakespeare; that 
he wrote, except in the one or two cases in which he actually 
imitated the classical dramatists, not a five act play, but a 
succession of scenes; that his plays, as a rule, divide them- 
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selves into two parts, following the device of the popular 
drama before his time which was frequently concerned with 
the life and death or the rise and fall of a real or fictitious 
character. Sometimes, as we know, he himself marks for us 
the beginning of the second part, either by an actual figure 
such as that of Time in The Winter’s Tale or by a device 
such as that of the witches in Macbeth. Usually the events 
of the second part balance those of the first part; always one 
will be seen to be a rising, the other a falling action. It is 
evident, also, that in any play which is Shakespeare’s we 
may expect to find a striking use of his two favorite devices 
of repetition and contrast—repetition of the main idea in 
plots and sub-plots; repetitions of incidents and characters 
to bring out other incidents and other characters; sudden 
sharp contrasts of scenes and characters and situations. All 
of these devices I think we may find in even that part of 
Henry the Eighth which he wrote; and when we have observed 
them, we shall perhaps see the reason why he did not con- 
clude it, and why Fletcher, when he set to work on it, com- 
pleted it as he did. 

In reading Holinshed and the various other chroniclers, 
there was one thing about the period of Henry the Eighth 
which could not fail to impress Shakespeare, as it has im- 
pressed readers ever since his time: the tremendous reversals 
of fortune which characterized the individuals of that period. 
Buckingham, Wolsey, Katherine, Cranmer, Anne, Cromwell 
—where in one period would one find more characters who, 
through one man, the King, rose to greater heights or fell 
to more definite misery? Whether we look upon the Shake- 
speare of 1613 as the dramatist of human disillusionment, or 
merely as the dramatist who, more than any other, delighted 
in sharp contrasts, we can see why the reign of Henry 
should have seized upon his imagination. If, then, we omit 
entirely the Fletcherian scenes and consider only the story 
and the characters which Shakespeare actually introduces, 
we shall see what his plan was. 
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In that first abrupt scene, in the midst of a conversation 
between Buckingham and Norfolk in regard to that ‘sun of 
Glory,’ ‘that light of men,’ Henry the King, the splendor 
of whose meeting with the king of France is occupying all 
minds, reference is made almost at once, with great dramatic 
effect, to the man who is evidently the power behind the 
English throne—to the ‘right reverend’ Cardinal Wolsey. 
At once Buckingham’s anger flares up, 


The devil speed him! no man’s pie is freed 
From his ambitious finger. 


‘His pride,’ another character says, ‘peeps through each 
part of him.’ Not pride and ambition alone, for we are told 
also of his malice and ‘potency;’ that his nature is revengeful 
and his sword is sharp. At that moment there enters the 
Cardinal himself and sweeps across the stage, his eye fixed 
‘with disdain’ on Buckingham, who looks at him with equal 
disdain. From the beginning Shakespeare leaves us in no 
doubt in regard to Wolsey. The Cardinal threatens, even in 
this momentary appearance, that Buckingham shall lessen 
that big look’ and before even this short scene is over, we are 
given an opportunity of seeing how well the Cardinal keeps 
his promises. Buckingham’s taunts that ‘the butcher’s cur 
is venom mouthed,’ his names, ‘this fox,’ ‘this wolf,’ this ‘cun- 
ning cardinal’ follow him. In vain does Norfolk counsel that 
‘temperance’ which Buckingham so evidently lacks. But 
that Buckingham’s suspicions are well founded is shown by 
his almost instant arrest for high treason; thus he, who has 
shown himself loyal to his king is, with his friends, caught 
as he says ‘in the net’ and goes to the Tower with the words, 


I am the shadow of poor Buckingham 
Whose figure even this instant cloud puts on 
By darkening my clear sun. 


So ends the first scene. The second follows at once—a 
council chamber, Henry entering leaning on the shoulder 
of the Cardinal, clearly from his first speech under the 
influence of the Cardinal, turning from him only at the 
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entrance of Katherine, who, kneeling, pleads to no avail 
for Buckingham. Wolsey has succeeded in deceiving the 
king, but has not deceived Katherine. She charges him 
with being back of the trouble which stirs the country to 
revolt, she brings before the king his unjust taxation—a 
charge which he turns aside with his cunning subtlety and 
at once manages to make seem in his favor. Katherine’s 
accusation has no effect other than to make Wolsey realize 
that in her he has a dangerous enemy. There follows the 
accusation of Buckingham, throughout which, it is to be 
noticed, Shakespeare shows Henry as persuaded by the 
Cardinal against his better judgment—Henry, in Shake- 
speare’s hands is never bad; he is a weakling who is easily 
ruled by the keen intellect of the greater man. Most of all, 
however, the dramatist shows in Katherine a combination 
of those characteristics which we have learned to expect 
in the great women of Shakespeare: fearlessness, courage, 
steadfastness, keen judgment. The scene which follows, 
though presupposing others, is yet clear in itseli—another 
of those swift reversals of fortune in which Shakespeare 
delighted. We have but seen Katherine at her height; 
we hear of her as one cast off by the king, and the news 
comes through the young lady-in-waiting who is to take her 
place, through Anne Bullen whom Shakespeare in this scene 
draws as a simple youthful attractive girl of the group of the 
youthful Portia and the youthfu! Juliet—the sort of character 
he delighted to portray. He shows her dwelling on the 
tragedy of the queen and showing that moderation of which 
the best Shakespearean characters are always exponents: 
Verily, 

T swear tis better to be lowly born 

And range with humble livers in content 

Than to be perk’d up in a glistering grief 

And wear a golden sorrow. 


She has hardly had time to exclaim emphatically, 


By my troth and maidenhead 
I would not be a queen, 
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when there enters the Lord Chamberlain with the announce- 
ment that the king has created her Marchioness of Pembroke. 
The announcement, the derisive cacklings of the old lady, 
fail to move the girl in the least, for, like Katherine and 
Shakespeare’s women in general, Anne has a level head. 
As Juliet in the midst of the emotion of the balcony scene 
could say, 

But yet I have no joy of this contract tonight, 

It is too rash, too sudden, too unadvised, 
so Anne declares, 

Would I had no being 

If this salute my blood a jot; it faints me 

To think what follows. 
And at once, with a touch which is worthy of Shakespeare, 
she remembers her who has been a queen and is to be no 
longer, 

The queen is comfortless and we forgetful 

In our long absence; pray do not deliver 

What here you’ve heard to her. 

Another scene, and we are once more at a trial, but with a 
difference. She who was, by the king’s own word, coequal 
with him at the trial of Buckingham, is now arraigned; 
she who knelt before the king to sue for Buckingham, now 
kneels to sue for herself. Close beside the king throughout 
is Wolsey. It is Katherine alone who dares to charge the 
Cardinal with being the instigator of the whole affair, who 
dares to say that he pretends to be humble but his heart 
is ‘crammed with arrogancy, spleen and pride.’ Shake- 
speare leaves us in no doubt as to the king’s real feeling for 
Katherine, for as she leaves, he says: 

Go thy ways, Kate; 
The man in the world who shall report he has 
A better wife, let him in naught be trusted, 
For speaking false in that; thou art, alone, 
If thy rare qualitites, sweet gentleness, 
Thy meekness saint-like, wife-like government, 
Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 
Sovereign and pious else, could speak thee out 
The queen of earthly queens. 
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Wolsey, perceiving the king’s emotion, and fearful lest that 
lead him to interfere with his deep-laid plans, craftily calls 
upon the sovereign there in public to declare whether 
Katherine’s charges are true. At this the king speaks, 
revealing to the audience the way in which, as in Othello, 
the crafty man of intellect has worked upon the man of 
emotion. No one can read the long defense of Henry and 
fail to notice the repetition of the word conscience which 
throughout the play comes in like a refrain—‘the respite 
shook the bosom of my conscience,’ he says, and again, 
‘thus hulling in the wild sea of my conscience,’ and finally, 
‘I mean to rectify my conscience.’ It is easy to see the way 
in which Wolsey has been acting upon the king. It is 
another phase of this same weakness on the part of the 
king which, captivated by youthful Anne, led to his crea- 
tion of the Marchioness of Pembroke, and which now, 
affected by Katherine, leads him to declare, 

Prove but our marriage lawful, by my life. 

And kingly dignity, we are content 

To wear our mortal state to come with her, 

Katherine our queen, before the primest creature 

That’s paragoned i’ the world. 


And then, as the court is adjourned, the king utters a signifi- 
cant remark, mentioning a name which until this time has 
not been used: 

My learned and well-beloved servant, Cranmer, 

Prithee return; with thy approach I know 

My comfort comes along. 

Packed into the next scene we find many things: the 
nobles warn that the fall of Wolsey is imminent; Katherine 
has already been set aside; Anne Bullen is the king’s favor- 
ite, rumor says already his wife. Cranmer is mentioned 
again, this time as the coming man of the kingdom, the 
future archbishop; Wolsey, entering, shows us at once 
that his many lines have become entangled. He had thought 
that the divorce of Katherine would be the climax of his 
plots, but now he finds himself balked by the king’s infatu- 
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ation for Anne, by his evident intention of marrying her 
instead of the sister of the French king, as Wolsey had 
planned. At just this moment there appears the king who 
has found by chance the incriminating papers; like all 
weaklings who have been under the domination of stronger 
men, his intolerance and scorn are all the more bitter now 
that he has found out the crimes of his erstwhile favorite. 
He flings the incriminating paper at the Cardinal and 
sweeps out, leaving him alone. When Shakespeare had 
reached that point in the scene, he stopped; the rest of it— 
the famous charge of Wolsey to Cromwell (a very different 
Wolsey from Shakspeare’s) is Fletcher’s. 

, That, in the Shakespearean play, was doubtless to have 
been the end of the first part—the climax of the play. What 
was to constitute the second part has already been sug- 
gested in the continued references to Cranmer—it was to have 
shown the rise of Cranmer to the position of the chief coun- 
sellor of the king, the culmination of which, the turning of the 
King against Cranmer as he earlier turned against Wolsey, 
Shakespeare has shown in the one remaining scene which he 
wrote, in which he suggests that Cranmer has already risen 
to his height and is now about to fall. That scene, which 
Fletcher combined with the scene dealing with the birth 
of Anne’s daughter, has always troubled critics who could 
find in the play which Fletcher made no use for the character 
of Cranmer except as the godfather of the infant Elizabeth, 
and who failed to see any reason for introducing the scene 
in which his possible treason is discussed. But we cannot 
read the scenes which Shakespeare wrote and fail to see 
that from the first Cranmer has been suggested as the 
coming important character, and that in the scene in which 
the nobles prophesy the fall of Wolsey, they prophesy with 
equal force the rise of Cranmer. 

That is the original play. Did Fletcher add anything in 
the way of plot? I think not. He wrote the meeting of 
Anne and Henry, but that had already been suggested in the 
scenes which we have read; he wrote the farewell of Buck- 
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ingham, the death of Katherine, the farewell of Wolsey— 
all of them completing scenes which had already been 
written,—the elevation of Cranmer, which was both antici- 
pated and concluded by Shakespeare, the visit of the car- 
dinals to Katherine, and the three scenes of pageantry— 
exactly the sort of scenes in which Fletcher always delighted. 
Shakespeare’s work was introductory; he brought no scene 
to its conclusion. Fletcher’s was entirely founded upon the 
parts already written; he began no new story in the play. 
Did the two authors, then, collaborate? Clearly they did not. 
Apart from the fact that we can find no case in which the 
later Shakespeare ever collaborated with anyone, the play 
itself solves that problem. Shakespeare wrote no one of the 
‘big scenes.’ Moreover, in the case of each of the major 
characters, there is, in the fina] scene, an entire contradiction 
of the character as Shakespeare planned it. Thus Fletcher 
has sentimentalized the death of Buckingham; he has given 
us the dying dream of Katherine; Wolsey’s complete 
change of character in his farewell to Cromwell, which in 
every sentence contradicts the character of Wolsey as 
Shakespeare painted it; he has even suggested the death 
of Wolsey which he could not show, telling us how, ‘an old 
man broken with the storm of years, he came to beg a 
little earth for charity.’ There is no one character in the 
play which we have today which can be said to be consistent. 
This could not possibly have occurred had the two authors 
been working together. What must have happened, clearly, . 
is that Shakespeare, after he had blocked out the six scenes 
which we have today, gave up the idea of working on the 
play. But since, as has already been said, a play on the 
subject was an economic necessity, either Shakespeare 
himself, or the managers of the Globe theatre, with his 
consent, gave the rough draft to another author. Fletcher, 
since 1607, had been gradually coming to fill Shakespeare’s 
place and would seem to have been the most popular drama- 
tist with the public of the time; what more natural than 
that he should have been the one to complete the play? 
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That the draft was given to him with Shakespeare’s consent 
seems evident, since the play was to be presented within 
the year and Shakespeare would certainly be in a position 
to know that it was his play which was being used. It is 
possible that he outlined to Fletcher his original intention; 
on the other hand he may simply have given him the draft 
of the six scenes and referred him to the chronicles which he 
had used, which Fletcher evidently used throughout. At all 
events, it is clear that Fletcher did not in any way carry out 
Shakespeare’s original intention; Shakespeare must have 
known that he would not. 

And now what, in the main, was that intention and why 
did Shakespeare himself not carry it out? The answer to 
one question is, I think, contained in the other; the answer 
to both is to be found in the play itself. The play was not 
to have been, as now, a collection of disorganized episodes; 
it was not, as has always been suggested, to culminate 
in the separation of the Anglican and Roman churches; 
that misunderstanding has arisen from various references 
in the Fletcherian scenes; in the parts which I have called 
Shakespearean, there are only three references of any sort to 
the Church, and those three are entirely subsidiary; the 
most serious of them is Wolsey’s remark that Anne wasa 
‘spleeny Lutheren’; apart from that there is nothing to 
suggest that Shakespeare was interested, in the slightest 
degree, in the question of religion. The theme is given, 
I believe, in the sub-title, A/J Is True, by which the play 
was known at the time of the burning of the Globe. It 
occurs again in those lines which Fletcher included in the 
prologue—that prologue which suits the original play so much 
better than the play which we now have: 

think you see them great 
And followed with the general throng and sweat 
Of thousand friends; then in a moment see 
How soon that mightiness meets misery. 
Those who hold to the theory of the ‘period of disillusion’ 
will find here a suggestion that Shakespeare at this time 
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understood thoroughly the meaning of those lines; whether 
we accept that idea or not, it must be clear that the original 
play was in no way distant from the other great plays of the 
last period. We have here the framework of a play which 
was to deal with the buffets and rewards of fortune—with 
that chance which at one time exalts a man and at another 
time casts him down—with characters who bear in themselves 
the seeds of their own misery—with the strange revolutions 
of fortune which now exalt one, now another. And in 
its succession of scenes of exaltation and misery, it does not 
fall below any of the great dramas, and is, indeed, reminis- 
cent of many of them. Particularly in its rapid succession of 
rising and falling characters, in its suggestion of Nemesis, 
its balancing of parts and episodes is this latest of the 
history plays reminiscent of that early Richard III. Buck- 
ingham, headstrong, impetuous, refusing to listen to the 
counsel of ‘moderation,’ daring to do what he considers 
honorable—falling by those very characteristics which make 
him attractive —even in the one scene in which he appears 
has much of Hotspur; his death, in Shakespeare’s hands 
would have been no long-drawn sentimental funeral scene, 
but a brief moment in which the encomium, if one there 
was, would have been pronounced not by himself but by 
another Hal. Shakespeare’s Katherine has in her much of 
the later Portia, more of Hermione, the simplicity and 
courageousness of all of Shakespeare’s women; if Shake- 
speare ever attended a performance of the completed play, 
he must have smiled a little as the Katherine he knew went 
through the long-drawn dream and death scene which 
delighted Fletcher. Henry the King is, in Shakespeare’s 
hands a popular idol, the ‘sun of men’ the ‘glory of the 
world,’ but in reality weak and ineffectual, entirely under 
the domination of those around him; Shakespeare makes him 
weak not only in politics but in love; it is no villain who 
lays his plans skilfully to rid himself of Katherine, but a 
very human being who is one day attracted by a pretty face, 
and another day sincerely devoted to the wife whom con- 
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science bids him cast away; that study of the conscience of a 
king, worked upon subtly by a keener intellect, would have 
been a tremendous thing in Shakespeare’s hands. Most 
of all it is Wolsey we would have cared to see—Wolsey 
as Shakespeare saw him, for he is the supreme character of 
the play; a Jater Iago, he has all the cunning and the craft of 
Iago, but he has, more than that, big ends in view; he is the 
supreme power in England; in his hands there lie her desti- 
nies; far-sighted, shrewd, an intellect incarnate, he is the 
last of that great group of whom Don John was first— 
‘determined to prove a villain’ but a great villain. The first 
part of the play we may construct almost in its entirety, 
and there is no reason to believe that the second part would 
have fallen off, though we have little of it left. Buckingham 
at his height and realizing his doom; Katherine at her height 
as he falls, with Wolsey malevolently in the background 
plotting her downfall and his own rise; Anne rising to take the 
place of Katherine, and to complicate the situation for 
Wolsey, yet shuddering in the midst of her splendor to 
think what follows; Wolsey at his height, with Cranmer’s 
name in the king’s mouth; in the last part, the overthrow of 
Wolsey and the rise of Cranmer; possibly the fate of Anne— 
even perhaps the story of Cromwell which has been merely 
suggested, and through it all, through the fate which comes 
alike to good and evil, through the tale of Wolsey falling by 
his ambition, even as Macbeth, and Katherine falling in spite 
of all her virtue, as Juliet or Cordelia,—as the thread upon 
which all hangs, Henry himself, weak, easily led, perhaps 
pursued throughout by that conscience of which he speaks 
so frequently. 

Why, then, did Shakespeare not finish the drama which, it 
must seem to us, might have been one of the most tremen- 
dous of all in its sharp contrast of light and shade, in the 
inevitability of its conclusions? Shakespeare and _ his 
people were very near in time to these people of whom 
they wrote, too near, perhaps, to criticise them with impunity. 
With fictitious characters it could have been done; with 
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real characters, it is doubtful if the play-going Englishmen 
of 1613 would have accepted it—as perhaps the playgoing 
Englishmen of today would not accept a Bernard Shaw 
delineation of Victoria and her court! Whether they 
would have objected to the picture which Shakespeare drew 
or not, it is at all events certain that the taste of the play- 
goers of the time had changed; what they wanted now was 
not the ‘dry light’ in which Shakespeare would have shown 
them the earlier court, but the haze of sentiment which 
Fletcher knew so well how to spread over his characters— 
which the playgoing public of our own day seems more and 
more to crave. That this is true may be seen by what 
Fletcher did to the Shakespearean characters; in his scenes 
the bitterness and unequalness of fate is gone; with Fletcher, 
as with the popular dramatists of our own day, the bad are 
always punished, the good usually rewarded, or, if that is 
impossible, at least given death scenes which cause the eye 
to flow; and all, good and bad, are shown as regenerated 
at the last moment, and departing this life in the odor of 
sanctity and the pomp of oratory. Thus all the characters 
in Henry the Eighth are shown as truly great only when 
the external greatness is stripped from them; and since this 
could not be done with any consistency in the play as 
Shakespeare planned had it, Fletcher has covered up all the 
rough places with pageantry and visions and coronations 
and christenings, and has risen to heights which still hold 
enthralled the audience which loves oratory, and spectacles, 
and sentiment, and tears. For Fletcher was, to use Christo- 
pher Morley’s apt term, the ‘Pollyananias’ of his day—and 
his day, like our own, loved a Pollyananias. One would 
give much to have seen Shakespeare the day he attended 
the performance of Henry the Eighth or All Is True. 

If there is anything at all to this supposition, it throws 
an interesting light not only upon Shakespeare’s methods 
but also upon his point of view in those last years of which 
we know so little. We can see something of the workman 
here—we can watch him as he writes the pivotal scenes, 
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the ones which are the crisis of each plot, leaving the others 
to be sketched in later; we can watch him stress those 
characteristics on which he is to dwell later; we can see 
that he took the chronicles, and with the passages before 
him, simply turned them into blank verse, intending later to 
polish them, as he did in earlier plays. The result is that even 
in the scenes we have we find that every important event 
has been mentioned, every character delineated, the whole 
story told us, either in prospect or in retrospect. And we 
can see, moreover, that, having blocked out the whole play 
as it was to have been, he definitely put it aside and gave it 
for completion to a man who would not complete it as it had 
been begun. Nothing could be more significant of the point 
of view of the dramatist of the time. His public no longer 
wanted the impersonality, the impassivity, the moderation 
of Shakespeare; they wanted the morals, the sentiment, 
the hazy mist of Fletcher; they liked Fletcher and they 
wanted Fletcher. They would not have liked the Wolsey 
Shakespeare knew. 

Perhaps nothing more definite can be determined unless 
we come upon new evidence in records of the time, for the 
problems of Henry the Eighth, as was said at the beginning, 
are in many ways different from those of the other doubtful 
Shakespearean plays. So far as external evidence is con- 
cerned, the problem is not so interesting nor so important 
as that in any other of the doubtful plays; so far as the 
dramatist himself is concerned, it seems to me much more 
important, for here we may perhaps find something of the 


craftsman, the dramatist and the poet. 
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XXIII. STR GAWAIN AND THE GREEN KNIGHT 
AND THE WEST MIDLAND 


In a recent article’ Professor J. R. Hulbert has disputed 
the traditional assignment of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, and of the alliterative romances generally, to the 
West Midland dialect of Middle English. He contends that 
the lack of sufficient criteria for distinguishing West Midland 
from East Midland, and the lack of documents from the 
Northwest Midland area, make it impossible to determine 
whether Gawain was composed in the East or in the West; 
we are justified, he says, only in saying that it is a North 
Midland text. It is the purpose of the present article to 
refute Professor Hulbert’s argument in so far as it concerns 
Gawain, this and the other poems of the same manuscript 
being the only alliterative works he discusses in detail, and 
to show that there is quite sufficient evidence to permit us to 
assign it to the Northwest rather than to the Northeast 
Midland dialect. 

It may be well to point out at once that Professor Hulbert’s 
presentation of the opinions of grammarians concerning the 
linguistic differences between East and West Midland in 
the Middle English period is hardly a fair one. He cites only 
Morsbach? and Kaluza* in support of the statement that 


“The ‘West Midland’ of the Romances,” Modern Philology, 19, 1-16. 

2T quote an important part of Morsbach’s note which Hulbert omits 
(Mittelengl. Gram., p. 15, Anm.): ‘Das westl. mittelland zeigt gegeniiber 
dem éstl. zum teile hiufiges o fiir a vor nasalen in mon, con etc., ferner 
vielfach -ande im partic. praes. gegeniiber dstlichem -ende (seltener -ande), 
die schreibung u in unbetonten endsilben (-us, -ud, -ut) gegeniiber dstlichem 
-es, ed (selterer -is, -id, -it, das vorwiegend nérdlich ist), auch u, we fiir langes 
geschlossenes @ Doch sind diese und andere unterschiede nicht fiir das 
ganze westliche mittelland und alle denkmiiler desselben gleich bedeutsam 
und finden sich zum teil wenigstens auch im Gstlichen mittellande und 
sonst.’ 

3 Historische Grammatik, 2d ed., 1.27. It should be noted that Kaluza’s 
statement is simply an exaggeration of Morsbach’s quoted above. 
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the ‘grammarians make practically no distinction between 
the East and the West Midiand dialects. He fails to men- 
tion Wyld’s summary’ of the differences between them, and 
what is more important, he never refers to Luick’s monumen- 
tal Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache,’ in which 
the differences between the East and the West Midland dia- 
lects, though nowhere summarized, are frequently discussed, 
and where Gawain is again and again associated in its linguis- 
tic peculiarities with Western documents.’ 

Before discussing the characteristics of Gawain which, to 
my mind, justify attributing it to the West Midland, it must 
be admitted that Hulbert’s objections to Morris’ evidence 
for the Lancashire origin of Gawain and the other poems of 
MS. Nero A x are well founded. In his edition of the first 
three poems of the manuscript—The Pearl, Purity (which he 
called Cleanness), and Patience—under the title of Early 
English Alliterative Poems,* Morris pointed out similarities 
between the dialect of the poems of this manuscript and that 
of modern Lancashire, and other resemblances to Middle 
English texts which he assumed to be of Lancashire pro- 
venience. Hulbert finds that all of Morris’ proofs are invalid: 
the inflection of the present indicative corresponds not only 
to the modern dialects of Cheshire and Lancashire, but to 
that of most of the North Midland counties; the ending -es 
in the preterite second singular, which Morris considered 
characteristic of Lancashire, Hulbert finds in East Midland 
documents as well; the use of schin or schun as the plural of 


©e. 2. 

5 Short History of English (1915), pp. 122-3. 

6 Only Lieferungen 1-5, and 6 (first half), (1914-1921), have appeared, 
but this includes the development of vowels from the eleventh to the fif- 
teenth century. 

7 The following sections of Luick’s grammar mention Gawain as having 
West Midland peculiarities, or in connection with Western documents: 
$33; §357, Anm. 1; §397, Anm. 1; §399, Anm. 1; §408, Anm. 3; §460, Anm. 
1. Most of the peculiarities noted are discussed below. 

8 EETS., Vol. 1. The preface contains ‘Remarks upon the Dialect and 
Grammar,’ pp. xviii-xxxvi. 
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‘shall’ Hulbert finds in the guilds of Lynne (Norfolk); and 
the use of Ait as a genitive, although limited in Middle 
English to a few texts traditionally assigned to the West Mid- 
land, is not confined in modern dialects, to Lancashire, but is 
found in the North generally. The evidence offered by 
Morris is thus not only insufficient to prove that the poems 
of MS. Nero A x belong to Lancashire; it does not even 
suffice to prove that they belong to the West Midlands. I 
wish to make it clear that I do not propose in this article to 
assign these poems to Lancashire, or to any other particular 
county. I shall try to show that Gawain and the Alliterative 
Poems* possess certain phonological and inflectional charac- 
teristics which we have a right to consider West Midland 
rather than East Midland. Four of these I wish to discuss in 
some detail. 

1. The representation of OE. ¥ [ii] as u, ue (¥ sometimes as 
uy), instead of as iore. 

It is impossible to mark the boundaries of the various 
developments of OE. j with any great exactness. But the 
researches of Wyld’? and Brandl" in Middle English place- 
names enable us at least to decide in which sections of the 
country u, i, or e preponderate. Wyld’s assignment of 
individual texts is sometimes mistaken,” and he perhaps 
attempts to build too much on slight differences in the 
proportion of « and 7 in various localities, but in general his 
results have been substantiated by Brandl’s elaborate study, 


* I shall generally treat the two together, as does Hulbert, who ‘finds no 
sure indication of difference in the dialect of the authors’ (p. 8, note 3). 
For the purpose of the present article, therefore, it makes no difference 
whether these poems were written by several men or by one, though no 
evidence has ever been presented to refute the many proofs of common 
authorship (see my edition of Purity, pp. xi-xix). 

10 Englische Studien 47 .1-58; 145-66. 

" Zur Geographie der Altenglischen Dialekte, Abhandlungen der Kénigl. 
Preuss. Akad. der Wissenschaften, Jahrgang 1915, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Nr. 
4, pp. 42-75. 

'? Hulbert, p. 8. 
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and they have been in the main accepted by Luick.” In 
particular, as far as North Midland is concerned, it seems 
safe to say that in place-names, u-forms are characteristic 
of the West and i-forms characteristic of the East.“ The 
evidence derived from place-names receives confirmation 
from the rarity of u-forms in the fourteenth century texts of 
the Northeast Midland—the border land between Northern 
and East Midland—and from the comparative frequency of 
u-forms in such West Midland texts as Myrc and Audelay.™ 
Luick sums up the development of OE. ¥ as follows:!* 





Es stellt sich heraus, dass ae. § auf dem nordhumbrischen Gebiet und 
in einem grossen Teil des dstlichen Mittellandes, in Lincoln, Norfolk und 
angrenzenden Strichen durchaus zu i geworden war. . . . In den iibrigen 
Strichen, also in Siiden und Mittelland, soweit sie nicht zum 7- und e-Gebiet 
(Anm. 2) gehéren, blieb dagegen der #-Laut, wenigstens im grossen und 
ganzen, erhalten und kam durch u, bei der Linge auch durch ui, zum 
Ausdruck. 


Luick thus definitely excludes the Northeast Midland from 
the uw-territory, and finds, on the contrary that ‘das westliche 
Mittelland gehért zum ii-Gebiet.’ (Anm. 2). 

An examination of the texts shows the validity of this dis- 
tinction. The fourteenth and early fifteenth century texts 
that are known to have been written in the Northeast Mid- 
land counties, have u-forms only as rare exceptions. Robert 
Mannyng of Brunne (Lincolnshire), according to Boerner’s 
study of his rhymes, has consistently i (i, y) for OE. ¥,!” 


18 Hist. Gram., §287, Anm. 3, p. 262. 

4 Wyld, table facing p. 32; Brandl, p. 71. 

% John Myrc, author of a Festial, and Instructions for Parish Priests, 
was a canon of Lulshull, Shropshire, who wrote about 1400 (Wells, Manual, 
p. 301). John Audelay, some of whose poems were edited by Halliwell 
(Percy Society, Vol. 14),:and others more recently by Chambers and 
Sidgwick (Modern Language Review 5 (1910). 473-91; 6 (1911). 68-82), wrote 
about 1425, and was connected with Haghmond Abbey, Shropshire (Halli- 
well’s Preface, p. vi; Wiilfing, Amglia 18.175 ff.; Modern Language Review 
5.473-4). 

16 §287, pp. 261-2. 

1” Die Sprache Roberd Mannyngs of Brunne, pp. 70-1; 77-9; 147. 
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and no w-spellings at all occur in the first 2000 lines of his 
Handlyng Synne (Furnivall’s text). The only work with a u- 
form in the returns of the Norfolk guilds (1389) is furst, frust, 
which occurs very seldom beside fyrst.'* No u-forms repre- 
senting OE. ¥ are to be found in the glossary of the Towneley 
Plays.!® The text of Havelok, which is generally assigned to 
Lincolnshire, has only one spelling, dunten, pret. 3 plur. 
(2448), as a possible u for OE. y.2° In the Shropshire poets, 
Myrc and Audelay, on the contrary, u-forms abound. In 
Myrc’s Instructions they are slightly more numerous than /, 
y-spellings, and in Audelay they are only slightly less numer- 
ous.” 

Now in Gawain and the Alliterative Poems there is a con- 
siderable number of words containing u (wy) for OE. ¥. Wyld 
gives a list of 19 words with u, wy-spellings in the Alliterative 
Poems” (sometimes occurring beside y-spellings), and the 
proportion in Gawain is about the same.” This is not so large 
a number as is to be found in Myrc (proportionately about 
half as many), but it is nevertheless very significant in view of 
the extreme rarity of w-spellings in the documents of the 
Northeast Midland. 


18 Schultz, Die Sprache der “English Gilds,”’ p. 11. Morsbach sees 
Southern influence in the language of the Norfolk Guilds (IMittelengl. 
Gram., p. 168); and this might easily explain furst, which is found in the 
London documents of the period (Morsbach, p. 174). 

19 FETS., Extra Series, Vol. 71.  ° 

20 The rhymes, of course, show only i (F. Schmidt, Zur Heimatbestim- 
mung des Havelok, pp. 27, 31, 51, 57). Of earlier texts of this region that are 
considered free from dialect mixture, Orm has no u-forms (Lambertz, Die 
Sprache des Orrmulums, pp. 38 ff.; 47 ff.; 79; 84 ff.), nor has the Bestiary 
(Hall, Selections from Early Middle English, 2.581-2). 

1 Englische Studien 47 .39-41. 

22 Thid., 47.39; cf. Knigge, Die Sprache des Dichters von Sir Gawain and 
the Green Knight, etc., pp. 29, 47. 

23 Of Wyld’s list of 19, 8 occur in Gawain also, and at least 6 words with 
u-spellings occur in Gawain which do not occur in the Alliterative Poems: 
munt, v., 2262, andn., 2350 (OE. myntan); mulne, 2203 (OE. mylen); muryly, 
2295, 2336, 2345 (cf. OE. myrige); gurd, 588, 597 (OE. gyrdan); sturez, 331 
(OE. styrian); burled, 1356 (OF. pyrlian). For u-spellings in The Pearl, 
see Osgood’s edition, p. (xiii). 
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One apparent difficulty must be mentioned here. Gawain 
and the Alliterative Poems have only half as many u as y- 
spellings, while in the place-names of the Northwest Midland 
counties the u-spellings are two or three times as numerous 
as y-spellings. Hulbert objects to Wyld’s assignment of the 
poems to Derby because ‘the Derby place-names show twice 
as many wu spellings as 7 spellings; the Alliterative Poems 
show twice as many i as spellings!”* The same objection 
might apply to any of the Northwest Midland counties, 
Lancaster, Chester, Stafford, where the u-spellings are even 
more numerous. But it must be remembered that the evi- 
dence of place-names can hardly be expected to agree exactly 
with that of fourteenth-century documents written in the 
same area, partly because the spelling of place-names is more 
likely to be traditional, and partly because the evidence for 
them is derived from documents that range from the early 
thirteenth to the early fifteenth centuries. Thus Wyld finds 
40 u-spellings in the place-names of Shropshire, and no y- 
spellings at all; yet we know that Myrc and Audelay, where 
the proportion is about equal, wrote in Shropshire. If explan- 
ation were needed, the encroachment of y-spellings from 
the standard dialect during the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, (or the gradual unrounding of the vowel) would 
be sufficient to explain their frequency in Gawain and in the 
Shropshire poets. 

The real problem which Hulbert, it seems to me, fails to 
face, is this: is it more likely that Gawain with its consider- 
able number of u-forms, was written in the Northeast Mid- 
land, in the documents of which such spellings are so rare as 
to be wholly anomalous, or in a district (Northwest Midland) 

*4P.8. Iam not, of course, defending Wyld’s assignment of the poems 
to Derby; I agree with Hulbert that such small differences in the proportions 
of u and i-spellings make it impossible to assign them to any particular 
county. 

* The fact that Myrc and Audelay, though later, have more w-spellings 
than Gawain is probably due to their closer proximity to the South, where 
the # sound was more consistently retained. In Gawain it appears especially 
in conjunction with ¢, 1, m, n. 
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contiguous to that (Shropshire) where we know that u-forms 
are regularly found by the side of vy? The second is the only 
reasonable alternative; the evidence of the w-forms in 
Gawain points decidedly to a western as opposed to an 
eastern origin. 

2. The representation of OE. a before single nasals as 0, 
as in mon, con.?? 

This is recognized as a West Midland (as opposed to East 
Midland) characteristic by Morsbach,”* Heuser,”* Boerner,*” 
Wyld," and Luick.” It is not an absolute test (absolute 


*6Or with reference to the evidence of place-names, which is valuable 
only in connection with that of literary texts, the question might be phrased: 
if in the East, by the evidence of place-names, we have a predominantly 
t-district, and in the West a predominantly u-district, when a document the 
locality of which is unknown has a very large number of -forms compared 
to any other North Midland document of known origin, is it more logical to 
assign it to the East or to the West? 

27 Some of the authorities mentioned here, for example, Luick, include 
in this Western phonological change a before lengthening groups, as in 
lond, hond (@ here developing, as Luick thinks, from earlier 0); but as the 
same sound developed in the South generally from lengthened a, and appears 
frequently in the North Midland district, I have disregarded it in consider- 
ing o before nasals as a test. For a similar reason I have not, of course, 
considered certain forms which had become general or fixed in OF., such as 
on, nor mony, which is regular in the North and in Scotland (Luick, §367, 
Anm. 2, p. 358). 

28 See above, note 2, and cf. Mittelengl. Gram., p. 124. 

29 Anglia 19.459: ‘Doch giebt es kaum ein anderes kriterium das dem 
westen so ausschliesslich angehért und zugleich so in die augen fillt, wie 
gerade dieser laut.’ Heuser criticizes Morsbach for not mentioning this 
dialectal characteristic, but he apparently overlooked Morsbach’s note just 
quoted. 

% Pp. 76-7. Boerner’s note should be consulted for a justification of 
this criterion, and references to rare o-forms in Eastern texts. 

31 Short History, p. 122. 

32 Hist. Gram. §367, Anm. 1: ‘Auch spiter zeigen alle westmittell. 
Texte bis auf Aud. herab solche 0, nur daneben auch a, die entweder durch 
Schreiber aus anderen Gebieten oder durch Einfluss der beginnenden Ge- 
meinsprache hineingekommen sind. Somit ist dies 6 ein kennzeichnendes 
Merkmal fiir diese Landschaften.’ 
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tests of dialect can hardly be expected), as o-spellings occur 
exceptionally in East Midland documents. But, on the one 
hand, in the Northeast Midland documents cited by Hulbert- 
Robert Mannyng,* the Norfolk guilds,“ the Towneley 
plays,™ and Havelok,™ o-spellings are anomalous or do not 
occur at all. On the other hand, in the only well authenti- 
cated documents from the West Midland, Myrc and Audelay, 
o is the regular spelling, and a extremely rare, in mon, con. 
In the poems of Audelay printed by Chambers and Sidgwick, 
man occurs only once, while mon occurs 26 times, twice in 
rhyme (XIV.5 with one, non, and XIX.16 with ston, mon, 
‘moan’); com occurs 8 times and can not at all.*7_ In Myrc’s 
Instructions, there are at least 40 instances of mon, twice in 
rhyme with upon (1171, 1655), and not a single instance of 
man, and at least 12 instances of con, and none of can. The 
unusual nome occurs (beside frequent mame), even in rhyme 
with home, which must have Southern o in this case. It is 
significant that in modern dialects, 9 for a@ in such words as 
can, man, pan, is distinctly a western and central, and not 
an eastern characteristic. It occurs in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Shropshire, Stafford, Derby, Worcester, Warwick, North- 
ampton, while it does not appear in Lincoln, Nottingham 
or Rutland, nor in East Yorkshire (though in North, South- 
west, and Mid-south Yorkshire).** 


33 Boerner, p. 77. . 


* Schultz, p. 5: ‘Das in L 69/22 einmal vorkommende mon . . . wird 
Schreibfehler sein.’ 

. ® No instance in glossary. 

% Schmidt, p. 23. Even in the fifteenth century many documents of the 
Northeast Midland contain only a forms; for instance, only man and can 
(not mon, con) appear in the Lincoln Diocese Documents, EETS., Vol. 149 
(my own examination); for rare o-forms in East Midland see Dibelius, 
Anglia 23.178. For late mon and nome in the meagre Northwest Midland 
documents, see below, p. 523. 

37 As I have not had an opportunity to consult Rasmussen’s Die Sprache 
John Audelay’s (Bonn, 1914), I have had to depend on my own examination 
of the text. 

38 Wright, English Dialect Grammar, p. 7. 
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Now in Gawain the form mon occurs 67 times, and man 
not once; con (‘gan,’ and ‘can’) occurs 23 times, and can 
only twice (340, 1042); nome appears five times (10, 408, 
937, 1347, 2443) and mame twice (400, 2453) and gome, 
gomnes occurs four times as often as game, gamnes. Mon, con 
7 forms in the Alliterative Poems are at least twice as numerous 
as a-forms, and in The Pearl con is twice found in rhyme 
(381 with mon, ‘moan,’ gon, on, ston, Jon; and 827 with Jon, 
gon, ston, upon, non).*® It would thus be most unreasonable 
to assign these poems to the Northeast Midland district 
where such o-forms are the rarest exceptions, and it would be 
i most reasonable to assign them to a district bordering on 
that where o-forms are known to be the rule. 

3. The representation of OE. &o as u, ue [6], ? [ii]. 
This is recognized as a western characteristic by Mors- 
bach,” Jordan, Wyld,” and Luick.* Luick says: 


Ae. éo jedweder Herkunft wurde in 11. Jahrhundert vermutlich auf dem 
ganzen Sprachgebiet zu geschlossenem [5] und daher bis tief ins 12. Jahr- 
| hundert hinein das alte Zeichen im wesentlichen unversehrt weitergefiihrt. 
Hierauf erfolgte im Norden und éstlichen Mittelland Entrundung zu é, 
bei der Kiirze auch in Kent . . . . Dies geschah wohl im Laufe des 12. 
Jahrhunderts, im Norden vielleicht etwas friiher (kaum spiter). Im west- 
lichen Mittelland und im Siiden (ausser Kent) wurde dagegen der 6-Laut, 
wenn auch vielleicht mit schwacherer Rundung, linger bewahrt. In der 
Schreibung wurde hier eo weitergefiihrt, dann unter Einfluss anglo-normann- 
ischer Schreibgewohnheiten mehr und mehr durch o und ue, zum Teil auch 
durch u ersetzt. ' . 


As Luick bases his statement, as far as West Midland is 
concerned, to some extent on Gawain and the Alliterative 
Poems, this test may not appear quite trustworthy for the 
localization of these poems, in view of the paucity of u-forms 








® Morsbach is thus wrong when he says ‘die vielfachen (aber nicht durch 
den reim gesicherten) o in der hs. der sog. Alliterative Poems’ (Mittelengl. 
Gram. p. 124). 

0 See above, note 2. 

“| Germanisch-Romanisch Monatschrift!2. 130. 

* Short Hist., p. 109. 

® Hist. Gram., §357, p. 333. 
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in Audelay (bun, OE. béon, is apparently the only example).“ 
But the form urbe (OE. eorde) is found in Myrc’s Instruc- 
tions and Festial, and in the latter the forms lurnyd, ylurned 
(OE. leornian).““ Fortunately, there is further evidence 
from the Southern dialect that w-forms are distinctively 
Western,“ and also from the district bordering on West 
Midland and Southwestern. William of Palerne, though 
the text has been suspected of dialect mixture, was certainly 
written in the West, probably in Gloucester, as Hulbert 
says; in it the form burn (OE. beorn) occurs constantly, 
lud(es) (OE. léod) four times, and furbe (OE. féorda) once.*” 
In Gawain and the Alliterative Poems, u is found in many 
words before 7, consistently in burn (70 times), once buyrne, 
(Pat. 340); in rurd (OE. reord) 8 times; in brurdes (OE. 
breord), Pur. 1474, and brurdful, Pur. 383; in furpe, Pearl 
1008; and frequently in urpe** (11 times) beside erbe. In 
Gawain OE. léod, ‘man,’ appears twice as lude (133, 449), and 
frequently as /eude (15 times) beside /ede (13 times). 

After Orm, who wavers between eo and e, e is the only 
representative of OE. éo in the Northeast Midlands;* at any 
rate no u-forms, excepting of course those due to initial w, 
appear in Robert Mannyng, ihe Norfolk guilds, the Towne- 


“ Wyld, Englische Studien 47.49. 

4s Wyld, ibid., and the glossary of Myrc’s Festial (EETS., Extra Series, 
Vol. 96). 

® Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, p. 35, remarks that ‘the 
development of OE. éo into é on one hand, or into # on the other, is one of 
the great dialectal tests between East and West (not between South and 
Midlands), and it would be rash to assign any text which has only ein words 
which had this diphthong in OE., to an area farther west than the borders 
of Hampshire.’ In his South-eastern and South-east Midland Dialects in 
Middle English, Oxford Essays dnd Studies V1, p. 117, he finds no trace of 
the u-type in Southeastern dialects (except in the Owl and Nightingale, 
which he assigns to Surrey). There is an unpublished dissertation by Miss 
Serjeantson (ibid., p. 117) on the distribution of the u-type in ME. 

“6 P. 16, note 1. 

‘7 Wyld, Englische Studien 47 .49. 

“8 The form urpe occurs in the late St. Editha Coenen. 

*? Luick, §357, Anm. 1, p. 335. 
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ley Plays (glossary), or Havelok.*® The evidence of the 
documents, in this case, again, is against an East Midland ori- 
gin for Gawain, and what evidence there is of the phono- 
logical development in West Midland points to agreement 
with Gawain. That so few u-forms occur in the West Mid- 
land Myrc and Audelay is easily explained by the fact that 
none of the words (except er fe) in which Gawain and the 
Alliterative Poems have u-forms appear in their poems. 

4. The Feminine Singular Pronoun ho (OE. héo). 

This is recognized as a West (as opposed to East) Midland 
characteristic by Wyld,* and particularly by Lindkvist in 
his recent study entitled On the Origin and History of the 
English Pronoun She.** Ho is found beside feo (and scho) 
in Myrc’s Instructions,* and ho occurs at least 10 times at 
the beginning of the Festial in the same number of pages. 
But in the documents known to be of the Northeast Midland, 
and in the East Midland generally, ho forms do not occur 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries.** They are not 
to be found, for exampie, in Robert Mannyng, in Havelok 
or the Towneley Plays.* A remarkable corroboration of the 
fact that ME. ho is a western characteristic, is found in the 
modern dialects, where the forms ho(o), how, hu, etc., are 
characteristic of the West Midland, the only traces of such 


5° Boerner, pp. 66 ff., 77 ff., 86 ff., 106 ff.; Schultz, pp. 18-20; Schmidt, 
pp. 26, 42. 

51 Short Hist., p. 123; cf. p. 169: ‘The new form [sie] was established, on 
the whole, pretty firmly in the East Midlands, at any rate from the middle 
of the thirteenth century.’ 

59 Anglia 45.20, and esp. pp. 48-50. 

58 Ho occurs in lines, 196, 1243, 1766, 1767. In Audelay the regular 
form is heo beside rare sche. 

54 T have left heo forms out of consideration, because, though they prob- 
ably equal ko in Myrc (Lindkvist, p. 49), in early documents they are 
ambiguous. 

% Boerner, pp. 216-7; Skeat’s glossary of Havelok gives only scho and 
sche (once); no instance of the nom. fem. sg. appears in the Norfolk guilds, 
Schultz, p. 33. 
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forms in any eastern county being found in parts of Notting- 
ham.* 

In Gawain and the Alliterative Poems ho is the regular 
form of the pronoun, though scho occurs several times.5” 
Hulbert considers this ‘the best evidence of West Midland 
localization yet given,’ but he declares that ‘one detail based 
wholly on modern dialect can hardly be convincing.”* The 
non-occurrence of ho-forms in East Midland documents, 
and their occurrence in Myrc are enough to show that the 
distinction is by no means based wholly on modern dialect. 
It is true, of course, that ho is sometimes found elsewhere, 
for example, in the southern Owl and Nightingale, but this 
does not affect the value of the test for a document known to 
be North Midland. It is significant that ho is found in all 
the poems traditionally assigned to the Northwest Midland 
on other grounds, such as Erkenwald and the Destruction of 
Troy, and also in manuscripts traditionally described as 
Northwest Midland, such as the Ireland MS. (Awntyrs of 
Arthur, Sir Amadace, Avowyng of Arthur) and the Fairfax 
MS. of Cursor Mundi.** 

Several other distinctions between East and West Midland 
seem to me of some value, but they have hardly been investi- 
gated with sufficient thoroughness to be very dependable 
criteria of dialect. One is the ending -us for -es, and -ud for 
-ed.©° These endings do not occur in Robert Mannyng, the 
Norfolk guilds, or Havelok;®*' but they are very frequent in 
Myrc and Audelay, and to a less extent In William of Pa- 


% Wright, Engl. Dial Gram., p. 74; Lindkvist, pp. 48-50. 

57Only ho occurs in Purity and Patience; scho occurs once in Pearl, 
and 5 times in Gawain, beside 39 instances of ho. 

58 P. 9, and note 1. 

5* Lindkvist, pp. 48-9. 

° Considered characteristic of West Midland by Morsbach (see above, 
note 2), by Wyld, Short Hist., p. 123, and Coll. Engl., p. 261, and particularly 
of the Northwest Midland by Luick, §460, p. 518. 

* Boerner, pp. 212 ff.; 221 ff.; Schultz, p. 31 (the -us of borus, beside 
borowes, is not, of course, a substitute for -es); pp. 38-9; Schmidt, 74 ff. 
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lerne.*? One reason why this test must be used with caution 
is that -ws, -ud are found in many localities in the fifteenth 
century. Thus derus, present indicative third singular, and 
requirud, past participle, appear in a Staffordshire indenture 
of 1439; and in a Derby lease of 1478 seylus, ‘seals,’ plural 
noun; giffus, longus, present third singular, and the latter 
again as third plural, and inkepput (beside keppet), as past 
participle.** On the other hand, several -us forms are found 
in the Lincoln Diocese Documents, and -ud sometimes in the 
later London documents.® An extensive examination of 
texts would be necessary to determine whether such forms 
were characteristic of West Midland only, in the fourteenth 
century. In any case, the test is of little importance for the 
poems under consideration, since only five -us forms occur 
in them (flemus, present third singular, Pur. 31; exorsismus, 
plural noun, Pur. 1579, aventurus, plural noun, Gaw. 95 and 
491, and Arthurus, genitive, Gaw. 2522). 

Another distinction between West and East Midland ap- 
pears, according to Luick, in the representation of OE. 
(Anglian) @ as i-umlaut of a before /-groups in Northum- 
brian and in East Midland as e, but in West Midland at 
first as a, as in eldre, aldre; meltex, malten; beli, bali.” Ek- 
wall’s study of place-names in -well shows that -wel(le) is 
characteristic of East Midland and Northern, while ‘in 
Herefordshire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, (probably) Chesh- 
ire and S. Lancashire, the typical representative of i- 


62 Schiiddekopf, Sprache und Dialekt . . . William of Palerne, p. 109. 
They occur commonly also in the Ireland MS., in the Boke of Curtasye, and 
the Liber Cure Cocorum, which have, partly on this account, been assigned 
to the Northwest Midland, and in the Wiltshire St. Editha (Wyld, Coll. 
Engl., p. 261). 

63 See below, p. 522. 

* Lease of Bradshaw Hall in Journal of the Derbyshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Society, 24.42-3. 

% FETS. 149.303. Cf. Patch, The Liudus Coventriae and the Digby 
Massacre, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. 35.338, note. 

6 Lekebusch, Die Londoner Urkundensprache von 1430-1500, p. 120. 

87 Hist. Gram. §366, p. 356. 
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mutated a before /+cons. is a, obviously going back to OE 
@ (walle<OE. wella etc.)."** Though relevant forms appear 
in Gawain and the Alliterative Poems (malt(e), infinitive, Pur. 
1566, Pearl 224; bale, ‘belly,’ Gaw. 1333), it is dangerous to 
use them as evidence of the West Midland origin of Gawain, 
since Luick’s statement, apart from the evidence of place- 
names, is probably based on these very forms, and on others 
occurring in texts whose West Midland origin Hulbert ques- 
tions. Likewise, I make no use of another phonological 
development which Luick limits to Kent and the Northwest 
Midland (and neighboring North)—the change of ou to au, 
as in stawe, trauthe, fawre,®® since Gawain is the chief author- 
ity for this development in the Northwest.” 

It will be necessary, then, to revert to the four dialectal 
tests which I have singled out as most valuable in distin- 
guishing West Midland from East Midland texts, in order 
to consider Professor Hulbert’s objection to their validity. 
His comment on the fourth (ho, ‘she’) has already been 
considered. After citing Jordan’s attribution of the poems 
to the Northwest Midland” on the basis of the first three 
tests (1. u for OE. ¥; 2. o (OE. a) before nasals; 3. u from 
CE. é0), he sweeps aside all three in this one sentence; 
‘There is nothing fixed in any of these criteria, since all 
those peculiarities can be found, to some extent at least, 
everywhere in the South and Midland, and the group of 
peculiarities as a whole is not found in any document actually 


68 Contributions to the History of OE. Dialects, pp. 62-3. If Ekwall is 
right, my emendation of walle-hede (Pur. 364) to welle-hede (accepted by 
Emerson, Journal of English and Germanic Philology 20.231) is unneces- 
sary; compare further the Chester Antichrist, ca. 1475, (115, ed. Manly): 
‘ffor I am wall of welle and wytt.’ 

6° Cf. the form faurte, ‘forty,’ in an early Lancashire will, below, p. 523. 

7 Luick, §408.2, and Anm. 3. This is one of the peculiarities cited by 
Ekwall in justifying the assignment of Gawain and the Alliterative Poems 
to Lancashire because of the agreement of their phonology with that of the 
place-names in this region (Orisnamenforschung ein Hilfsmittel fiir das Studium 
der englischen S prachgeschichte, Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift 5.5634; 607). 

| Germ.-Rom. Monatsschrift 2.130. 
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localized in the West.’ That these peculiarities can be found 
‘everywhere in the South and Midland’ will not be accepted 
as a fact after what has been said above concerning the 
geographical distribution of these phonological developments 
in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. It is true that 
not all of them are limited to the West Midland, but it is 
useless to point out that « for OE. y, for example, appears 
in the South when the question is whether to assign a poem 
to the Northwest or Northeast Midland. And if with 
reference to the East Midland, and particularly to the North- 
east Midland, Professor Hulbert’s ‘to some extent’ means 
only in extremely isolated and exceptional cases, as it must 
mean in view of what has been said above in the detailed 
discussion of the texts of this region, then it has no value in 
matters of dialect, where isolated exceptions occur to almost 
every rule. 

That ‘the group of peculiarities as a whole is not found in 
any document actually localized in the West’ is equally un- 
true. As we have seen, all three appear in Myrc, which 
Hulbert admits to be a Shropshire document, and all of them 
appear in William of Palerne,” which Hulbert admits to 
have been written in Gloucester. Dialectal distinctions 
which have been slowly discovered by the painstaking labors 
of many grammarians can hardly be disposed of by sweeping 
and inexact statements of this kind. 

It may be objected that the presence in Gawain and the 
Alliterative Poems of these marked western characteristics is 
proof only that the text in its present form comes from the 
West Midland, and not that it was originally written in that 
district. But, as Morris said,” ‘the uniformity and consis- 
tency of the grammatical forms is so entire, that there is no 
internal evidence of subsequent transcription into any other 
dialect than that in which they were originally written.’ 


2P. 6. 

73 See above, p. 511, for u from 0; Wyld, Englische Studien 47 .33-6, for 
u from 9, and Schiiddekopf, p. 21, for o before nasals. 

% Early English Alliterative Poems, p. viii. 
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Though it has sometimes been assumed that there are indi- 
cations of changes due to scribes of other dialectal regions, 
the grounds for this assumption have been shown in each 
case to be mistaken.” 

Moreover, there is one element in the text of Gawain which 
is fairly independent of scribal change—the vocabulary. 
Now comparisons of the vocabulary of Middle English texts 
with that of Modern English dialects, it must be admitted, 
are generally of little value, partly because words originally 
limited to a small area are likely to spread considerably, and 
partly because the results show only larger proportions, of 
Scandinavian words, for example, in one district than in 
another. But in Gawain the existence of two words, other- 
wise unknown in Middle English, which occur only in the 
modern dialects of the West and Northwest, seems to me of 
decided significance. The first is the word kay, ‘left,’ (cf. 
Danish dialect kez), in line 422: 


pe kay fote on pe folde he before sette. 


The NED. says that the word is apparently limited to 
Cheshire and Lancashire (see its citations), and the English 
Dialect Dictionary (s.v. key, adj. and v.) finds examples only 
in Lancashire, Cheshire and West Yorkshire. The second 
word is misy (modern dialect mizzy), ‘bog, quagmire,’ one of 
the alliterating words in line 749: 


pur3 mony misy & myre, mon al hym one. 


The only texts cited by the NED. and EDD. (s.v. mizzy) are 
specimens of the Lancashire dialect.” The word is given by 
Bailey, 1755 (not in the original edition of 1721), without 


' % Fick, for instance, (Zum Mittelenglischen Gedicht von der Perle, p. 9) 
assumed that « for OE. 9, the retention of -i- in OE. weak verbs of the 
second class, and the few participles in -ing, were marks of a southern scribe, 
an assumption which is entirely unnecessary (see my criticism, Purity, p. 
lix, note 4). Similar arguments of Knigge and Morsbach are criticized by 
Hulbert, p. 12, note 4. 

% EDD. says ‘NCy., Lanc.,’ but its only authority for North Country is 
John Ray’s North Country Words (1674), which makes no attempt to 
distinguish the usage in particular counties. 
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any reference to its dialectal character, followed by Dr. 
Johnson, but each cites as authority only Ainsworth, who 
happens to be a Lancashire man.’7 The evidence of these 
two words’® would not, of course, suffice of itself to prove 
Gawain of West Midland origin, but when the text has been 
shown to be Northwest Midland by other means, these 
words are important corroborative evidence that not only 
the scribe, but the author wrote in this region. 

The first part of Professor Hulbert’s article is an attempt 
to show that there is no good evidence to connect Gawain and 
the Alliterative Poems with the West. In reply I have under- 
taken to show that, though it would be dangerous to assign 
these poems to any particular county, they belong certainly 
to the West rather than to the East. In the second part of 
his article, Professor Hulbert ‘aims to determine what con- 
clusion about the dialect of the poems cam be reached on a 
basis of real fact.’”* Taking as the general features of the 
poems ‘(1) inflections mainly like those we find in the 
North, and (2) phonology largely Midland,’ he concludes 
that they are North Midland documents because they agree 
in these respects with other documents, Robert Mannyng, 
the Norfolk guilds, etc., which we know to be North Mid- 
land. 

Professor Hulbert’s conclusion that the poems under dis- 
cussion are North Midland is indisputable; I shall not, of 
course, protest against that. Moreover, he is careful to avoid 
suggesting that they are East Midland, rather than West 
Midland, though the texts with which he compares them 


77 This must be either Henry Ainsworth (1571-1622) or, less probably, 
Robert Ainsworth (1660-1743), both Lancashire men (see DNB.) 

78 T have verified the statements of the NED. and EDD. by examining 
all the glossaries of the Northeast Midland counties (Lincolnshire, York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire) available in the Yale Library, including the publica- 
tions of the English Dialect Society. Neither word occurs in any of them. 
Another word wysty (Gaw. 2189), which I have not found elsewhere in Mid- 
die English, occurs only in modern Lancashire and Cheshire according to 
EDD., s.v. wisty, adj.; cf. E. M. Wright, Engl. Stud. 36.226. 

Pp. 12. 
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happen to be eastern. But lest any of his readers should 
imagine that there is significance in the occurrence of North- 
ern inflections and Midland phonology (rather than Northern 
phonology and Midland inflections), in both Gawain and 
Northeast Midland texts, it will be necessary to consider for 
a moment this characterization of the dialect of Gawain. 
By inflections mainly like those of the North, Hulbert ex- 
plains that he means ‘for example, the present inflection of 
the verb, the present participle ending in -ande, the lack of y- 
in the past participles or other verbal forms, the lack of 
many weak nouns.’ Now the inflection of the present indica- 
tive in Gawain, as he has already remarked, is: singular, 
first person -e, second person -es, third person -es; plural -en, 
sometimes -es or e3.°° Of these, the regular ending of the 
plural, -en, is not Northern at all, but characteristically 
Midland! The lack of many weak nouns (a few occur) is 
Midland as well as Northern.*! Furthermore, other char- 
acteristics of inflection, such as the -y of second weak and 
French verbs, which Hulbert mentions, and the frequent 
personal preterite endings of weak verbs, are Midland 
rather than Northern.* Even in phonology, Northern 
characteristics appear beside Midland: a as well as o for 
OE. a; k in kyrk, kyst (Scandinavian influence).* 

To characterize the dialect of Gawain as having Northern 
inflections and Midland phonology is, therefore, extremely 
inexact. If Professor Hulbert insists that only such rough 
criteria (his own phrase) can be used in the determination of 


80 P. 3; cf. Schwahn, Die Conjugation in Sir Gawayn and the Green Knight, 
pp. 6-7. 

81 Wyld, Short Hist., p. 181. 

Wyld is probably correct, moreover, in considering the participial ending 
-ande West Midland as well as Northern, pp. 123, 196. The phonology of 
the Earliest English Prose Psalter, which contains no specifically Northern 
features (Hirst, The Phonology, etc., p. 78), has regularly -and, rarely -end 
(ibid., p. 79). 

82 Schwahn, pp. 6-7. 

88 Morsbach, pp. 15, 17. 

™“ Knigge, pp. 31, 62. 
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dialect, he should make them still rougher and afiirm, in this 
case, that Gawain resembles the Northeast Midland texts in 
having Northern and Midland inflectional and phonological 
characteristics. ‘No such similarities,’ Hulbert declares, 
‘between the Alliterative Poems and any Western texts have 
ever been shown.’ But in view of the fact that none of the 
undoubted Western texts we possess (Audelay and Myrc, for 
example) are Northwestern, it would be absurd to expect that 
they should share with the Alliterative Poems the Northern 
characteristics which the latter share with Northeast Mid- 
land documents.* Not such similarities (Northern inflections 
and Midland phonology) between the Alliterative Poems and 
Western texts, but others which I believe to be more impor- 
tant because less rough and more detailed, have been pointed 
out above. 

It has generally been assumed, as Hulbert states, that we 
know nothing whatever of speech conditions in the North- 
west Midland. Fourteenth-century documents apparently 
do not exist, but a very few wills and indentures of the early 
fifteenth century are extant, and a study of their language 
is of some help in determining what the dialect of that 
region may have been like in the century preceding. The 
English documents here listed, hithertc unnoted by students 
of the language, are all that I have been able to discover in 


8 In so far as ‘such similarities’ refer to Midland phonology, they are 
to be found between Myrc and Audelay and the Alliterative Poems. In 
giving the present inflection of the verb in Myrc as -e, -est, -eth, -e(n) (p. 9), 
Hulbert fails to note that the Northern endings of the third person were not 
unknown to him as endings with s are attested by rhyme: #elles, 3 sg., 583 
(elles); berus (Western -us for -es), 3 plur., 1666 (okererus). Moreover, 
Hulbert’s statement that ‘Audelay has the same forms, and in addition (my 
italics) some second and third singulars in -es’ misrepresents the facts, since 
according to Wyld (Short Hist., p. 193, Note), Rasmussen’s study of Audelay 
shows that he has ‘-is, ys, -s, most frequently, but also fair number of 
examples of -eth, -yth, -uth.’ The first thirty pages of Audelay’s poems (Percy 
Society text) contain regularly sayth and doth, and sometimes hath, but in 
other verbs only one -th ending (lastyth, p. 9, line 30), beside 21 endings 
in -ys, 7 in -us, and 4 in -is. Hulbert thus greatly magnifies the inflectional 
differences between Gawain and the Shropshire poets. 
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the records of the various publications relating to the coun- 
ties of Lancashire, Cheshire, and Staffordshire, down to the 
year 1450. They offer no evidence, it will be seen, concern- 
ing many important points, the development of OE. ¥ and 
éo, for example, but in other respects they are of decided 
interest. 


A. 1417-8, Lancaster. Indenture concerning Richard Jamessone of Rad- 
clif, William of Heton, and Nicholas of Risley, Historic Society of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire, Proceedings and Papers, Session III (1850-1), p. 
107. 

B. 1431, Winwick (S. Lanc.). Indenture of Richard Stanley Archdeacon 
of Chester, ibid., pp. 105-6. 

C. 1424, Lancaster, Indenture of arbitrament between Robert, Abbot of 
Furness, and Richard of Kirkby, in The Coucher Book of Furness Abbey 
2.773-4 (Remains Historical and Literary, connected with the Palatine 
Counties of Lancaster and Chester, Chetham Soc., Vol. 78, New Series, 
Manchester, 1919). 

D. 1431, Lancaster. Indenture between William, Lord of Harington, and 

Robert, Abbot of Furness, ibid., pp. 788-9. 
? 1407, Bold (S. Lanc.). Will of Sir John Bold, in A Collection of Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Wills, ed. W. F. Irvine, pp. 203-4 (Record Society 
for the Publication of Original Documents Relating to Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Vol. 30, 1896). 

Ch. 1432. Letters patent of Cheshire men concerning the pedigree of Wil- 
liam of Denbigh, in Earwaker, Local Gleanings Relating to Lancashire 
and Cheshire, pp. 69-70, (August, 1879). 

S. 1439, Okeover (Staffordshire, near Derby border). Indenture between 
Thomas Okeover and Ralph Basset, in Collections for a History of 
Staffordshire (William Salt Archaeological Society) Vol. 7, New Series 
(1904), pp. 50-1. 

Three Lancashire documents, not so authentic, since they 
were copied from the originals in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century,*’ may be added, as they obviously contain 
many Middle English forms (hor, ‘their,’ for example). 

X. 1426. Indenture between Hugh Tildesley and Margett, wife of Piers of 
Shacerley (a Shakerley, S. Lanc., deed), in Josiah Rose, Lancashire : 
and Cheshire Historical and Genealogical Notes, reprinted from the 
‘Leigh Chronicle Scrap Book’ 2 (1881) .15. 

% I could find no documents from Derby before 1450. A lease of 1478 ry 


is cited above, p. 515. 
87 Earwaker, Local Gleanings, p. 146 (October, 1879). 
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1429-30, Leigh Church (S. Lanc.). Public Declaration in Leigh Church 


by Anne, daughter of Roger of Wynstonley, in Earwaker’s Local 


Gleanings pp. 147-8 (October, 1879). Also in Josiah Rose, p. 60. 
1435, Leigh Church. Public Declaration of ‘Elyn of pe Morlegh,’ in 
Earwaker’s Local Gleanings, pp. 148-9, and Josiah Rose, pp. 60-1. 


PHonotocy®’ 


. OE. a (0) before single nasal appears a) asa: man (twice), 


Z; can (once), C; b) as o (once); nomet, Y. It may be 
noted here that in a later declaration (1474) in Leigh 
Church mon appears three times (Josiah Rose, pp. 151-3). 


. OE. a (0) before nd appears a) as 0: lond(es), B, S, Y, Z; 


stonde, A; stonding, Z;b) asa: land(es), D, S, Y, Z. 


. OE. @ before /d appears a) as o: hold(yn) (4 times), C; 


X; as a (once): haldes, A. 


. OE. hw appears a) as gu: quen, A; quere, E; queche 


(qwyche), A, B, X; quoyt, ‘white,’ B; b) as wh: while, A; 
where, C; whilke, D; who, Y. 


. Shall, shulde, regularly have sh: A, Ch, S, Y, Z; sall (4 


times), D. 


. Sch occurs once for ch: schose, ‘choose,’ B. 
. Faurte, ‘forty,’ E. 


INFLECTIONS 


. Nouns. Plural regularly, -es, A, C, D, E, S, X; once -ys, 


fyldys, S. There are no weak plurals. 


. Adjectives. Plurals in -s occur in diverses debates, thair 


bothers frendes, C. 


. Pronouns. 


a) Personal. 
Third Pers. Sing. Fem. No instance. 
Plural Nom.: thay, D. 
Dat., Acc.: thaym(e), thaim, B, C, D; them, S, Z; 
ham (once), E. 
b) Possessive. 
Third Pers. Sing. Fem.: hir (twice), E, X; hyr, S. 
Plural: thair(e), thayr, C, D; ther, S; hor (three times), 
A, E, Y. 


88 Only the more relevant points are noted. 
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4. Article. po (printed yo) occurs regularly in A, only 
occasionally the: yo awurde and yo ordenaunce, bere yo 
pees. 


5. Verbs. 
a) Strong and Weak. 

Pres. Ind. 1 Sing., -e and -: deme, awarde, ordayne, 
have, B; but award, fynd, B. 3 Sing., regularly -es, 
never eth: beres, A, B, D, X; haldes, A; feles, setes, 
C; nedes, D; once -us, berus, S; once witnesse, O. 

Pres. Ind. 1 Plur., usually, -en: recorden, Ch, Y; 
maden, Z; once made, Z. 

3 Plur., regularly -en; awarden, A, C; ordanen, A; 
demen, A; senden, Ch; once -es, stretches, D. 

Weak Past Part. in -ed: usually -et, A, C, D, E, X, Y, 
Z; but frequently -ed, A, C, Ch (consistently), 
S, Y, Z; once -ede, D; once -id, D; once -ud, S. 

Strong Past Part.: -en, bounden, A; comen, Ch, holden, 
X; -yn, holdyn, fondyn, C; -on, letton (twice), X. 
-e, come (once), Ch. 

Pres. Part.: img(e), (ynge): A, B, C, D, X, Y, Z; 
-and: comand, C; liande, suand, X. 

b) Preterite-Present and Anomalous Verbs. 
1) shall: Pres. Ind. 3 Plur. shyn (once), A. 
2) be: Pres. Ind. 3 Plur.: ben, B, X; byn, S; arn, A; 
arre, D. 

3) have: Pres. Ind. 3 Sing.: has(e), C, D, S, X; haves 
(once), S. 3 Plur.: have (3 times) D; haven (once), 
A; hann (once), A. 

On the basis of the meagre material furnished by these 
documents it would be plainly impossible to prove that Ga- 
wain belongs to the Northwest Midland district. On the 
other hand, this material disposes definitely of Hulbert’s 
objection to assigning Gawain to this region because we have 
no knowledge whatever of speech conditions there. As might 
be expected, the disagreement between the inflection of the 
verb in Gawain and in the Shropshire writers, of which 
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Hulbert makes much,* is not to be found between Gawain 
and the Northwest Midland documents. The ending of the 
present indicative third singular is -es (-ez) in Gawain: the 
examples here are sufficient to prove that this, not -eth, was 
the regular Northwest Midland ending.*® The differences 
between the forms exhibited in these documents and those of 
Gawain, such as the frequent form ¢thair in the former, and 
the more frequent -e¢ of the weak past participle,” are easily 
explained by the later date of these texts. One important 
resemblance between these late documents and Gawain is 
the form of the plural possessive pronoun hor which here 
appears three times, and which occurs 20 times in Gawain.” 
It is extremely common in Myrc’s Festial, occurring at least 
17 times in the first twenty-five pages of the Early English 
Text Society edition. On the other hand, hor does not occur 
in Havelok (Skeat’s glossary), Robert Mannyng, the Norfolk 
guilds,” or the Lincoln Diocese Documents (pp. 295-6). 
Thus Professor Hulbert’s attempt to show that there is 
no good evidence to connect Gawain with the West fails, first, 
because he has altogether neglected, or unduly minimized 
the importance of many characteristics which point definitely 
to a western origin, and secondly, because his objection 


8° P. 9; cf. above, note 85. 

% The prompter’s copy of the Chester Antichrist (Hengwrt MS.), ca. 
1475, regularly has -es, -is, -ys, (-us) in 2 and 3 sing., only very rarely ith- 
in 3 sing.; the 3 plur. and imperative plur. have regularly -es, -is, -ys, but 
ME. -en is represented in the 2 plur. forms: cryn (357), Lyne, ‘lie’ (358), etc. 
It may be noted that only mon occurs, and that there is a participle in and— 
flaterand (376). 

% The final -d of the weak past participle, though retained in the four- 
teenth century Norfolk guilds, is unvoiced regularly in Capgrave (Dibelius, 
Anglia 23.450), and very frequently in Myrc. 

92 Lines 130, 244, 1014, 1127, 1139, 1155, 1252, 1265, 1406, 1516, 1519, 
1559, 1665, 1693, 1918, 1923, 1959, 2413 (twice). 

% Boerner, p. 217; Schultz, p. 34. Further Aor does not occur in the 
texts studied by Dibelius (Anglia 24.222), in the early or late London 
documents (Morsbach, Ueber den Ursprung der neuengl. Schriftsprache, 
pp. 126-7; Délle, Zur Sprache Londons vor Chaucer, p. 68; Lekebusch, pp. 
109-11). Robert of Gloucester earlier has hor (Wyld, Short Hist., p. 177). 
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that no such similarities as exist between Gawain and 
Northeastern documents can be pointed out between Gawain 
and western documents has been shown to be unfounded. 
But while I dissent from his main thesis, the sceptical tone™ of 
his article is a not altogether unwelcome reaction against the 
easy methods by which all the alliterative romances have 
been located in the West Midlands. It will be necessary 
to examine such a poem as Joseph of Arimathea anew, 
before it can be spoken of as western.” | 
ROBERT J. MENNER 


* Needless to say, I think Hulbert carries scepticism altogether too far 
when he assumes that it is folly to attempt more definite localization than 
Northern, Midland or Southern. He’ is satisfied with nothing less than 
statements from authors themselves. But this is too great a disparagement 
of indirect evidence, without which philology, in the broadest sense of the 
word, could accomplish little. 

% T cannot discuss here the other texts generally assigned to the North- 
west or West Midland. My own opinion is that the traditional assignment 
of the Wars of Alexander to the Northwest is correct; that the Ireland MS. 
is almost certainly from this region, though Luick (§33, p. 47) is not quite 
correct in thinking that the late fourteenth-century entries prove the poems 
to have been copied in Hale Hall, Lancashire; and that the Boke of Curtasye 
is certainly, and the Liber Cure Cocorum probably, western. 























XXIV. HISTOIRE DE L’IMPRESSION ET DE LA 
PUBLICATION DE LA LETTRE A D’ALEMBERT 
DE J.-J. ROUSSEAU 


Cet article est la continuation du travail publié ici-méme 
sur ‘“‘L’Histoire de l’Impression et de la Publication du 
Discours sur VInégalité, de J.-J. Rousseau,” par Albert 
Schinz.! 

Les principaux documents? dont nous nous sommes servi 
sont, 4 peu de choses prés, les mémes, 4 savoir: 

1. Les Lettres inédites de Rousseau a Rey, publiées par 
Bosscha (Amsterdam, Muller; Paris, Didot, 1858). Dans ce 
recueil il y a 163 lettres, du 8 nov. 1754 au 16 déc. 1763.— 
Nous désignerons ce recueil par la lettre B. 

2. Les copies, faites par M. Schinz, des lettres de Rey a 
Rousseau qui se trouvent a la bibliothéque de Neuchatel, 
en Suisse. Il y a la, en tout, 165 lettres, du 24 mai 1758 au 8 
aotit 1767.—Nous désignerons ce recueil par la lettre R. 
Les numéros italiques employés avec B. et R. renvoient aux 
numéros qui servent a désigner les lettres de Rousseau 
dans le volume de Bosscha, et celles de Rey se rapportant 
a la Lettre d D’ Alembert, arrangées par ordre de dates. 


1P, M. L. A. XXVIII. 253-290. 


’Parmi les travaux consultés, citons: La 1" édition de la Lettre da 
D’Alembert; les Annales J.-J. Rousseau; G. d’Avenel, ‘“Honoraires des 
Gens de Lettres,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 nov. 1908; J. P. Belin, 
Le Mouvement Philosophique de 1748 a 1789, Etude sur la Diffusion des Idées 
des Philosophes @ Paris d’aprés les Documents concernant Il Histoire de la 
Librairie, Paris, Belin, 1913; Brunetiére, “La Librairie sous Malesherbes,”’ 
Et. Crit. Tl; P. M. Masson, Religion de Rousseau, 3 vol., Hachette 1916; 
G. Maugras, Voltaire et J.-J. Rousseau, Calman Lévy, 1886; M. Pellisson, 
Les Hommes de Lettres au XVIII™ siécle, A. Colin, 1911; A. Schinz, J.-J. 
Rousseau et le libraire imprimeur M. M. Rey, Les relations personnelles, 
Genéve, Jullien, 1916; M. C. Streckheisen-Moultou, J.-J. Rousseau, Ses 
Amis, Ses Ennemis, Calman Lévy, 1864, 2 Vol.; G. Vallette, J.-J. Rousseau 
Genevois, Genéve, Jullien 1911. 
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3. Le recueil des Lettres de Rey, Malesherbes et D’Alem- 
bert, publié par M. Plan, Mercure de France, 1 mai, 1912, 
pp. 1-38.—Nous désignerons ce recueil par P. 

4. L’édition des Oeuvres de Rousseau dont nous nous ser- 
vons est celle, en treize volumes, de Hachette.—Elle sera 
désignée par H. 

Aprés la publication du Discours sur l’Inégalité la cor- 
respondance entre Rousseau et Rey cessa pendant plus de 
deux ans.* La derniére lettre avait été celle de Rousseau du 
19 juin 1755 (B.17, p. 27). Ils n’étaient pas encore assez 
intimes pour s’écrire quand les affaires ne l’exigeaient plus. 
Ce n’est qu’en 1758 aprés qu’ils s’étaient revus 4 |’ Hermitage 
aux derniers mois de 1757 (B.22, p. 41) que la correspondance 
a recommencé au sujet de La Lettre d D’ Alembert.4 

Dans le volume de Bosscha la premiére de cette nouvelle 
série de lettres est du 9 mars 1758, la derniére est du 14 
mars 1759—il y en a 18 en tout. 

Il y a d’autre part 21 lettres de Rey 4 Rousseau dans 
lesquelles il est question de la Lettre @ D’Alembert: la pre- 
miére est du 24 mai 1758, la derniére du 23 octobre 1762. 


Titre DE LA Premiére Epition 


Le titre de l’ouvrage dans la premiére édition était: J. J. 
ROUSSEAU CITOYEN DE GENEVE, A M'. D’ALEM- 
BERT, De |’Académie Francoise, de l’Académie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, de celle de Prusse, de la Société Royale de 
Londres, de l’Académie Royale des Belles-Lettres de Suéde, 
& de l'Institut de Bologne: Sur son Article GENEVE Dans 
le VII™*. Volume de L’ENCYCLOPEDIE, ET PARTI- 
CULIEREMENT, Sur le projet d’établir un THEATRE 
DE COMEDIE en cette Ville. Dii meliora piis, erroremque 
hostibus illum.6 A AMSTERDAM, ches MARC MICHEL 
REY, M. DCC. LVIII.® 


3 Tl n’y a pas de lettres de Rey 4 Rousseau pendant la période de |’im- 
pression du 2° Discours. Cf. P. M. L. A. XXVIII. 259. 

‘Cf. Schinz: Relations Personnelles p. 15. 

5 La citation est de Virgile, Georg. L. lll. vs, 513 cf. B. p. 31. 

* Ce titre que nous avons copié trés exactement d’aprés un exemplaire de 
la premiére édition ne s’accorde pas en de petits détails avec celui que Bosscha 
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ARRANGEMENTS Pour LA PUBLICATION 

En Vhiver de 1757 et avant son départ de l’Hermitage 
le 15 décembre Rousseau avait recu une visite de Rey (B.22, 
p. 41). C’est alors que Rousseau a dt lire 4 celui-ci des 
pages de la Nouvelle Héloise (B.32, p. 63), et lui parler des 
“Principes du droit de la guerre,’ dont il s’occupait en ce 
moment.’ 

Quelque temps aprés son retour en Hollande Rey envoya a 
Rousseau une lettre—que nous n’avons pas—offrant de 
publier cet ouvrage. Le 9 mars Rousseau y répond: ‘“‘Mes 
Principes du droit de la guerre ne sont point préts. Mais 
j'ai un autre ouvrage qui l’est, que je vous offre 4 la place, 
et qui bien que plus petit de Volume, vous doit, 4 mon avis, 
convenir encore mieux. Je ne puis pas, mon cher, vous en 
dire le titre; et je vous demanderai méme le plus profond 
secret quand vous en serez dépositaire. Il ne me convient 
pas non plus de faire une estimation de l’ouvrage. Tout 
ce dont je puis vous assurer c’est que le sujet en est agréable, 
et que quoiqu’il intéresse notre® patrie en particulier il est 
fait pour plaire 4 tout le monde et pour trouver des lecteurs 
dans tous les états, 4 moins qu’on soit rebuté par la faute de 
VAuteur” (B./8, p. 32). Rey ne pouvait imprimer qu’en 
juin et Rousseau demande qu’il lui envoie un mot de réponse. 
Il (Rousseau) voudrait savoir s’il peut préparer sa copie, mise 
au net, pour mai (B./8, p. 32). Rousseau d’ailleurs, sans 
attendre la réponse s’est mis au travail car la préface de Ja 





donne (p. 31). Ll y a différence de ponctuation et dans l’emploi de majus- 
cules. Aussi on trouve dans Bosscha ‘““M. D’Alembert”’ au lieu du‘ Mr. 
D’Alembert” de la premiére édition. Rousseau parle de cette abréviation 
dans une lettre du 6 mars 1760 “Je dois vous avertir aussi, pendant que 
j’'y pense que quand le mot de Monsieur s’écrit en abrégé, il n’y faut point 
d’r M®. mais seulement M et un point. M. Je vous avertis de cela parceque 
dans ma lettre 4 M. d’Alembert on a constamment mis dans |’imprimé 
cette r qui n’étoit point dans la copie.”” (B. p. 87). Ce détail servira done 
a identifier la premiére édition authentique. 

7Il s’agit probablement de la partie du Contrat Social dans laquelle 
Rousseau traite du “droit de la guerre.” 

® Rey était Genevois. Cf. Schinz, Relations Personnelles, p. 2. 
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Lettre 4 D’Alembert est datée ‘A Montmorenci le 20 Mars 
1758.’’® 

Nous n’avons pas la réponse de Rey 4 cette lettre du 9 
mars, mais il a dfi accepter de bon gré la proposition de 
Rousseau, car le 15 avril Rousseau écrit que le manuscrit est 
prét et que Rey le fera retirer quand il lui plaira; ou méme, 
sil le faut absolument, Rousseau tAchera de le porter 4 Paris. 
Il voudrait étre averti quelques jours 4 l’avance afin de le 
relire une derniére fois. Il demande “le plus profound 
secret jusqu’au moment de la publication.” L’ouvrage sans 
avoir été vu que de Rousseau seul serait remis cacheté au 
correspondant de Rey, et ce correspondant devrait étre 
“sar et pas frangois.”” Rousseau exclut surtout Diderot!” 
et Deleyre™ (B. 19, pp. 33-34). 

Pendant un mois Rousseau n’entend parler de rien. II 
patiente jusqu’au 14 mai. I) reprend alors dans une lettre 
ironique ce qu’il avait écrit le 15 avril et il ajoute: “‘aprés 
avoir attendu le temps suffisant pour que cette réponse puisse 
me parvenir, si je n’en recois point, je me tiendrai libre de 
tout engagement avec vous, et me consolerai du tems que 
vous m’avez fait perdre en le sacrifiant 4 ma parole et a 
Vhonnéteté. Adieu, monsieur, je vous embrasse de tout 
mon coeur” (B. 20, p. 36). Mais avant que la lettre parte il 
ajoute un post scriptum. II s’est décidé 4 prendre d’autres 
mesures pour hater la publication, soit avec Rey, soit avec 

® Pour le temps que prenait une lettre pour aller de Montmorency a 
Amsterdam et vice-versa cf. Schinz, P. M. L. A. XXVIII. 255, 256. 

10 On se souvient que la rupture avec Diderot avait été consommée au 
commencement du mois de mars (H. X. 184, lettre 4 Diderot du 2 mars 
1758) et que Rousseau abrité derriére une citation de 1’Ecclésiastique 
(H. I. 180-181) la rendra publique et irréparable dans la préface de La Lettre 
a D’Alembert (Vallette p. 118). M. Masson, dans La Religion de J.-J. Rous- 
seau II. 35, note 4, remarque qu’il est vraisemblable que Rousseau avait 
pris cette citation dans un article du Spectateur sur |’ Amitié. 

" Rousseau avait peur que Deleyre (homme de lettres qui s’était lié 
avec les philosophes, Cf. Streckeisen-Moultou, p. 135) ne révélat le secret. 
Le 5 octobre 1758 il lui écrit “Il est vrai que je ne vous parlai point de mon 
écrit sur les spectacles; car comme je vous I’ai dit plus d’une fois, je ne me 
fiois pas 4 vous” (H. X. 194), 
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un autre. Il envoie pour que Rey l’examine pendant vingt- 
quatre heures le manuscrit méme. Si celui-ci lui convient 
il remettra le prix au messager, si non, il le renverra par 
la méme personne. (B. 20, p. 36). 

Le 24 mai, 1758, dans la premiére lettre que nous avons 
de lui, le négligent mais honnéte Rey sincérement affligé 
de la colére de Rousseau se hate de répondre. Il a regu le 
manuscrit et la lettre du 14 mai. La lettre de Rousseau du 
15 avril lui était parvenue ‘‘dans un tems que j’étois 
horriblement embarrassé;” il déménageait famille et boutique. 
“je ne suis pas encore rangé, écrit-il, cela m’a fait perdre 
un tems considérable et m’a retardé dans toutes mes affaires, 
je vous avoue donc a ma honte que je n’ay pas repondu a cette 
Lettre, j’ay une autre raison encore c’est que je n’avois pas 
du Comptant. . . . Enfin aujourd’huy je recois votre mns 
que je payerai demain sans faute. . . . je merite vos re- 
proches” (R. /). 

Rey n’a pas considéré l’impression de la Lettre @ D’Alem- 
bert seulement comme une question d’affaires. Le sujet méme 
lui plaisait et il était heureux d’en étre limprimeur. II 
s’explique la-dessus dans la lettre du 24 mai. ‘La plus 
grande partie de nos theologiens ne sont point content de la 
reponse de M™ de Geneve 4 M* D’Alembert, j’ay déja 
refusé d’imprimer une lettre 4 ce sujet, mais aussi M’ 
D’Alembert avoit bien besoin de parler contre la vérité, je le 
croyois plus sage & je suis heureux d’etre l’Imprimeur de son 
adversaire, j’ay toujours envisagé les theatre come trés 
propre a corrompre la jeunesse, l’experience ne l’apprend que 
trop”’ et encore écrit-il “Il me semble avoir lu 4 la fin de 
votre mns que vous n’ecrirez plus, vous entendez sans doute 
sur le theatre? ne devez vous pas employer votre plume 
pour le bien des homes? cet ouvrage en fera plus je compte 
qu’un Million de sermons contre les spectacles, je m’avise 
aussi de raisonner pardon je tacherai de bien imprimer cela 
vaudra mieux et vous plaira davantage”’ (R. /). 

Rey recut donc le manuscrit le 24 mai. Le méme jour 
il a fait venir son ouvrier-imprimeur et il s’est arrangé 
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avec lui pour l’impression. Elle devrait se faire en huit ou 
neuf semaines de sorte qu’elle serait finie vers la fin de juillet. 
Voici les détails de cette conversation rapportés par Rey: 
“J’ay fait venir l’imprimeur, je lui ay parlé, voici de quoi 
nous sommes convenus, qu'il m’en fourniroit 3 feuilles par 
semaine, j’ay fait mon calcul qu’en l’Imprimant come les 
notes de votre Discours sur L’Inégalité entre les Homes,” 
il en donnera 18 a 20 l’ouvrage sera donc pret p* la fin de juillet 
prochain; vous trouverez mon Cher Monsieur que c’est etre 
bien Long, mais considerez que j’en tire 3,000 exemplaires, 
& que c’est tout ce que 2 presses pourront faire que d’Impri- 
mer ce nombre par semaine, jay disputé pour en avoir 4 qu’on 
m’auroit promis si vous n’etiez pas si difficile sur l’execution, 
mais vous aimez tant que tout soit bien, je ne demande pas 
mieux, il faut donc donner du tems” (R. /). 

Rousseau aurait voulu revoir les épreuves comme il 
lavait fait pour le Discours sur l’Inégalité (B. 21, pp. 37-38) 
mais Rey se souvenant sans doute que les lenteurs de |’im- 
pression de cet ouvrage avaient horriblement exaspéré 
Rousseau™ refuse ingénieusement: “Il n’est pas possible de 
vous envoyer les épreuves ou l’ouvrage traineroit toute l’an- 
nee, je le ferai cependant si vous le voulez & cela uniquement 
p* me conformer a votre gout mais je ferai partir les feuilles a 
mesure qu’elles seront faites, je me conforme a votre mns. 
& p" la ponctuation j’espere qu’elle vous conviendra” (R. 2, 
6 juin). Le 10 juin il s’explique encore une fois sur ce 
sujet dans une lettre 4 M. Coindet": “Il n’est pas possible 
d’envoyer les épreuves, l’ouvrage traineroit 6 mois et plus 
& il ne faut pas demander beaucoup de patience a Mr. 
Rousseau dans L’état ou il est, il me paroit plus convenable 


12In-octavo. Cf. Schinz: P.M.L.A. XXVIII. 283. Aussi dans une lettre 
du 28 avril 1762 ‘‘j’ay tiré precedement . . . 4000 exemplaires de votre 
Discours sur l’ Inégalité 8¥°, 3000 de La Lettre a D’ Alembert 8Y°” (R. 20). 

W’Cf. P.M. L. A. XXVIII. 265. 

 Coindet: un jeune Genevois qui avait demeuré quelque temps chez 
Rousseau a |’Ermitage et puis s’était établi A Paris. Cf. H. VIIT. 363 et 
X. 184, 
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de lui donner un chagrin que de lui en faire essuyer 50, ce qui 
arriveroit indubitablement, car en faisant tout ce que je 
puis p* le mieux il y a mille inconvenient a craindre”’ (R. 3). 

Rousseau se préte trés gentiment 4 cet arrangement. 
Quoiqu’il ait bien du chagrin il se passera des épreuves, 
excepté seulement celles de la Préface. Il veut y faire 
“des changemens indispensables’’ impossibles sans épreuve 
puis qu’il n’a pas de copie exacte. Rey voudra bien faire 
composer Ja préface d’avance afin que Rousseau la revoie a 
son aise sans retarder l’impression (B. 22, p. 40, 17 juin). 
Finalement le 21 juin l’idée des épreuves méme de la préface 
sera abandonée: “La difficulté des envois me fait renoncer 
a l’épreuve méme de la préface. J’espére mon cher Rey que 
je ne me repentirai pas de cette confiance. Vous avez 
trop de jugement pour ne pas sentir combien il m’importe que 
ce morceau soit de la derniére correction. J’aimerois mieux 
qu’il y eut cent fautes dans l’ouvrage qu’une seule dans la 
préface.™ J’attends donc de votre amitié pour moi que 
vous voudriez bien y donner toute votre attention.” (B. 23, 
p. 42). 

L’ IMPRESSION 


L’impression commenga vers la fin du mois de mai. La 
Letire @ D’ Alembert est imprimée en 17 feuilles (A-R inclus, 
mais il n’y a pas de lettre J}'® ou 272 pages" dont les huit 
derniéres se partagert entre “l’Avis de l’Imprimeur” {4 
pages) et le ‘‘Catalogue des Livres du Fond de M. M. Rey, 
Libraire 4 Amsterdam” (4 pages). La préface de 18 pages 
est imprimée en une feuille de 16 pages et un feuillet. La 
feuille du titre s’imprima séparément. 


% Peut-étre la raison pour laquelle Rousseau semble si inquiet au sujet 
de cette préface doit-elle étre cherchée dans ce qu’il avait écrit au sujet de 
Diderot. Voir plus haut, note 10. 

16 Pas dans 20 comme dit Belin (p. 150). Il est facile de le constater en 
consultant la premiére édition et en comptant tout simplement les feuilles. 

17 Vallette donne (p. 119, note 3) “XVIII, 204 et 4 pages.” C’est une 
erreur qui devrait lire XVIII, 264 et 4 pages, sans compter les 4 pages du 
“Catalogue Des Livres.” 
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Le 6 juin Rey envoie les premiéres feuilles:'* “voici trois 
feuilles de faites je compte que la 4° partira avec, on vient 
d’en faire la derniére correction” (R. 2). Rousseau les regoit 
le 17 juin (B. 22, p. 39). Le 21 juin Rousseau a déja regu 
les cing premieres feuilles et il suppose que “F et G seront 
arrivées par le Courrier d’avant hier, mais elles ne sont pas 
encore parveniies” (B. 23, p. 42). Le 28 juin il a recu la 
feuille K (B. 25, p. 46). Le 29 juin Rey annonce qu’il 
a déja “fait partir par le precedent Courrier la feuille L”’ 
et “voici M, & je compte N, avec la preface” (R. 4). Rous- 
seau recoit les feuilles M. et N et la préface, adressées 4 M. 
Coindet, le 8 juillet mais la feuille L adressée 4 M. Dupin 
n’est pas encore arrivée (B. 27, p. 50). Le 12 juillet il recoit 
la feuille P et il marque d’avoir recu toutes les précédentes 
(B. 28, p. 53). La feuille Q arrive le 20 juillet (B. 29, p. 55). 
Le 23 juillet Rousseau recoit avec la lettre de Rey du 15 
le seul envoi en épreuves: la fin de la préface et la derniére 
feuille R. (B. 24, p. 44).!® Ainsi la derniére épreuve fut 
donnée le 15 juillet. 

L’impression fut achevée vers la fin de juillet ou dans la 
premiére semaine d’aofit.2 Dans une lettre non datée 
(R. 7) mais en réponse 4 celle de Rousseau du 20 juillet- 
donc écrite aprés le 26 juillet puisqu’il fallait six jours 


18Ce sont donc simplement des feuilles imprimées communiquées a 
Rousseau, pas des épreuves qu’il est censé corriger. 

19 La lettre numéro 24 p. 44 qui est datée le 23 juin dans le volume de 
Bosscha devrait étre datée le 23 juillet et précéder le numéro 30 du 10 aoadt 
comme le prouve le texte de celle-ci. Cf. P. p. 13. Rousseau a da écrire par 
inadvertance 23 juin, car Rey répéte cette date le 21 aoat: “par cet exposé 
vous sentez mon Cher Rousseau, que j’ay receu et votre lettre du 23 juin, & 
vos epreuves” (R. 8). 

20 On voit que Rey a fini l’impression vers le temps promis. Rousseau ne 
se plaint nulle part d’aucune lenteur. M. Belin cependant a pensé trouver 
des plaintes sur ce point, car il écrit: “L’impression se fit assez vite quoique 
trop lentement encore au gré de Rousseau” (p. 150) et il renvoie dans une 
note a Bosscha pp. 33, 39. Nil’une nil’autre de ces pages ne disent quoi que 
ce soit au sujet du temps qu’a duré l’impression. 
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de Montmorency 4 Amsterdam"—Rey écrit: “au sujet dela 
preface elle est tirée presentement. Le tireur de baille 
douce est occupé présentement a tirer une vignette sur le 
titre, s’il y en a de prete vous en aurez avec cette lettre autre- 
ment ce sera en vous envoyant la letter R-tirée’”’ (R. 7). 
Et le 21 aofit Rey écrit qu’il y a quinze jours qu’il a fait 
le dernier envoi de feuilles tirées. 

L’envoi de la derniére feuille (R) et la page du titre— 
tirées toutes les deux—tarda longtemps 4 parvenir 4 Rous- 
seau. Il en résulta une de ces lettres mordantes et terribles 
que Rousseau savait écrire. Le 10 aoft il annongait qu’il 
n’avait regu ni l’une ni l’autre des feuilles, rien, en fait, 
depuis la lettre non datée de Rey.” ‘Seulement, continue- 
t-il, M. D’Alembert m’a fait dire il y a plus de huit jours 
qu’il avait receu l’ouvrage entier, ce qui m’a fait voir qu’il 
étoit mieux servi que moi. Vous m’enverrez le reste des feuil- 
les & votre commodité, et m’expliquerez quand il vous 
plaira toutes ces Enigmes. Je vous avoiie que je ne serois 
pas faché d’apprendre enfin ce qu’ est devenu mon ouvrage”’ 
(B. 30, p. 58) Rey répond 4 cela le 21 aofit: “il y a 3 semaines 
que j’ay adressé 4 M' D’Alembert la derniére feuille de votre 
ouvrage non corrigée (en epreuve) avec la feuille du titre 
tirée, mais sans vignette et cela pour remplir la promesse 
que je vous avois faite de lui faire parvenir son exemplaire 
& la fin du mois (Juillet) dépuis je lui ay adressé ces deux 
memes feuilles telles qu’elles doivent etre, & dans son paquet 
jy ai joint les votres 4 votre adresse et cachetée, j’espere 
qu'il vous les aura fait parvenir (il y a aujourd’huy 15 jours 
que j’ay fait ce dernier envoy) . . . . par cet exposé vous 
sentez mon Cher Rousseau, que j’ay receu et votre Lettre 


21 Rousseau fait allusion a cette lettre sans date dans sa lettre du 10 aoat 
(B. 30, p. 57). Il n’a pas pu la recevoir le 25 juillet comme il dit, puisque 
c’était la réponse a sa lettre du 20 juillet qui a da arriver 4 Amsterdam vers 
le 26 du mois. Si Rey y avait répondu le jour méme de l’arrivée sa lettre ne 
serait pas parvenue 4 Rousseauavantle l°aoft. Pour le temps entre Amster- 
dam et Montmorency cf. P. M. L. A. XXVIII. 255. 


22 Voir note 21. 
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du 23° juin* & vos epreuves; que si M* D’Alembert a receu 
L’ouvrage plutot que vous se n’etoit qu’une epreuve, vous 
avez vu & la feuille du titre et la derniere feuille avant lui, je 
ne suis pas assé insensé p* le servir plutot que vous; a cet 
occasion je vous dirai qu’on m’en a demandé par la poste 
& je les ai refusé afin que vous ayiez vos exemplaires avant 
les autres” (R. 8). 

Cet envoi 4 D’Alembert avait été fait par la voie de M. 
de Malesherbes. Le 12 aofit D’Alembert écrit 4 Malesher- 
bes: “J’ai retiré du paquet que vous me faites l’honneur de 
m’envoyer deux feuilles qui me restoient 4 avoir pour 
completter [sic] mon exemplaire. Je me charge de faire 
parvenir 4 M. Rousseau le paquet qui lui est destiné; les deux 
feuilles que j’ai l’honneur de vous renvoyer sont destinées, 
si je ne me trompe, 4 completter votre exemplaire”’ (P. 
XII, p. 14). 

Rousseau a regu probablement entre temps les dites 
feuilles; au moins dans sa prochaine lettre 4 Rey, celle du 
6 septembre (B. 3/, p. 60), il n’y fait aucune allusion; ce 
n’était pas son habitude de garder le silence quand les choses 
allaient de travers et s’il n’avait toujours pas recu ce qu’il 
attendait il l’aurait signalé 4 Rey. 


QvuEsSTION DES ADDRESSES 


Comparée 4 ce qu’elle est aujourd’hui, la transmission 
des feuilles de l’imprimeur 4 l’auteur et de l’auteur a |’im- 
primeur était chose fort lente et compliquée. Ainsi entre 
deux braves gens dont l’un est un étourdi qui se sait étourdi 
et l’autre un auteur trés excitable et qui se sait tel et qui 
essaye de se contenir, la question d’adresse est l’objet 
d’interminables et assez comiques discussions; ott et comment 
et par qui on fera tenir 4 Rousseau ses feuilles au fur et a 
mesure de l’impression est discuté jusqu’a l’heure du départ 
du dernier paquet. 

Le 15 avril Rousseau avait indiqué que Rey et son cor- 
respondant 4 Paris pouvaient envoyer ses communications 


*3 Celle du 23 juillet. Voir plus haut note 19. 
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par la poste & Montmorency (B. 19, p. 34). Le 14 mai 
cependant il envoie une nouvelle adresse: ‘‘M. Coindet, 
chez M. Vernet Banquier, riie Michel le Comte 4 Paris” 
(B. 20, p. 35). Puis dans sa lettre du 31 mai il marque que 
M. Coindet va envoyer, lui, une autre adresse encore. En 
attendant, et jusqu’a ce qu’il regoive cette nouvelle adresse 
Rey peut se servir de celle employée pendant l’impression 
du 2° Discours— qui en est donc une quatriéme—: ‘‘M. Dupin 
de Chenonceau, fermier genéral du Roy, a 1’H6tel des fermes 
a Paris” (B. 2/, p. 37). Le 6 juin, Rey n’ayant rien regu de 
M. Coindet marque qu’il adressera les lettres et les feuilles 
a “M. Du Pin*—adresse n° 5!—jusqu’A nouvel ordre” 
(R. 2). Le 9 juin la lettre de M. Coindet du 3 juin arrive. 
Evidemment elle ne contenait pas de nouvelle adresse 
quoiqu’elle suggerat probablement que Rey adresse les 
feuilles 4 “‘notre ambassadeur”’ 4 Paris—sixiéme adresse—car 
Rey y répond “‘J’ai essayé par notre ambassadeur de faire 
venir & d’envoyer mais j’ai vu que cela n’iroit pas, d’ou je 
conclu qu’il seroit inutile de le tenter une seconde fois. 
Vous m’obligerez de faire scavoir 4 Mr. R. que j’expedierai 
tous les courriers ce qu’il y aura de fait par M™ Du Pin 
jusqu’d la fin de l’ouvrage”’ (R. 3). Rey adresse cette 
lettre “4 Monsieur|Monsieur Coindet|chez Mes" Thellusson| 
Necker & Comp|a Paris—pas l’adresse que Rousseau lui avait 
donnée, mais adresse n° 7. 

Cependant Rey se bergait d’illusions s’il croyait ainsi tout 
arrangé. Rousseau qui sétait légérement faché le lui 
marque le 17 juin. D’abord on s’était trompé sur le choix 
d’un porteur et les feuilles avaient tardé 4 arriver. “Je 
receus seulement hier, mon cher Rey, votre pacquet et 
votre lettre du 6. Ils passent par les mains d’une femme, et 
les retards sont inévitable par cette voye 4 cause de la 
négligence ordinaire 4 ce sexe” (B. 22, p. 39). De plus 
no s’était plaint de la grosseur du paquet (Rey y avait mis 4 
feuilles et son Supplément aux Journaux des Savans, B. 22, 


*4Ou Dupin. 
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p. 39 et R. 2). Il faut donc que Rey choisisse une 
nouvelle adresse—parmi celles que M. Coindet a da lui 
envoyer—et qu'il partage ses envois de sorte que personne 
ne fit surchargé (B. 22, p. 39). Le 21 juin les explications 
reprennent de plus belles—c’est la grosseur du premier 
paquet qui empéche qu’on les envoie par la voie de M. de 
Chenonceaux;* et Rousseau aime mieux attendre quelque 
occasion favorable et les recevoir plus tard que d’importuner 
des gens. Puisque ce ne sont pas des épreuves qui doivent 
étre promptement réexpédiées, les envois ne sont pas si 
pressés (B. 23, p. 43). Si Rey a quelque chose de pressé a 
dire il peut écrire directement 4 Rousseau par la poste 
(B. 23, p. 44). Rey cependant connaissait trop bien Rous- 
seau pour lui faire attendre longtemps l’arrivée des feuilles. 
Le 29 juin il écrit: “j’ay fait partir par le precedent Courier 
la feuille L. 4 adresse de Mr. Dupin come de coutume, 
presentement que vous m’ordonnez de ne plus me servir de 
cet adresse je les adresserai 4 Mr. Coindet a mes frais, 
puisque je suis la cause de ce changement’’ (R. 4). Ce 
qu'il a di continuer 4 faire sauf pour le dernier envoi a la 
fin de impression, quoique Rousseau lui ait écrit le 8 juillet 
“vous avez tort de m’envoyer vos pacquets par la poste a 
vos frais, puisque ces pacquets n’étant pas des épreuves, 
j’aurois attendu patiemment, comme je vous l’ai marqué, 
que vous trouvassiez quelque occasion pour me les faire 
tenir”’ (B. 27, p. 52). Rey prend Rousseau au mot et 
quand il envoie les derniéres feuilles imprimées 4 Malesherbes 
et 4 D’Alembert il y joint un paquet pour Rousseau conte- 
nant les siennes* (R. 8). Alors l’arrivée tardive de ce paquet 
donna occassion 4 Rousseau de se facher tout a fait.?? 


26M. Dupin de Chenonceaux. 

*6 C’est la seule fois pendant l’impression qu’il fait un envoi 4 Rousseau 
par l’intermédiaire de Malesherbes ou de d’Alembert. Donc quand M. 
Belin dit: “Rey était fort exact 4 envoyer les feuilles dés qu’elles étaient 
imprimées 4 Malesherbes, 4 d’Alembert et 4 Rousseau par leur intermédiaire”’ 
(p. 150) il se trompe, ce qu’il aurait pu observer rien qu’en lisant les 
lettres publiées par Bosscha. Les lettres de Rey confirment simplement les 
lettres de Rousseau. 

37 Voir plus haut p. 535. 
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CHANGEMENTS DANS LE TEXTE 


Méme avant de recevoir aucune feuille Rousseau a voulu 
faire des changements dans le texte. II écrit le 31 mai: 
“Voici en attendant quelques changements que je vous prie 
de faire sur la copie avec toute l’attention possible. Donnez- 
vous je vous en prie la patience de les faire 4 téte reposée et de 
bien vous assurer du sens auparavant; car s’il y en avait 
quelqu’un que vous ne comprissez pas bien il vaudroit mieux 
Vomettre que le faire de travers’ (B. 21, p. 38). Mais ces 
changements sont arrivés trop tard, comme le prouve la lettre 
de Rey du 6 juin: “Je recois, mon Cher Monsieur, votre 
Lettre du 31° . . . voici 3 feuilles de faites, je compte que la 
4° partira avec, on vient d’en faire la derniére correction, 
vous voyez par la que je ne puis pas faire usage de vos 
changements & adition excepté celle de la page 83.” (R. 2). 
Mais si Rousseau est d’accord, il les imprimera 4 la fin de Ja 
Lettre: ‘Si vous voulez je ferai imprimer a la fin de l’ouvrage 
vos aditions, je ne vois pas coment je pourrois faire autre- 
ment excepté de recomencer de nouveau” (R. 2). Rous- 
seau ne veut pas que Rey parle de recommencer—il craint 
trop de lui “‘constituer en fraix’’— c’est une chose impossible. 
“Vous pourrez, continue-t-il, comme vous le proposez, 
en faire une espéce d’errata a la fin de l’ouvrage en disant par 
un avis en votre nom, qu’ayant receu ces additions et change- 
mens trop tard pour étre employés dans Je texte, vous croyez 
faire plaisir 4 l’auteur et au public de les placer 4 la fin’”’ 
(B. 22, p. 40, 17 juin). Rey a ainsi fait. On trouve ces 
additions en trois pages de douze notes,** précédées dans 
l’édition originale de l’avis suivant: AVIS DE L’IMPRI- 
MEUR. Mr Rousseau m’ayant adressé les corrections & les 
additions suivantes pour étre placées en leur lieu, je n’ai pu 


8 Rey était un homme d'affaires alerte et éveillé comme le prouve une 
petite phrase a la fin d’une de ces additions. Rosseau avait longuement 
cité un livre de Jacob Vernet. Il donne le référence: ‘Instruction Chret. 
T. UI, L. WI, Ch. 16.” Rey ajoute entre parenthéses ‘‘qgu’on trouve chez 
Rey ad Amsterdam.” 
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Je crois faire plaisir au public & remplir les vues de l’Auteur 
en les ajoutant a la fin de son ouvrage. A Amsterdam le 15. 
Juillet 1758. 

Ces “corrections et additions” sont entrées dans le texte de 
toutes les éditions postérieures que vous avons pu examiner. 
Celle faite 4 Genéve en 1782 cependant en a omis une,’ 
la phrase suivante: ““& méme sur quelques notions confuses 
de cette secte [les Sociniens] & de son fondateur, je me sens i 4 
plus d’éloignement que de gout pour elle: mais en general 
& c” qui devrait étre ajoutée aprés “‘Ainsi je n’en puis parler 
ni en bien ni en mal” page 4, ligne 23 de la premiére édition. j 
L’édition Hachette reproduit une “note de M. Petitain” 
(que nous n’avons pas trouvé dans l’édition Petitain de 1839) 
au sujet de cette omission. 

L’édition de Neuchatel de 1760 a suivi les corrections 
plus fidélement qu’aucune autre. Dans la premiére édition 
page 7, ligne 5 de la note Rousseau avait écrit “une absurdité 
lumineuse & palpable, une chose trés clairement fausse.” 
Dans les corrections il mit: ‘‘une absurdité palpable, une 
chose évidemment fausse.”’ L’édition de Neuchatel est la 
seule qui ait supprimé le mot ‘lumineuse’ qu’on trouve dans 
le texte original mais qui est absent dans la correction.™ 

Rousseau a aussi fait un changement dans la préface. Il 
Venvoie 4 Rey le 21 juin (B. 23, o. 42). Cette fois il était a 
temps. Rey répond le 29 juin: “On avoit deja composé 
votre premiere prefac*, j’en ay retranche ce qui ma semblé 
convenable 4 la page V mais L’alinea ne commence pas par 


} 3 
les y faire entrer, ces feuilles étant déja toutes imprimées. | 








29Tci encore comme nous avons remarqué au sujet du titre, l’avis re- 
produit par Bosscha (p. 41) différe en de petits détails de celui qu’on trouve 
dans la premiére édition. 

3° Cf. Collection Compléte des Oeuvres de J. J. Rousseau, Genéve 1782, 
Mélanges I. 198. 

Cf. H. I. 183, note 1. 

32 Cf. Oeuvres de J. J. Rousseau, Neuchatel, 1760 II (ou IV), 16. et H. 
I, 184, note. 
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les memes mots, j’y trouve le meme sens, voici avec les 
pages V et VII de la premiere preface.”’* (R. 4). 


CoORRECTEURS 


Il avait été entendu—nous l’avons vu—qu'il n’y aurait 
pas de correction d’épreuves par l’auteur. II] faut cependant 
rappeler ici que Rey aurait préféré n’étre pas seul responsable. 
Il avait suggéré 4 Rousseau de se rendre 4 Amsterdam pour 
le temps de l’impression (B. /8, p. 32,9 mars). Il y revenait 
dans sa lettre du 24 mai: ‘‘que n’etes vous ici p" veiller 4 la 
correction de ce petit ouvrage, il fait un temps charmant”’ 
(R. 1). Rousseau avait répondu le 31 mai: ‘‘ce qui m’in- 
teresse le plus au monde est dans vos mains. . . . Lacorrection 
de louvrage que vous allez imprimer m’importe et m’in- 
quiéte plus que je ne saurois vous dire. Il m’est impossible 
quant a présent d’aller y veiller” (B. 2/, p. 37). 

N’ayant pas réussi 4 persuader Rousseau de faire le voyage 
de Hollande, Rey a confié la correction 4 deux de ses amis 
(R. 6) et y a travaillé lui méme (R. 5). Le seul détail que 
nous avons sur les deux correcteurs, ou mieux le correcteur et 
“celui qui a revu vos feuilles en second’ (R. 7) est que le 
second était “‘le plus éclairé”’ (R. 8). Ni Rey ni Rousseau ne 
font mention des noms. En tout cas ce n’était pas Abbé 
Yvon, celui qui avait corrigé les épreuves du 2° Discours,™ 
puisque Rousseau le connaissait au moins de nom et parlait 
de lui dans ses lettres (B. 5, p. 8). 


CORRECTION 


La période de l’impression fut de temps en temps assez 
orageuse, surtout au sujet de la correction. Rey envoya les 
feuilles 4 Rousseau aussit6t qu’elles étaient imprimées.® 


%3Phrase peu lumineuse. Evidemment l'indication de Rousseau ne 
correspondait pas au texte qu’il avait envoyé. Mais Rey fait de son mieux 
et envoie probablement la page V corrigée avec les pages V et VIT felles 
qu’on les avait d’abord imprimées. 

«Cf. P. M. L. A. XXVIIL. 268. 

% Voir plus haut. 
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D’abord tout va bien. Rousseau est assez content de la cor- 
rection des premiéres feuilles, il se fait un plaisir de le dire 
et il prie méme Rey d’en remercier son homme: “il a de 
lintelligence et de l’attention” (B. 22, p. 40). Malheureuse- 
ment Rousseau n’a pas gardé cette bonne opinion pendant 
toute la correction. Le 21 juin tout en exprimant encore sa 
satisfaction il remarque que la derniére feuille (la cinquiéme) 
lui parait un peu moins bien, et il écrit: “je voudrois fort 
que vous ne vous négligeassiez pas en avancant... . 
Votre correction de tort pour tour® est trés bien et je vous en 
remercie. Je vous en remercierois de meilleur coeur encore 
si je ne craignois de vous encourager 4 en faire d’autres. Pour 
Dieu, laissez plustét ce qui est mal dans le manuscrit, car 
vous pourriez y substituer quelque mieux qui me désoleroit” 
(B. 23, p. 43). Et il termine ainsi: ‘Je ne saurois vous dire 
combien je suis charmé de n’avoir point 4 me plaindre et a 
vous inquiéter. Au reste il y aura désormais de la générosité 
a vous de bien faire en ce point, car fissiez vous mal, j’ai résolu 
de ne plus me facher de rien” (B. 23, p. 44). Rey y répond 
le 29 juin. ‘Je donne trop d’attention au petits changements 
qu’on fait p* qu’ils soye mauvais & s’il arrive qu’on puisse 
se tromper je suivrai plutot votre copie” (R. 4). 

Depuis le 28 juin les choses se gAtent sérieusement. Dans 
les derniéres feuilles (Rousseau en avait recu cinq de plus) 
“les fautes vont en augmentant et si ce progrés continue 
la fin de l’ouvrage ne sera pas reconnoissable” (B. 25, p. 46). 
Il se borne 4 un petit nombre de corrections, cinq en tout. 
Il se plaignait surtout d’un plus qui aurait dd étre point 
(B. 25, p. 47: dans la phrase nous fera point mal, si plus rien 
ne nous On avait mis nous fera plus mal). Rey répond douce- 
ment, mais fort de son innocence: ‘‘Votre manuscrit porte 
(feuille H. page 114) plus ne me chargé pas de cette faute, 
vous me direz qu’on auroit pu la rectifier, mais quand on le 
fait c’est avec tout le ménagement possible, & la crainte 


%* Probablement, dit Bosscha (p. 43, note 1), dans le passage qui se trouve 
page 60 (1'e édition): “le tort de Moliére n’est pas d’avoir fait du Misan- 
thrope”’ etc. 
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que j’ay de faire mal me détermine 4 suivre le mns. j’espere 
que toutes celles qu’on a corrigée seront bien, pour les autres 
nous sommes coupables, j’y ferai travailler & y travaillerai 
moi meme afin de les rectifier. . . 

Envoyé moi s.v.p. toutes vos corrections, je suis mortifié 
qu’il y en ait autant, je redoublerai d’activité’’ (R. 5). 

Le 5 juillet Rousseau essayant de s’apaiser écrit au sujet 
des corrections indiquées le 28 juin ‘‘Si vous n’avez pas 
la patience ou le tems de faire les changemens indiqués sur 
tous les exemplaires, faites les au moins sur ceux que vous 
destinez pour Paris et pour Genéve, encore pouvez vous les 
dispenser pour les miens; je les y ferai moi-méme ou les y 
ferai faire. J’ai regret 4 votre peine; je la voudrois épargner, 
mais quand on n’est pas déja trop beau, il est bien triste 
d’etre encore défiguré’”’ (B. 27, p. 50). 

Le 8 juillet, ayant regu de nouvelles feuilles, il envoie 
de nouvelles corrections “‘indispensables.” Il s’emporte de 
nouveau: ‘J’ai moins de regret 4 votre peine depuis que je 
vois que vos fautes viennent d’avoir voulu corriger les 
miennes et de vous étre mis en téte qu’on parle mieux 
francois 4 Amsterdam qu’a Paris. Au reste afin que vous 
ne m’accusiez ni d’humeur ni d’entétement, je veux bien 
vous rendre raison des legons que je suis forcé de rétablir”’ 
(B. 27, p. 51). Au lieu de accueilleres il faut accueillirez. 
“Cette faute est si choquante 4 la place ou elle est (l’avant 
derniére ligne de la Préface) que, si malheureusement la 
Préface était déja tirée, il faudroit absolument un carton 
pour rétablir ce mot’*’ (B. 27, p. 51). Les deux autres 
fautes qu’il signale ne semblent pas trés grave 4 des tiers— 
le pluriel de femme au lieu du singulier, le conditionel de 
falloir au lieu du futur. 

Ayant recu le 12 juillet la gentille lettre de Rey du 5 
juillet, et étant fort content des derniéres feuilles (O et P) 
qui “ont autant d’exactitude qu’on en doit raisonablement 


37 Bosscha marque que la préface n’était pas encore tirée. On y lit accueil- 
lirez. Mais dans les éditions postérieures 4 |’édition originale, on a substitué 
accueillerez. (B.p. 51, note 1.) 
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attendre” il s’excuse de son emportement: “Comme je 
suis prompt et que chaque faute que j’apergois me donne 
un moment d’humeur qui passe, je suis bien aise de vous 
répéter 4 vous et 4 votre ami que je sdlue et remercie, qu’a 
tout prendre je suis fort content de la correction. II s’en 
faut beaucoup que l’autre Discours [sur l’Inégalité] ne soit 
aussi bien” (B. 28, p. 55). Il est piquant de marquer qu’il 
signale cependant six fautes dans trois feuilles presque 
deux tiers de ce qu’il avait trouvé dans les douze autres. 

Mais la lettre mordante du 8 juillet était parvenue 4 Rey 
dans Vintervalle qui, lui, alors s’était faché 4 son tour. 
Il écrit le 15 juillet: ‘‘Puis que malgré mes soins et ceux de 
deus Amis qui corrigent, nous ne pouvons pas faire d’edition 
sans faute, je renonce a l’ed*” de vos oeuvres si vous ne la 
corrigé vous meme” (R. 6). Mais il se voit dans la nécessité 
d’oublier sa colére évidemment & cause d’un nouveau 
“moment d’humeur” de Rousseau—cette fois assez justifié; 
le malheureux premier correcteur avait changé l’ordre des 
mots d’une phrase.** La phrase originale était “élegante et 
harmonieuse” écrit Rousseau, celle du correcteur ‘‘dure et 
plate.” 

En outre on avait omis un mot dans une autre phrase.*® 
“En vérité, écrit Rousseau, je ne sais plus si je suis un 
Auteur qu’on imprime ou un Ecolier que l’on corrige. Eh! 
Monsieur Rey, laissez-moi porter mes fautes, sans y en 
ajotiter encore de votre fagon” (B. 29, p. 56). Mais il s’était 
apaisé en écrivant car il termine par ces mots: “Adieu mon 
cher Rey, 4 présent que je vous ai un peu querellé, je vous 
embrasse de tout mon coeur, et je sens bien que c’est votre 
tour d’étre faché; car on boude toujours quand on a tort, 
c’est la régle” (B. 29, p. 57). Le 23 juillet il reprend: 


38 La phrase originale: gui pése tout jusqu’d la plaisanterie @ la balance 
du jugement, la phrase du correcteur: qui pese tout d la balance du jugement, 
jusqu’d la plaisanterie (B. 29, p. 55). 

39 La phrase de Rousseau était Elle ne doit donc point ajouter. On avait 
supprimé le mot donc. La suppression n’a pas été marquée dans |’Errata 
ainsi elle s’est propagée dans toutes les éditions (B. p. 56, note 3). 
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“Je suis convaincu que vous avez fait de votre mieux et c’est 
assez pour que je sois content... . Je ne suis pas assez 
fou pour exiger une édition sans faute, je n’en sache point 
de telle; mais je voudrois qu’on ne corrigeat pas mes fautes 
a moi, sans savoir s’il me convient qu’elles soient corrigées, ce 
qui n’empéche pas, comme je vous le répéte de bon coeur 
qu’a tout prendre, je ne sois fort content, surtout de votre 
complaisance et de votre bonne volonté”’ (B. 24, p. 45). 

Mais nous ne sommes pas au bout, car M. le Correcteur a 
qui Rousseau avait demandé raison de la phrase “dure et 
plate” s’est piqué, et prend la plume, lui, pour répondre a 
Rousseau. Rey envoie cette réponse —en se récusant prudem- 
ment: “Voici la reponse de M‘ Le Correcteur. . . . Auquel 
j'ai demandé raison de ses changemens, si j’etois plus capable 
je pourrois m’eriger en juge, mais je ne comprend rien aux 
raigles de la gramaire, ce qui m’arrive presentement & ce 
qui est arrivé au precedent Discours, m’obligeront pour vos 
autres ouvrage a prier celui qui a revu vos feuilles en second 
a s’en charger seul s’il veut bien le faire, ce qu’il en a fait 
jusqu’a present n’a été que p* m’obliger”’ (R. 7). 

Quant 4 la réponse du correcteur nous pourrions la recon- 
struire a l’aide de la lettre de Rousseau du 10 aofit (B. 30, 
p. 58). Rousseau a trouvé “‘les intentions de M. le Correcteur 
meilleures que ses raisons . . . il eit peut-étre mieux valu 
ne point faire de réponse que d’en faire une pareille.”’ 
Rousseau réfute tous les arguments et “‘offre 4 M. le Correc- 
teur de faire avec lui le pari qu’il lui plaira; de soumettre 
ma phrase et le jugement qu’il en porte 4 celui de l’Académie 
francoise; si elle me condamne, j’aurai perdu” (B. 30, p. 59). 

Le 21 aofit Rey termine le différend: “‘Le Correcteur a lu 
sa reponse, il en convient & il n’en convient pas; vous scavez 
que j’en ay employé un second qui a bien voulu revoir les 
epreuves p" plus d’exactitude, cet ami vous donne raison, & 
comme il est plus eclairé que le premier qui avoit fait ces 
changemens, je vous prie de vous en contenter” (R. &). 

Rey avait bient6t oublié sa colére du 15 juillet. Dans sa 
prochaine lettre il écrit: “J’espere bien vous voir dans ce 
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pais mon Cher Rousseau & faire de bonnes Impressions, 
j’entends exactes puisque vous y veillerez, autrement je 
vois que malgré mes soins je ne ferai rien qui vaille’”’ (R. 7). 
Et il veut assurer Rousseau qu’il ne boude point: ‘‘Non 
mon Cher Rousseau, je veux bien etre grondé non seulement 
par vous, mais par tous ceux qui auront sujet de le faire 
avec justice, moyennent qu’on n’y maite pas des épitetes 
dures parce qu’elle ne font rien a la chose & que je ne les mer- 
ite pas. Je sens |’Impossibilité qu’il y a de contenter tout le 
monde, en conséquence je me fait une raison qui est de faire 
de mon mieux aprés quoi je laisse courir le reste, hor quand 
on fait ce qu’on peut on ne merite pas de duretez; il y a eu 
un tems ou j’aurois boudé mais je suis revenu de cette facon 
de penser, au contraire je dois avoir obligation de ce qu’on me 
redresse avec bonté & je sache d’en profiter’’ (R. 7). 

Puisque Rousseau n’avait pas vu les épreuves et qu’il a 
recu seulement les feuilles imprimées il n’y avait que deux 
moyens de faire des corrections dans l’ouvrage; ou en les 
imprimant dans un Errata 4 la fin du livre, ou en faisant 
tirer des cartons, c’est 4 dire une page réimprimée recto et 
verso et envoyée avec les feuilles pour étre emboitée dans le 
livre 4 l’endroit voulu. (A cette époque c’était le libraire, 
pas l’imprimeur que faisait relier l’ouvrage.) 

Pendant l’impression Rey avait accordé 4 Rousseau 
trois cartons qui se trouvent dans la premiére édition: 
pages 113-114 (pour changer plus en point Cf. B. 25, p. 
47), 155-156 (pour changer qui ne sont en qui ne sent Cf. 
B. 25, p. 48), et 243-244 (pour rétablir la phrase harmonieuse 
Cf. B. 29, p. 55). 

Dans I|’Errata 4 la fin de l’ouvrage il y a onze corrections 
dont dix sont indiquées par Rousseau. La onziéme “Pag. 
172, Ligne 18. fauxbourg, lisez quartier’’ n’est pas mentionée 
dans la correspondance. Rey avait fait entrer dans |’Avis 
de 'Imprimeur (voir plus haut) une des corrections de 
Rousseau (B. 28, p. 54, note 2). Le nombre total des correc- 
tions signalées par Rousseau était dix-neuf. Sur ces dix- 
neuf, six étaient faites sur les trois cartons, deux étaient 
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faites dans la Préface avant qu’elle fat imprimée et les dix 
qui restaient furent mises dans l’Errata.“° Ces corrections 
sont entrées dans les éditions postérieures. 


FRAIS DE L’IMPRESSION 


L’impression fut assez cotteuse selon Rey qui appelle la 
Lettre @ D’Alembert “un ouvrage qui me coute beaucoup” 
(R. 10,13 septembre). Le 6 juin il avait donné des détails: 
“‘Chaque feuille coute en papier 65ll. et 301]. en impression, 
ce qui joint a la correction fait au dela de 10011.” (R. 2). 
On se souvient que l’ouvrage fut imprimé en 18 feuilles et 
deux feuillets, ce qui semble indiquer que Rey pensait a 
toute l’édition quand il] écrivit ce qui suit au sujet de l’envoi 
en France: “je risque de perdre mes exemplaires s’ils arrive 
sans permission ce qui me fait 2000ll. en fabrique sur quoi je 
dois y gagner au moins 1000Il.”" (R_ &)." 

Pour Jes 20 exemplaires demandés par Rousseau et tirés 
sur du “papier beau’ Rey employa du papier qui couta 20Il. 
la Rame. 

Rey, quand il y en avait, paya aussi les frais de poste. 
Il les paya en recevant le manuscrit.” II écrit le 24 mai: 
‘‘j’ay paye pour le port du mns entre 12 4 13)l. ou f. 5. 16 
de Hollande” (R. 1). D’autre part pendant qu’il adressait 


49 ERRATA. d’aprés la premiére édition: 


Pag. Ligne. 

42. 6. grand-maitre, /isez grand maitre. 
150. 3. celle, lisez celles 

151. 7. Ces pourquoi, lisez Tes pourquoi. 
167. a la fin de la noie, fis, lisez fils 
170. 18. grand, lisez grands. 
172. 18. fauxbourg /isez quartier. 
475. 8. vingt quatre, lisez vingt-quatre 
181. 4. faudroit, lisez faudra 

186. 20. femmes, lise: femme 
230. 7. cuiller, lisez cuilliére 
240. 21. rendez les, lisez rendez-les. 


“| Pour la valeur des monnaies a cette époque cf. Schinz, P. M. L. A. 
XXVIII. 263, note 2. 
*? C’était le destinataire qui les payait 4 cette époque. Cf. ibidem, p. 268. 
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les feuilles 4 M‘. Dupin, fermier général du Roi, l’envoi fut 
probablement franc de port. Mais aprés le 29 juin lorsque 
Rey envoya les feuilles 4 M. Coindet ce fut 4 ses propres 
frais (R. 4); il continua ainsi jusqu’au dernier envoi qui 
était fait par l’intermédiaire de M. de Malesherbes,“ et qui 
fut donc franc de port. 


Prix Payvé A Rousseau 


Rousseau dans sa lettre du 9 mars (B. 18, p. 32) avait 
demandé a Rey trente louis pour le manuscrit. Rey semble 
les lui avoir accordés sans aucune discussion. Le 14 mai en 
envoyant le manuscrit Rousseau propose que Rey les remette 
au porteur au bout de vingt-quatre heures s’il accepte l’ouv- 
rage (B. 20, p. 36). C’est ce que Rey a fait, car il écrit le 
24 mai “Enfin aujourd’hui je recois votre mns que je payerai 
demain sans faute en une Lettre de Change sur Paris de 
720ll. argent de fr® ce qui fait 30 Louis, suivant votre 
demande, Dieu vous en fasse jouir, avec autant de Contente- 
ment que je le suis de votre bonne procédé.” Rey a gardé 
cette lettre jusqu’au lendemain et il a ajouté sur le cété 
de l’adresse “‘J’envoye avec cette lettre a M* Coindet une 
lettre de Change de 720ll. 4 son ordre 4 Nance sur Paris; 
Le 25° May” (R. 1). Le 31 mai Rousseau annonce 4 Rey 
que M. Coindet a regu la Lettre de change et puisqu’il 
“ne doute pas qu’il n’y soit fait honneur” il remercie Rey 
“comme d’une chose receiie ... L’on a df vous dire, 
ajoute-t-il’ que vous auriez pu ne donner de l’argent qu’a 
votre commodité” (B, 2/, p. 38). Le 6 juin Rey “espere 
que la lettre de Change sera exactement payée car je l’ay 
rembourcée ici avant son départ, on a oublié de me dire que 
je pourrois vous payer a ma comodité, le contraire est arrivé 
car ne pouvant pas trouver dans les 24 heures une si petite 
some, je n’ay pu la remettre qu’a la 30™° heure, cet a dire 
aprés la bource, mais enfin tout est fait et je vous ay obliga- 
tion de votre confiance” (R. 2). Le 17 juin Rousseau a regu 


* Voir plus haut. 
“ Voir plus haut. 
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“bien exactement”’ l’argent de la lettre de change. Ils’excuse 
un peu de l’avoir bousculé pour cette rémunération: “il est 
tres stir que vous étiez le maitre de rassembler cet argent a 
votre commodité, et que cela étoit spécifié dans la lettre au 
correspondant qui vous remit le MSc. Le terme de vingt- 
quatre heures tomboit seulement sur la nécessité de vous 
déterminer et vous conviendrez qu’il n’y avait rien 1a 
que de raisonable et d’honnéte”’ (B. 22, p. 41). 

Outre les trente louis Rousseau a recu soixante-dix 
exemplaires de l’ouvrage, dont dix étaient imprimés sur 
“un papier fin.’””’ Le 31 mai Rousseau écrit 4 Rey: ‘Vous 
n’oublierez pas que vous m’avez promis soixante exemplaires. 

. . S’il ne vous est pas trop onéreux d’en faire tirer une- 
demi douzaine en beau papier, vous m’obligerez beaucoup.” 
(B. 21, p. 38). Rey le rassure le 6 juin: ‘‘Vous aurez 60 ex- 
emplaires que vous desirez, j’en fait tirer 20 exemp. sur du 
papier de 20]l. la R dont vous aurez la moitié c’est a dire 
10 au lieu de 6 j’y ay pensé a tems” (R. 2). 

A l’occasion de la publication du Discours sur lV Inégalité, 
Rey avait donné une robe 4 Thérése Le Vasseur.*® Mais il 
ne lui a rien offert aprés celle de la Lettre @ D’Alembert. 
Rousseau écrit 4 M. Le Nieps le 5 avril 1759: ‘Par rapport 
a mon libraire de Hollande, je l’ai trouvé en toutes choses 


45 Le vicomte d’Avenel dans un article de la Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 
novembre 1908, “Honoraires des Gens de Lettres,” p. 358, écrit: “Quant 
aux livres de Jean-Jacques, ses lettres nous apprennent que Ja nouvelle 
Héloise fut payée 4860 francs, le Contrat Social 2200, les Lettres de la Mon- 
taigne 2200, la Lettre sur les Spectacles 1620 francs, le tout aprés de minutieux 
débats avec ses éditeurs. Il les excite, les caresse et les menace tour a 
tour” etc. Ce sont 1a des chiffres extraordinaires, qu’on ne trouve certaine- 
ment pas dans la Correspondance. Quant A la Letire d D’ Alembert Rousseau 
demanda tout simplement comme nous I’avons vu, trente louis ou 720 
francs que Rey céda sans aucune coercition. 

La remarque suivante de M. Pellisson dans Les Hommes de Lettres au 
XVIII‘ s. p.90, note 1, au sujet des honoraires de Buffon explique probable- 
ment ces chiffres. M. d’Avenel, dit M. Pellison, a évalué en monnaie actuelle; 
“D’aprés M. d’Avenel la valeur de l’argent aurait été triple jusqu’en 1750 
et aprés 1750, double ce qu’elle est aujourd’hui.” 

Cf. Schinz, Relations Personelles, p. 14. 
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exact, attentif, honnéte; je lui demandai vingt-cing louis de 
mon Discours sur l’Inégalité; il me les donna sur-le-champ, 
et il envoya de plus une robe 4 ma gouvernante. Je lui 
ai demandé trente louis de ma Lettre @ M. d’Alembert, et il 
me les donna sur-le-champ; il n’a fait, & cette occasion 
aucun présent, ni 4 moi, ni 4 ma gouvernante, et il ne le 
devait pas; mais il m’a fait un plaisir. . . . en me déclarant 
qu’il faisoit bien ses affaires avec moi’’ (H. X, 209). 


RovussEAU DEMANDE LE SECRET A REY 


En livrant le manuscrit Rousseau avait demandé 4 Rey 
“le plus profond secret jusqu’au moment de la publication” 
(B. 19, p. 34). Rey ne voulait pas s’y conformer exacte- 
ment. II s’exprime la-dessus dans sa lettre du 24 mai, 
“tune chose que je désirerais de vous, c’est de me permettre 
de demander 4 Geneve par une requéte qu’on n’en permette 
pas |’Impression pendant une année . . . je ne ferai rien 
que sur votre reponse, si elle n’est pas conforme a mes 
désirs, je ne vous en voudrai point de mal & je m’y con- 
formerai 4 la lettre; pour bien faire il faudroit que je fis 
imprimer une Lettre circulaire p’ annoncer cet ouvrage a 
mes correspondants dans l’etranger & recevoir leurs ordres 
pour en faire l’expedition au moment que L’ouvrage seroit 
fini” (R. 1). 

Rousseau n’avait pas |l’intention d’imposer 4 Rey un 
silence qui pdt lui étre préjudiciable. Il répond le 31 mai 
qu’il demande seulement que Rey rompe le silence aussi 
tard que possible, et qu’il informe Rousseau avant de le 
rompre pour que Rousseau “‘prenne les devants auprés de 
M. d’Alembert et qu’il (d’Alembert) apprenne de moi le 
premier que j’ai écrit contre lui, car c’est la la premiére 
et la principale raison du silence que j’exige de vous” (B.2/, 
p. 37).47 Rousseau demande aussi que la requéte 4 Genéve 
ne soit presentée qu’au nom de Rey. 

‘7 Ce seul passage de Rousseau aurait suffi, si M. Belin s’en était souvenu, 


pour lui faire voir qu’il se trompait en disant que les feuilles avaient passé 
par Malesherbes et D’Alembert. Voir plus haut note 26. 
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Rey se conformera 4 ce désir, et du reste remarque dans 
sa missive du 6 juin que sa “lettre circulaire’”’ partira le 
premier juillet. Il écrit: ‘Je compte envoyer a mes cor- 
respondants une Lettre circulaire le 1 Juillet prochain 
p’ leur proposer votre ouvrage, il me faut au moins tout ce 
mois p" en recevoir les réponses afin de faire partir l’ouvrage 
a la fin de Juillet que je compte faire come je vous l’ai 
promis, ma requéte 4 Geneve sera presentée en mon nom 
uniquement; vous avez le tems necessaire pour prevenir M‘* 
Dalembert”’ (R. 2). 

Aprés avoir écrit dans la lettre du 29 juin: “Je ferai 
partir mes lettres circulaires Lundi prochain 3 Juillet” 
(R. 4). Rey ne donne plus de détails ni sur la requéte a 
Genéve ni sur les lettres circulaires. 

La requéte instante de Rousseau pour ‘“‘le plus profond 
secret” embarrassait Rey—et méme davantage encore—pour 
une autre raison. ‘“I] me faudra encore demander L’entrée en 
France 4 Mr. De Malesherbes, dit-il, si cela ne se fait pas 
avant la publication je puis compter qu’il sera contrefait 
avant qu’il aye le tems d’arriver 4 Geneve et a Paris, ce qui 
je vous avoue ne feroit pas mon Compte malgré cela je ferai 
tout ce que vous voudrez” (R. /). Rousseau reconnait 
aussi la justesse de cette demande et veut bien y acquiescer; 
mais il doute que Maleshertes accorde i’entrée de l’ouvrage 
(B. 21, p. 37). Le 6 juin Rey répond: “j’espere que M. de 
Malesherbes se pretera come il a fait*® 4 L’Entrée en france, 
le I* Juillet je lui expediera ce qu’il y aura de fait ce que je ne 
puis pas eviter afin d’en obtenir l’entree. . . . Si M* de 
Malesherbes me refusoit l’entrée de votre ouvrage je n’y 
trouverois pas mon compte, car c’est en france que je compte 
d’en faire le plus grand debit... . Voulez vous bien 
vous charmer (sic) de mes obeissances au prés de M‘ D’Alem- 
bert quand vous lui ecrirez” (R. 2). Rousseau qui montrait 
toujours un sincére désir que Rey fit du profit sur la publica- 
tion de ses ouvrages est un peu troublé par l’avant derniére 


‘8 Pour le 2° Discours. Cf. P.M. L. A. XXVIII. 272. 
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phrase “Cet ouvrage, écrit-il le 17 juin, n’est point compara- 
ble en hardiesse au précédent, tout au plus on pourra exiger 
quelques cartons, et autant que mes sentiments et la matiére 
le pourront souffrir vous me trouverez prét 4 consentir 4 
tout ce qui favorise vos intéréts” (B. 22, p. 41). 


RovussEAU ANNONCE Son Ecrit A D’ALEMBERT 


Rousseau annonce l’ouvrage 4 d’Alembert le 25 juin: 
“J’ai da, monsieur, répondre a votre article Genéve: je l’ai 
fait, et je vous ai méme adressé cet écrit. ... Si ma 
témérité vous offense, vous n’en serez que trop vengé par la 
foiblesse de louvrage” (H. X. 190). Le 28 juin Rousseau 
informe Rey de sa démarche et il ajoute: ‘Je lui ai parlé de 
vous selon votre intention. II doit étre content de ce que je 
lui ai dit en votre nom” (B. 25, p. 48). Cependant il n’y a pas 
un seul mot au sujet de Rey dans la lettre de Rousseau telle 
qu’elle a été publiée. Bosscha suggére que peut-étre un post- 
scriptum a été omis (B. 49, note 2). 

Voici la réponse de D’Alembert du 27 juin donnée dans la 
correspondance inédite de D’Alembert, publiée par Henry, 
p. 25, et que nous reproduisons d’aprés M. Belin: “Bien 
loin, monsieur, d’étre offensé de ce que vous avez pu écrire 
contre mon article Genéve, je suis au contraire trés flatté de 
Vhonneur que vous m’avez fait; j’ai beaucoup d’empresse- 
ment de vous lire et de profiter de vos observations. Vous 
pourrez me faire adresser l’ouvrage sous l’enveloppe de M. 
Malesherbes, rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs; je l’en prévien- 
drai et l’ouvrage me sera remis. Je vous embrasse de tout 


mon coeur” (Belin p. 150). 


AUTORISATION D’ENTREE EN FRANCE 


Le 3 juillet Rey fait sa premiére demande 4 Malesherbes. 
Il lui envoie les 14 premiéres feuilles en le priant ‘“d’avoir 
pour agréable de m’en permettre l’entrée en France”’; et il 
promet de lui envoyer les feuilles restantes aussitét qu’elles 
seront finies, probablement dans une quinzaine. I] compte 
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adresser les exemplaires pour la vente 4 M. Durend,*® s’il 
est indifférent 4 M* de Malesherbes 4 qui il s’adresse (P.IX, 
p. 12). 

Malesherbes a regu cet envoi puisque nous savons qu’il 
envoya les feuilles 4 D’Alembert—lequel avait en ce moment 
déja regu la lettre de Rousseau. D’Alembert remercie 
Malesherbes le 8 juillet, et ilajoute: ‘Si vous jugez 4 propos 
de nommer un censeur et de me choisir pour cela, je vous 
donne d’avance mon approbation par écrit’”’ (P. X, p. 13). 
D’Alembert écrit 4 Rey aussi qu’il a regu ces feuilles de 
Malesherbes et peut-étre (nous n’avons pas cette lettre) 
demande 4 voir la suite. En tout cas Rey—probablement 
trés effrayé d’étre accusé, lui, d’indiscrétion par Rousseau, 
s’empresse de notifier celui-ci et d’expliquer: “‘J’avois envoyé 
a M* de Malesherbes un exempl. de ce qu'il y avoit de fait 
de votre ouvrage p* obtenir l’entrée en france, & je métois 
bien expliqué, cependant je recois une Lettre de M* D’Alem- 
bert par laquelle il me mande avoir receu cet exempl come si 
je lui en envoyé [{sic,]®° & qu’il en attend la suite, ce qui 
m’oblige a en envoyer un second 4 M* De Malesherbes 
p’ obtenir l’entrée” (R. 7). 

D’autre part D’Alembert ayant écrit 4 Malesherbes la 
lettre du 8 juillet que nous avons citée plus haut fit dire 
a Rousseau que Rey aurait sa permission—bonne nou- 
velle que Rousseau transmet a Rey le 23 juillet: lui, Rous- 
seau, ‘“‘tient cette affaire faite’ (B. 24, p. 45). Puis 
D’Alembert reprend la plume le 22 juillet, aprés avoir 
probablement regu tout l’ouvrage en épreuves. “‘J’ai lu, 
écrit-il 4 Malesherbes, l’ouvrage de M. Rousseau contre moi; 
il m’a fait beaucoup de plaisir, je ne doute pas qu’il n’en 


49 Ou Durand, libraire 4 Paris, mentionné aussi par Rey pendant l’impres- 
sion du Discours sur l’Inégalité. Cf. P. III. 8, lettre de Rey 4 Malesherbes 
du 17 avril 1755. 

60 Le malentendu s’explique clairement par les dernierés phrases de la 
lettre du 27 juin de D’Alembert 4 Rousseau citée plus haut. 
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fasse au public et je n’y trouve rien qui doive en empécher 
lentrée” (P. XI, p. 13). 

Malesherbes pour une raison que nous ne comprenons 
absolument pas continue 4 faire la sourde oreille; de sorte 
que le 21 aofit Rey lui réitére sa requéte; il a soin de dire 
qu’il n’a encore parlé 4 aucun libraire de “‘votre bonne ville” 
et anxieusement il prie Malesherbes de l’honorer d’une 
réponse (P. XIII, p. 14). Le pauvre Rey était dans un 
état d’esprit pitoyable. Ils’était fié 4 Rousseau et 4 D’Alem- 
bert qui lui avaient annoncé l’arrivée prochaine de |’autorisa- 
tion et il avait déja fait partir pour Paris la moitié de l’édition. 
Cependant la permission n’arrive pas et l’incertitude harasse 
Rey. C’est pour lui une grosse affaire. I] se lamente a 
Rousseau: ‘je ne comprend pas qui est celui que empéche 
cette permission, car voila la premiere fois qu’il m’arrive de 
ne recevoir aucune nouvelle sur ce que je demande; j’ay 
eu de ses (Malesherbes) lettres dans l’intervale sur d’autres 
articles, mais sur celui cy pas un mot ce qui me tient dans un 
inquietude peu agréable, je risque de perdre mes exemplaires 
s’ils arrive sans permission” (R. 8). Par le méme courrier 
il écrit 4 D’Alembert® “‘p*™ le prier d’en parler 4 M‘* De 
Malesherbes & que je sache 4 quoi tient ce silence, si je 
n’obtient pas cette permission j’y perdrai gros’ (R. 8). 
D’Alembert est vraimen: aimable, et ose revenir 4 la charge 
auprés de Malesherbes. ‘Vous pouvez croire, lui écrit-ii, sur 


51M. Maugras cite cette lettre du 22 juillet pour prouver que D’Alembert 
“comme il le désirait fut chargé, a titre de censeur, d’examiner l’oeuvre de 
Rousseau” (Voltaire et J. J. Rousseau, p. 67, note). Il ne nous semble pas 
que les premiéres feuilles dont D’Alembert accuse réception le 8 juillet furent 
envoyées pour étre censurées; mais il se peut bien que Malesherbes lui ait 
demandé son avis sur la Lettre aprés que D’Alembert eut regu tout l’ouvrage. 
Cette lettre du 22 juillet en serait le résultat. M. Bruntiére au contraire 
semble croire que l’opinion de D’Alembert sur la Lettre n’était pour rien 
dans la raison de Malesherbes. Cf. Etudes Critiques, IL série, “‘La Librairie 
sous Malesherbes,” p. 163. 

52 La lettre de Rey 4 D’Alembert est du 21 aoft pas du I® septembre 
comme dit M. Belin (p. 151). C’est la lettre de D’Alembert 4 Malesherbes 
qui est du 1° septembre. 
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la parole que j’ai lhonneur de vous en donner, qu’il n’y a 
rien dans ce livre qui puisse en empécher le débit. M. 
Turgot,®* qui l’a lu, vous en rendra le méme témoignage”’ 
(P. XIV, p. 15). Lorsque Malesherbes recut cette derniére 
communication de D’Alembert, il s’était déja de lui-méme 
décidé d’accorder l’entrée. Toutes les émotions du brave 
Rey avaient été vaines. En effet dés le 1% septembre il 
était hors de peine; la permission est entre ses mains. II en 
fait part 4 Rousseau: ‘‘J’ay enfin regeu le I’ de ce mois une 
Lettre de M* De Malesherbes par laquelle il me permet 
Ventrée de votre ouvrage, cette nouvelle me fait trop de 
plaisir pour ne pas vous la mander”’ (R. 9). 

Mais en attendant la fiévre de Rey avait été contagieuse; 
car ce délai tourmentait 4 sa maniére Rousseau, qui s’im- 
aginait que c’étaient peut-étre des ennemis 4 lui, qui influen- 
caient Malesherbes 4 ne pas donner la permission demandée 
(B. 31, p. 60). Mais Rey maintenant hors de peine s’emploie 
généreusement 4 calmer son grand ami; s’il y a eu des 
agissements hostiles quelque part, dit-il, ils ont été ourdis 
par ses ennemis a lui et non par des ennemis de Rousseau. 
“Je ne crois pas, mon Cher Rousseau, écrit-il, que le procédé 
de M* de Malesherbes dans cet affaire vous regarde en 
aucune facon; je crois vous l’avoir déja dit il y a quelque 
Libraire 4 Paris qui jalou de m. prosperité & interessé au 


53 Turgot est un Encyclopédiste aussi, et si lui comme D’Alembert n’a 
aucune objection a l’apparition de ce livre qui attaque les Encycivpédistes, 
c'est que ce livre n’a rien de dangereux, Malesherbes peut bien le croire. 

4 Malesherbes donna la permission d’entrée longtemps avant de recevoir 
la letter de M. Calley, écrite le 21 septembre (P. XV. 15). Ainsi l’opinion 
de M. Calley (pas Sassey: Belin, p. 151) n’y fut pour rien et M. Belin s'est 
trompé en écrivant qu’aprés l’avoir recue, “‘Malesherbes, désormais trés 
tranquillisé donna enfin une permission tacite” (p.151). Le texte de la 
lettre (que M. Belin cite) semble indiquer aussi que c’était volontaire, que 
Malesherbes n’avait pas envoyé le livre 4 M. Calley pour étre censuré (ce 
qui est l'idée de M. Belin, p. 151). M. Calley écrit: ‘Je suis bien flatté et 
bien reconnaissant que vous aviez bien voulu vous souvenir de moy et 
m’envoyer le livre de Rousseau. Vous l’avés lu et je ne m’aviserai point 
de vous en dire mon sentiment” (P. XV. 15). Pour M. Calley, cf. Strech- 
eisen-Moultou, J. J. Rousseau, Ses Amis, Ses Ennemis, pp. 399, 492. 
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dernier point voudroient tout avoir pour eux; .. .je 
suis assuré qu’ils auront fait joué quelque ressort de leur 
fagon p’ empécher M* De Malesherbes 4 m’accorder ma 
demande, ils n’y ont pas reussi car a force de solliciter celui 
cy, m’a enfin octroyé ma demande” (R. 10). 


La Lettre A D’ALEMBERT A PARIS 


Les 1600 exemplaires avaient été expédiés d’Amsterdam 
par bateau le 11 aodt (donc en effet plus de 20 jours avant 
d’avoir la “permission d’entrée”). Rey écrit le 21 aoft: 
“‘’ay fait partir il y a 10 jours deux balles pour Paris con- 
tenant 1600 exemplaires ... que j’ay adressé 4 Mr. 
Durend par provision & auquel je n’ecrirai qu’apres avoir 
receu la reponse de M* De Malesherbes” (R. 8). Et ces 
exemplaires étaient arrivés 4 Paris entre le 22 septembre et 
le 2 octobre. Le 20 septembre Rey écrit: “On m’aprend de 
Dunkerque que les balles contenant votre dernier ouvrage 
doivent arriver 4 Paris le 22 du Court j’en doute cependant 
mais elles ne doivent pas tarder” (R. 1/1). Rey est aussitét 
avisé de l’arrivée. Le 12 octobre il n’a “que le tems mon 
Cher Rousseau de vous dire que les 2 balles de votre dernier 
ouvrage sont arrivée chez M* Durend” (R. 12). Les exem- 
plaires sont en vente a Paris le 2 octobre (B. 33, p. 64). 

Rey, ayant été fort mécontent des procédés de Pissot 
auquel il avait envoyé le 2° Discours,® s’était adressé a 
Durend pour la Lettre @ D’Alembert. Ses propositions étaient 
parties le 4 septembre. II écrivait 4 Rousseau ce méme 
jour. ‘Je vay presentement travailler 4 négocier 4 Paris 
les 1600 exempl. que je presente 4 M* Durend, je pense qu’il 
ne les refusera pas puisque j’en prendrai la valeur en Livres” 
(R. 9). Le 13 septembre il informe Rousseau des termes 
exactes du contrat, “j’ay ecrit 4 Durend. . . . j’en attend 
reponse p* scavoir s’il acceptera ma proposition qui est de 
lui négocier 1500 exempl. contre des livres de son fond a 


5 La Lettre ne parut point le 20 octobre comme dit M. Maugras, Voltaire 


et J.-J. Rousseau p. 68. 
* Cf. P. M. L.'A. XXVIII. 280. 
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mon choix; Le surplus des exemplaires est p’ vous ou p" 
quelqu’ami” (R. 10). 

Rousseau doutait que Durend se chargeat des exemplaires 
parce qu'il était le libraire de Diderot. “j’ai découvert, 
écrit-il, depuis l’hiver dernier que le Philosophe Diderot 
tient des discours horribles de son ami Rousseau et lui fait 
en secret tout le mal qu'il peut” (B. 32, p. 62).57 Mais 
Durend a parfaitement accepté; il a di se conduire honnéte- 
ment avec Rey, car celui-ci reconnait qu’il a gagné dans 
Vaffaire (R. 18). , 


ENCORE LA QUESTION DU SECRET 


Le secret avait été mal gardé 4 Paris car avant que 
l’ouvrage fit mis en vente on en avait beaucoup parlé.5’ 
Ce fut un nouveau sujet de chagrin pour Rousseau. Le 13 
septembre il écrit 4 Rey: “Il me revient de toutes parts 
que beaucoup de gens ont lu mon ouvrage et qu’il est comme 
publié 4 Paris. De sorte que quand vos exemplaires arriver- 
ont, il sera déja usé et personne ne s’en souciera plus. Je ne 
doute pas méme qu’il en paroisse des critiques avant l’ouv- 
rage.”’ Ce n’est pas la faute de Rousseau qui n’a ni prété 
ni lu son exemplaire ‘A pas une 4me.”’ Et quoiqu’il puisse 
répondre de M. d’Alembert il ne peut pas faire de méme des 
gens a qui celui-ci peut avoir prété l’ouvrage. II termine: 
“Quand je vous priois de lui envoyer un exemplaire avant 
la publication, je n’entendais pas trois mois d’avance” 
(B. 32, p. 61). 

Rey se défend du mieux qu’il peut le 20 septembre. Il a 
gardé le secret aussi bien que possible. Les exemplaires a 
M. de Malesherbes et 4 d’Alembert sont “les seuls que 


57 Rey répond le 20 septembre: “Je ne puis pas croire ce qu’on vous a 
dit de M. Diderot, come vous ne donnez pas sujet a la medisance & encore 
moins a la calomnie de s’exercer sur vous je ne puis me persuader qu’il 
tiennes des propos horribles contre vous” (R. //). 

53 Annales, VII. 101, Lettre du 26 septembre de Thieriot 4 Voltaire: “On 
parle depuis trés longtemps d’une lettre 4 M. d’Alembert, contre l’article de 
Genéve dans l’Encyclopédie. On dit qu’elle n’a point paru, parce qu’aucun 
de ses [Rousseau] amis ne |’a approuvée.” 
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jay fourny, on m’en a demandé d’autres par la poste que 
jay refusé, je ne puis pas prevoir l’usage qu’ils en font, 
mais ils scavent, l’un et l’autre de telle consequence il est 
pour moi, qu’il ne soit pas public avant l’arrivée de mes 
exemplaires, je dois croire & vous aussi qu’ils auront eu 
attention de ne les confier qu’a des personnes sures; en 
attendant vous en avez le desagrement & moi je risque 
d’y perdre gros, mais coment faire?” (R. 11.) 

Comme nous avons déja vu, D’Alembert et Malesherbes 
avaient en effet prété l’ouvrage 4 des amis. M. Turgot 
lavait lu en aodt, et M. Calley en septembre (Voir plus 
haut.) 


La Lettre A D’ ALEMBERT A GENEVE 


Rey avait fait expédier vers la mi-aodit 500 exemplaires 
(il écrit le 21 aodt: “L’envoy pour Genéve est parti la 
semaine passée, 500 exemplaires.”’ R. 8) qu’il adressait 4 M. 
Jean Luc Mayster (R. /3). Ils devraient arriver 4 Genéve 
le 15 octobre (R. 12). Rey avait voulu arranger les envois 
de sorte qu’ils arrivassent en méme temps 4 Paris, 4 Genéve 
et 4 Lyon. “J’ai taché, écrit-il, par une juste combinaison 
de les faire arriver en méme temps 4 Lyon, Genéve & Paris, 
afin de nétre pas contre fait dans une de ces places avant 
L’arrivée de mes exemplaires & la chose & [est] toute 
naturelle, ayant été la dupe de votre premier Discours 
qui étoit fait 4 Lyon avant l’arrivée de mes exemplaires” 
(R. 13). Mais Venvoi tarda d’arriver i Genéve. Rousseau 
recoit des plaintes et se fache. II se plaint de Rey 4 M. 
Vernes et le prie: ‘‘si vous avez des relations en Hollande 
vous m’obligerez de vous en faire informer 4 lui-méme”’ 
(H. X, 196, lettre du 22 octobre). Il marque son mécon- 
tentement 4 Rey le 24 octobre: “On me fait venir de 
Genéve de justes plaintes d’y voir arriver mon écrit si tard, 
et publier plus tard qu’a Paris. Quand je leur dis que la balle 
a resté deux mois et demi en route et que vous avez prévu 
d’avance qu'elle y resteroit ce tems 14, on me répond que 
cela n’est pas possible, et l’on attribue tout cela 4 pretexte 
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et 4 mauvaise volonté de ma part; mon cher Rey, j’ai 
la discrétion de ne vous en faire aucune plainte, mais il me 
semble qu’a bien des égards j’avois mérité plus d’estime, plus 
de confiances et de meilleurs procédés’” (B. 33; p. 64). 
Rey y répond seulement: “Je puis vous assurer que la 
[personne] de Geneve que vous conteste le tems qu’A demeuré 
la balle en chemin [vous pa]rle sans connaissance” (R. /3). 

De fait la Lettre y était arrivée entre le 15 octobre et le 
9 novembre, car le 24 novembre M. Jacob Vernet remercie 
Rousseau de l’exemplaire qu’on lui avait présenté, en disant 
qu'il y a quinze jours qu’il l’a recu®® (Il y avait avec l’envoi 
pour Genéve un paquet d’exemplaires 4 l’adresse de M. 
Vernes dont un était destiné 4 M. Vernet. Voir plus bas). 

Ainsi l’ouvrage fut mis en vente 4 Genéve au moins 
quinze jours plus tard qu’a Paris. 

Evidemment Rey n’a pas trouvé en Jean Luc Mayster un 
libraire aussi satisfaisant que Durend. Quatre ans aprés, le 
23 octobre 1762, Rey écrit: ‘Je ne suis pas encore payé de 
votre lettre 4 D’Alembert par le libraire de Genéve”’ (R. 21). 


EXEMPLAIRES GRATUITS 


Rousseau en a recu 60 dont 10 étaient en papier fin. 
I] avait demandé dans sa lettre du 23 juillet que Rey en 
envoie 25 4 Genéve “dont un en beau papier, sur le titre 
duquel afin qu’il ne puisse étre changé, il écrira Pour la 
Bibliotheque de Genéve’’ (B. 24, p. 45). Rey devait adresser 
ces exemplaires 4 M. le Ministre Vernes.® Quant aux 35 
exemplaires qui restaient Rousseau dit qu’ils doivent étre 
joints 4 l’envoi pour Paris (il prie que Rey les fasse brocher) 
et qu’il les fera retirer de chez le correspondant de Rey. 


59 Cf. Annales, XI. 115, lettre de Jacob Vernet du 24 novembre. La 
résponse 4 cette lettre de Vernet se trouve dans l’édition Hachette X. 192, 
datée le 18 septembre. Elle devrait étre datée le 18 décembre. Cf. Ritter, 
Annales XI. 150. 

6° Rousseau lui avait annoncé l’ouvrage dans une lettre qu’on trouve 
édition Hachette X, 190, datée du 4 juillet. Mais Vallette, J.-J. Rous- 
seau Genevois, p. 118, note 6, renvoyant a l’édition Firmin-Didot 1883, 
4 volumes, la date du 14 juillet. 
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Il marque de plus qu’un de ses exemplaires doit aller par la 
poste 4 M. d’Alembert. Ainsi Rey n’en enverra que 34 a 
Paris. 

Mais Rey n’a pas suivi exactement les directions de 
Rousseau 4 ce sujet. II écrit le 21 aofit “L’envoy p‘ Geneve 
est parti la semaine passée, 500 exemplaires dont 25 p* vous 
a l’adresse de M* Vernes de plus 1 broché en papier fin & 
dessus le titre p" La Bibliotheque de Geneve . . . avec les 
1600 exempl. [pour Paris] il y a un paquet de 10 en pap. 
fin a votre adresse dont 1 pr. M' D’Alembert que j’ay pris 
la liberté de lui presenter & qu’il vous plaira de lui remettre, 
des 1600 .°. . j’en ferai extraire 24 p* vous, que je n’ay point 
eu le tems de faire brocher” (R. &). 

A Venvoi pour Genéve—qui était arrivé, nous l’avons vu, 
entre le 15 octobre et le 9 novembre—étaient joints les 
exemplaires gratuits 4 l’adresse de M. Vernes: celui-ci avait 
exprimé le désir de servir Rousseau de cette fagon (Annales 
VII. 50). Dans une lettre adressée 4 Vernes le 6 juin et 
reproduite par M. Ritter (Annales VII, 51) Rousseau 
envoie “la note de leur destination “‘c’est 4 dire indiquant la 
destination de 21 des 26 exemplaires. Nous reproduisons 
ici cette note: 

25 Exemplaires; et un de plus en papier, fin, pour la Bibliothéque de 
Genéve. 
. 4 M. le Sindic Saladin d’Onex 
. 4M. le Sindic Mussard 
. 4M. le Professeur Vernet 
. 4M. le Professeur Tronchin 
. 4 M. Sarrazin l’ainé Pasteur 
. 4M. de Rochemont Ministre 
. 4M. Jalabert 
. 4M. Necker Professeur de Physique 
. 4M. De Luc Pére. 
. 4 M. Marc Chappuis savoir un pour lui et un pour 

M. de Gauffecourt dont J’ignore le séjour et l’adresse 
. 4 mon Cousin Francois Rousseau demeurant a la Croix d’Or, 

savoir un pour lui et un pour mon Cousin Gabriel Rousseau. 

. 4 ma Tante Gonceru 4 Nion. Vous prierez M. de Luc de vouloir bien le 
lui faire parvenir. 


. 
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1. 4 M. David Rival horloger demeurant, je pense, A Longemalle. 

1. A M. Donzel Confiseur a S‘. Gervais. 

1. a M. le Resident 

1. a M. de Voltaire 

1. 4 Mon ami M. Vernes. 

reste encore cing Exemplaires dont je le prie de me garder deux ou trois a 
ma disposition laissant les deux autres a la sienne. 


Vernes a dfi envoyer 4 Rousseau des suggestions au sujet 
des exemplaires qui restaient, car Rousseau lui écrit le 22 
octobre qu’il aime mieux présenter un exemplaire 4 M. 
Roustan qu’a M. Labat puisque celui-ld est moins en 
état d’en acheter un “et dans la balance entre le riche et le 
pauvre je penche toujours pour le dernier.” Il indique 
aussi que M. Soubeyran doit recevoir un exemplaire (H. 
X. 196). 

M. Ritter ajoute 4 la “‘note de la destination des exem- 
plaires” citée plus haut une note oii il écrit: 

Vernes a ainsi indiqué la destination de ces cinq exemplaires: 

1. 4 M* Roustan 

1. M* Moultou 

1. M* Soubeyran 

Mr Gallatin 

Mr’ Tronchin le Conseiller P 
Mais M. Ritter ne dit pas d’ou il tire cy renseignement 
(Annales VII. 52, note 1). 

Selon le mot de Vernet cité plus haut et supposant que 
chacun ait regu son exemplaire 4 peu prés en méme temps 
M. Vernes aurait fait la distribution le 8 ou le 9 novembre. 

Quant aux 34 exemplaires gratuits que Rousseau distribua, 
ou fit distribuer 4 Paris, Rousseau ne les recut que le 8 et 9 
octobre, huit jours aprés la mise en vente a Paris. II en 
fut assez dépité. Il écrit 4 Rey le 24 octobre: “En effet il [le 
livre] est en vente depuis le 2 de ce mois, je l’appris le 7 par 
hasard; le 8 et le 9, je fis retirer mes exemplaires; ils ont été 
distribués les jours suivans, et tous ceux 4 qui j’en ai fait 
présent ne m’en ont su aucun gré parce qu’ils en avoient 
déja, et qu’ils ont peine a s’imaginer qu’un ouvrage se publie 
huit jours avant que l’auteur en sache rien et qu’il ait ses 
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propres exemplaires” (B. 33, p. 64). Rey se justifie le 31 
octobre “J’ay averti, Mr. Durend 4 Paris & M* Jean Luc 
Mayster 4 Geneve p* délivrer vos exemplaires aussi tot 
leur arrivée, s’il ne l’ont pas fait ne m’en voulez aucun mal, 

. soyez persuadé que je n’y ay aucune part. Ce qui 
me fait le plus de peine est que vous croyez que j’ay eu de 
la méfiance” (R. 13). 

On est loin d’avoir les renseignements aussi minutieux sur 
la destination de ces 34 exemplaires que de ceux envoyés 4 
Genéve. M. d’Alembert en a eu un “en papier fin.” Rous- 
seau a présenté un exemplaire 4 M. de St. Lambert, qui le 
renvoya a l’auteur (H. VIII. 357), 4 M. Marmontel alors 
“auteur du Mercure de France” (H. VIII. 360), 4 M. Dupin 
de Francueil qui l’en remercie dans une lettre datée automne 
1758 (Streckeisen-Moultou, J.-J. R. Ses Amis, Ses Ennemis 
II. 272), 4 M. d’Epinay qui en accuse réception dans une 
lettre sans date (Ibid., I, 353). 


NoMBRE ET DISTRIBUTION 


Rey avait tiré 3000 exemplaires in 8°° (R. 20), dont il 
envoya 1600 4 Paris. II signale la distribution des autres E 
exemplaires le 13 septembre: 

“J’ay fait partir 500 exemp. p’ Geneve \ 7 

500 dito p* Lyon 
surplus se distribuera pour Lausanne, Londres, La Hollande, 
jen ay envoyé 12 a St. Petersbourg, je ne puis que gagner en 
imprimant vos productions moyennant qu’avec quelque 
precaution je les fasse paroitre par tout a la fois” (R. 10). 

Rey tira de plus 20 exemplaires sur du papier fin desquels | 
il garda dix et donna dix 4 Rousseau (R. 2). 





DevuxiiMeE Epit10on 


Méme avant que l’ouvrage efit paru 4 Paris, Rey com- 
mence a parler d’une nouvelle édition. II écrit le 4 septembre: 


61 Est-ce que Rousseau a envoyé cet exemplaire 4 St. Lambert de Mont- 
morency comme pense Bosscha qui cite les Confessions (B. p. 49, note 1)? 
Les lettres de Rey semblent indiquer que c’est lui qui a fait l’envoi par 
Nancy. Cf. R. 7 écrite apres le 26 juillet. 
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“Je prevois que je serai obligé de réimprimer L’année 
prochaine vos Deux Discours, mon dessein seroit d’en faire 
une jolie ed™ indouze, au quel j’ajouterai votre premier qui 
a remporté le prix 4 L’Acad. de Dijon & Votre Lettre sur la 
Musique; si vous ne venez pas ici, il faudra s.v.p. me [procu] 
rer un exemplaire de ces 4 morceau corrigé afin que cette 
impression soit exacte” (R. 9). Le 20 septembre il annonce 
que la premiére édition est presque épuisée: “je me trouve 
peu d’exemplaires de votre premier Discours,® celui que je 
viens de finir a été presque tout expédié dans l’étranger, ce 
qui suivant toutes les apparances me forcera a les réimprimer 
les premiers mois de ]’année prochaine afin de ne pas les laisser 
manquer’’ (R./1). Ilyrevient encore une fois le 12 octobre: 
“Tl ne m’en reste ici que trés peu, ce qui m’obligera a le réem- 
primer aussi tot que vous serez pret” (R. 12). Le 24 octobre 
Rousseau marque 4 Rey: ‘Vous n’avez pas besoin de moi 
pour réimprimer ce dernier ouvrage: il suffira d’y faire 
rentrer les changemens et corrections qui sont 4 la fin, 
et d’avoir sur le tout, si vous pouvez, plus d’exactitude qu’a 
Vordinaire” (B. 33, p. 65). 

Le 31 octobre Rey veut commencer I|’impression. II écrit: 
“Si vous n’avez absolument rien a ajouter a votre lettre a 
M* D’Alembert j’en puis donc recommencer L’Impression? 
Je voudrois bien y apporter plus d’exactitude & c’est p* 
cela que je vous avois souhaité ici afin que vous fussiez 
trés content de mon travail come tout le monde l’est du 
votre” (R. 13). 

Aprés un silence de quatre mois (Rousseau n’a pas répondu 
a la lettre de Rey du 31 octobre. Cf. R. 14) Rey annonce 
le 19 février 1759: “J’ay réimprimé votre ouvrage 4 M* 
D’Alembert, j’ay sous presse votre precedent ouvrage l’un 
& l’autre du caractere & forme de léchantillon cy-joint, je 

.souhaite que vous en soyez content” (R. /4). II le réitére le 
27 février (R. 15). 

Le 14 mars l’édition nouvelle n’est pas encore publique 

et Rousseau n’en a pas encore recu d’exemplaire. Quoiqu’il 


62 J.e. Discours sur lV Inégalité. 
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dise qu’il suppose l’impression finie, il envoie un changement™ 
“pas considérable mais qui lui importe” en demandant que 
Rey fasse un carton pour étre emboité dans le volume; méme 
si les envois sont déja partis, il veut que le carton soit fait et 
lui soit remis avec deux ou trois exemplaires (B. 35, p. 69). 

L’envoi pour Paris était déja parti quand Rey reg¢ut cette 
lettre (vers le 20 mars) mais il consentit néamoins 4 faire 
tirer ce carton. II écrit: “a Amsterdam [déchiré] mars 1759. 
. . « Voici le Carton tel que vous le demandez, j’en ay 
ecrit 4 M* Durend auquel j’en ay fait expedier 300 exempl. 
pour le prier de faire executer ce carton, mais j’ay oublié de 
l’insérer dans sa lettre, faites le lui parvenir s.v.p. avec ce 
billet p*’ qu’il vous en remette Les 3 exemplaires a leur 
arrivee chez lui, vous les aurez plutot que si je vous les 
envoyois d’ici presentement” (R. 16). 

Le 21 juin Rousseau se prononce sur cette édition. A son 
avis elle est ‘‘trés vilaine’’ et il espére qu’elle ne servira pas 
de modéle pour la Nouvelle Héloise que Rey se préparait 
a imprimer (B. 38, p. 77). 


Troisi@ME Epiti0on 


La deuxiéme édition est épuisée en automne 1761. Rey 
écrit le 22 octobre, 1761: “je vay faire la 3 ed ed™ [sic] 
de la Lettre 4 D’Alembert . . . je ne puis m’en dispenser 
parce qu’il faut que j’aye tofijours de vos oeuvres diverses 
pour le public, je ne dois pas les laisser manquer” (R. 19). 


DATES PRINCIPALES 


; 1758 
Rousseau offre le manuscrit 4 Rey.............. 9 mars 
Rousseau envoie le manuscrit.................. 14 mai 
I As. ccaswiciy tes SOAs teak ece ees 24 mai 
SO ae el eee ey 25 mai 
Rousseau recoit l’argent entre................. 31 mai-17 juin 
L’impression commence....................+.- fin de mai 
Rey envoie les premiéres feuilles............... 6 juin 
MR NEI. ic hos aks ceisdadndcas eases 17 juin 


* Pour le texte de ce changement cf. Bosscha 35, p. 70. 
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Rousseau annonce l’ouvrage 4 D’Alembert ...... 25 juin 
D’Alembert répond 4 la lettre de Rousseau...... 27 juin 
Rey envoie les 14 premiéres feuilles 4 

Malesherbes pour obtenir la permission 


Te ee 3 juillet 
Rey envoie des lettres circulaires annoncant 

Vouvrage a ses correspondants............... 3 juillet 
Rey envoie la derniére épreuve................. 15 juillet 
NS EEL OLED OE ETE 23 juillet 
L’impression est achevée...................... commencement d’aoit 
Rey envoie les derniéres épreuves 4 Malesherbes.. 1 & aodt 
Rey lui envoie les derniéres feuilles tirées........ 6 aott 
Rey expédie 1600 exemplaires 4 Paris........... 11 aoit 
Rey expédie 500 exemplaires 4 Geneve.......... mi-aout 
Rey recoit l’autorisation de Malesherbes........ 1 & septembre 
fr ere eT Tore 22 septembre-2 octobre 
Mise-en-vente & Paris... 0... ccccccssc senses 2 octobre 
Rousseau distribua ses exemplaires gratuitsa Paris 8 et 9 octobre 
Envoi arrive 4 Genéve.....................05: 15 octobre-9 novembre 
M. Vernet recoit un exemplaire gratuit 4 Genéve. 9 novembre 
L’impression de la deuxiéme édition commence... aprés 31 octobre 

1759 
La deuxiéme édition est achevée ............... avant 27 février 
je Re eee oe rere mars 
1761 

ee ee oe ee automne 
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XXV. THE USE OF THE CONDITIONAL PERFECT 
FOR THE CONDITIONAL PRESENT IN ITALIAN 


Characteristic of the Italian Language is the modern 
use of the conditional perfect instead of the present. This 
interchange of tenses is not permitted by either of her 
two living sister languages, French and Spanish. Nor does 
English admit such constructions: we are not allowed to 
say, for example, “He said he should have done it tomorrow,” 
but must say, “‘He said he would do it tomorrow.” In Italian 
on the other hand, there are numerous examples of this 
construction as the following quotations will illustrate: 


“Ma se avessi alcuno luogo di fuori, in nel qual fusse persona che tu fidare 
te ne potessi, io direi che tu la Pippa quine mandassi, et aresti fuggito il 
pericolo tuo e quello della tua donna, che la dei piu amare che te.” Sercambi.' 

“La Badessa di Santa Chiara vi manda delle erbucce del nostro orto, e 
vi prega che sia ottimamente da voi servita di una libra d’oro per prova per 
certi recami che hanno gia presi a fare le sue monachette, pero che aggran- 
dandole, come crede, ve ne fara smaltire parecchie libre il mese. El] maestro 
lietissimo ringrazio la badessa del presente, e spacciatamente capata una 
libra d’oro del migliore, e significatole el prezzo, le disse che di tale sorte 
laveria de continuo servita”” Masuccio Salernitano.? 

“Tl perche gettatosi ai piedi del re, umilmente chiedendogli merce, gli 
narro come il fatto stava, e tutto quello che il frate seco aveva divisato, ed i 
danari ricevuti, con le promesse graridissime che fatte gli aveva, con dirgli 
che sperava in breve esser vescovo, e che gli avrebbe fatto del bene, se portava 
questa lastra a Napoli’”—Bandello.* 

“Questo detto monsignior di Villurois mi consigliava che io cerassi di 
qualche altra cosa, e che io lo lasciassi a ogni modo; perche quello di chi gli 
era, era huomo di grandissima possanza, e che certissimo lui mi harebbe fatto 
ammazzare’’—Cellini* 


1Sercambi, Giovanni: “Novelle” p.141. Leipzig, Renger. Buchland, 
1889. 

?Masuccio Salernitano: “Ji Novellino” pp. 350-351. L Settembrini 
edition, Napoli, Antonio Morano, 1874. 

* Bandello Matteo: “Novelle” Part I, p. 363. G. Balsamo-Crivelli, ed. 
Torino, Unione Tip. Ed. Torinese, 1910-1911. 

* Cellini: Vita. p. 267 O. Bacci, Ed. Firenze-G. C. Sansoni, 1901. 
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“Tl Baldi si scusd che non avea 
Ordine d’alterar la sua proposta, 
Ma che I’istesso giorno egli volea 
Ritornare a Bologna per la posta. 
E se ’! partito a la citta piacea, 
Avrebbe rimandato un messo a posta. 
Cosi conchiuso, il Baldi fe ritorno; 
Né si seppe altro fino al terzo giorno’’—Tassoni® 
“Lo trovd: e pensando che, il giorno dopo, il suo ospite avrebbe avuto 
a fare i conti con tutt’ altri che con lui, e che quel morto sarebbe probabil- 
mente caduto in mani di dove un oste non avrebbe potuto farlo uscire; volle 
provarsi se almeno gli riusciva di concluder quest’altro affare’”—Manzoni.® 
“A Tebidi dicevano che saremmo stati marito e moglie, lo rammenti”— 
Verga.’ 
“Allora la signora Teresa lo pregd di annunziare al curato che gli sposi 
sarebbero andati in chiesa fra mezz’ora’’—Fogazzaro.® 
“Quando fu tastato il Sindaco per sentire se si sarebbe adoprato a ottenere 
dal consiglio un sussidio per un monumento da erigersi alla memoria di 
di——(a questo ci si sarebbe pensato dopo), il Sindaco rispose che ben volen- 
tieri lo avrebbe fatto, ma a cose definitivamente stabilite’’-—Fucini.® 
“Gli dicevano che le avrebbe giovato Varia della riviera” —De Amicis.'” 
“La notte prima, all’ora di entrare in letto, un telegramma era venuto a 
dirgli che il colonnello Ipsilonne, antico compagno d’armi che egli credeva 
morto nella battaglia di Novara, sarebbe arrivato all’una dopo mezzanotte 
per ripartire all’alba”—Farina." 
“Cosi egli la fingeva al suo desiderio: e palpitava pensando che fra breve 
l’ avrebbe veduta emergere dalla folla come dall’elemento a cui ell’era asservita 
e avrebbe attinto da'lo sguardo di lei l’ebrezza necessaria’>—D’ Annunzio."* 
“Bada: Se per colpa nostra la nonna dovesse sospettare la verita 
ti giuro che mi avresti perduta per sempre-———non t’amerei pit’”’”—Gallina.¥ 











5 Tassoni: La Secchia rapita. p. 50. 2 Ed. Firenze-G. Barbera, 1861. 

® Manzoni: I promessi sposi. p. 220. A. Cerquetti, Milano, 1913. 

7 Verga: Cavalleria Rusticana ed Altre Novelle p.102. Milano Fratelli 
Treves 1900, 

8 Fogazzaro: Piccolo Mondo Antico. p. 64. Milano, Baldini, Castoldi & 
Co. 1903. 

® Fucini: All’Aria A perta. p.85. 4Ed. Firenze, R. Bemporad & Figlio, 
1909. 

1 De Amicis: La Carrozza di tutti. p. 383. Milano, Fratelli Treves 1908. 

" Farina: Mio Figlio, p. 325. 10 Ed. Torino, Soc. Trip. Ed. Nazionale, 
1909. 

! D’Annunzio: Jl Fuoco. p.55. 29 Miglaio. Fratelli Treves. 

18 Gallina: Gli Occhi del Cuore, p. 68. Milano, Fratelli Treves, 1912. 
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“Che avrebbe egli veduto dalla finestra della cameretta che l’aspettava a 
Cagliari? I] mare?”—Deledda.“ 

“D’altronde mia sorella mi ha detto ieri che sarebbe venuta stamattina a 
salutare Nennele che é sua figlioccia e lo diceva con intenzione. M’aspetto 
gia che le porter una qualche somma’’—Giacosa. 


Meyer-Liibke in his “Grammaire des Langues Romanes’’® 
mentions the tendency of the Italian mind to arrive at the 
conclusion of fact before the action is completed. He 
remarks: “L’italien posséde en propre l’usage de remplacer 
surtout dans les propositions régimes, l’action par l'état 
qui en résulte, c’est-a-dire d’effectuer un changement de 
temps caracteristique qui est apparenté 4 celui qui a deja 
été signalé dans les propositions complétes aux§$§300 et 303: 
cf. <pensando che il ragazzo avrebbe potuto aiutarsi quando 
fosse rimasto solo (Verga, Vita Campi, 40); tu vedrai che 
sara tutto successo (Ariosto, Cassandra, 3, 4). Avrebbe 
richiesto qualcheduno di loro che lo avessero accompagnato 
(Lasca, Cene, 183, 21); non dubitare che ti sia mancato di 
ragione quando tu l’abbia (Ariosto, Suppositi, 4, 8); acciocché 
il pedante non sospettasse, se ella non l’avesse guardato 
(Lasca, Ceme, 195, 7); etc. 

Professor Meyer-Liibke is correct in both of his assertions, 
but in reading 10,000 pages of printed texts selected from 
the works of the best known writers and of different epochs 
from Dante to d’Annunzio, I have observed: 

(1) That the substitution of the simple tense by its com- 
pound in all the other moods is rare as compared with the 
conditional, which is the only mood in Italian in which this 
usage has today really become good syntax. For instance, 
both De Amicis and Fucini afford numerous examples of this 
kind, but in each author only two examples are to be found 
where the pluperfect is used for the imperfect; and these 


4 Deledda: Cenere p. 161. Milano, Fratelli Treves, 1910. 

68 Giacosa: Come le Foglie, p. 69. Milano, Fratelli Treves, 1901. 

French translation made by Professors Anguste Doutrepont and 
Georges Doutrepont, Volume 3, page 760, paragraph 682. 
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occur in the subjunctive mood only, all the other compound 
tenses being correctly used. These two examples are: » 


“Dissi allora nell’orecchio al signore che quella donna aveva un figliuolo 
prigioniero nel Negus, e non sapeva della pace, e che se m’avesse favorito il 
giornale le avrei data io la notizia”—De Amicis.!” 

“S’imporpord un poco anche lui, e gli feci le mie congratulazioni: una 
creatura angelica che avevo mille volte ammirata, pensando sempre che 
sarebbe stato fortunato il cittadino d’Italia su cui ella avesse racchiuso le sue 
ali”—De Amicis.'® 

“Soltanto accetté di trovarsi la sera a cena all’osteria di Giannaccio per 
bere il bicchiere dell’addio e per fare du’salti di trescone, se fossero venuti 
quei giovanotti di Vallicella con la chitarra e l’organino”—Fucini." 

“Quando fummo sotto il porticato, il medico mi lascié subito per fuggire 
V’incontro de’suoi padroni, non senza avermi prima ripetuto caldissimamente 
che dopo desinare fossi andato da lui, che mi avrebbe accom pagnato alla stazione 
e che aveva cose importantissime da dirmi’—Fucini.?° 

(2) That this usage is rather frequently found even in 
main clauses, and much oftener than one would suppose by 
reading the paragraph quoted from Meyer-Liibke’s gram- 
mar. 

Examples of its usage in independent clauses may be 
illustrated by the following: 

“L’uomo da onorarsi col monumento era stato trovato. Il busto sarebbe 
stato eretto al nonno del Trabulzi, a quel gran benefattore, il quale, sessanta 
anni addietro, aveva impiantato la florida industria delle mattonelle lucide 
di asfalto impenetrabile, per le terrazze scoperte”—Fucini.*! 

“Presi nota di quel viso nella mia memoria. L’amico doveva star di casa 
su quella linea, l’avrei rivisto, avrei forse scoperto il suo perché, e mi si poteva 
offrir il modo di levare a lui il verme dal cuore e a me 1’osso dalla gola. . . .” 
—De Amicis.?? 

“Era un po’allegro, ne conveniva, ma questo non gli avrebbe impedito 
d’andar la mattina dopo al lavoro; era lavorante in ferro” —De Amicis.” 


17 De Amicis: La carrozza di tutti, p. 410. Milano, Fratelli Treves, 1908. 

18 De Amicis: La carrozza di tuiti, p. 450. Milano, Fratelli Treves, 1908. 

19 Fucini: Le veglie di Neri, pp. 174-175. 7 Ed. Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, 
1905. 

20 Fucini: Le veglie di Neri, p. 232. 7 Ed. Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, 1905. 

"1 Fucini: All’Aria A perta, pp. 87-88. 4 Ed. Firenze, R. Bemporad & 
Figlio, 1909. 

22. De Amicis: La Carrozza di tutti, p. 18. Milano, Fratelli Treves, 1908. 

23 Op. cit. p. 59. 
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“Vedendomi, si sarebbe egli ricordato di quell’atto, o m’avrebbe ancora 
mostrato nello sguardo il sentimento che gliel’aveva fatto compiere, o un 
sentimento opposto, o indifferenza soltanto?”—De Amicis™ 


The main object of this study, however, has been to 
investigate as far as possible how in all probability the 
| construction in question had its development in the Italian 
| mind; the place where it probably originated; the date of its ; 
| earliest occurrence as a real part of the vulgar literature; in 

what century it was incorporated into the Italian literary 
language, and in which propositions it is commonly used. 

The development of this curious grammatical construc- 
tion may be compared to the changes of tenses in other 
languages; as for example, in English: “If you make a sound, 
you die,” instead of, “you shall (or will) die; in French 
when one finds something that he is looking for, he may 
use either the future or the present tense: ‘Voila mon 
affaire, ye le prends” or “ye le prendrai;” in Italian “Se c’era 
lui, andavo io” for “‘se ci fosse, andrei.” 

Such examples could be multiplied, all of them evidently 
depending upon an effort to produce emphasis. 

In Italian the use of the conditional perfect for the condi- 
tional present had probably the same origin. At first its 
purpose. was entirely emphatic; then the construction 
became so common that it gradually began to lose much 
of its primitive force, so that, when one says today: “Disse 
che sarebbe andato,” ipr, ‘disse che andrebbe,” the significant 
difference between the two phrases is slight and nearly 
negligible. The first may still be somewhat more emphatic, 
however, and it differs only in that it contains in itself, 
even now, vaguely perhaps, some flavor of the popular 
tongue. 

It is, indeed, a rather difficult task to determine the 
place where this construction originated. In my opinion 
it had its birth in Tuscany, although there is no proof that 
it may not have existed at the same time in other regions. 





4 Op. cit. p. 237. 
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Had it not originated in Tuscany, and had it not been far 
more common there than elsewhere, in all probability it 
would not exist nowadays in the Italian literary language, 
which had its origin in the Tuscan vulgar tongue. Further 
evidence in support of this opinion is the far more frequent 
usage made of it by Cellini than by his contemporaries, 
Bandello from northern Italy, and Masuccio from southern 
Italy. 

It will help us to determine both the date of its earliest 
occurrence as a real part of the vulgar literature, and the 
century in which it became current in the Italian literary 
language, if we glance at the following table. In the third 
column I have indicated the total number of pages in each 
book examined, and in the fourth, the number of cases in 
which the conditional perfect is used for the conditional 





present. 
Author’s name and Title and date of No. No. of 
life dates book examined pages cases 

Sercambi, Giovanni Novelle 408 1 
Lucca (1375-1424) 1374? 

Masuccio, Salernitano Il Novellino 538 9 
(1420-?) 1476 

Bembo, Pietro Gli Asolani 267 0 
Venezia (1470-1547) 1505 

Machiavelli, Niccold Il Principe 146 0 
Firenze (1469-1527) 1513 

Bandello, Matteo Novelle 408 2 
Castelnuovo Scrivia (Parte Ia) 1554 

(1485-1562) 

Cellini, Benvenuto Vita 423 43 
Firenze (1500-1571) 1558-1562 

Grazzini, Francesco (Lasca) Cene 369 4 
Firenze (1503-1584) Begun before 1549 

Rinuccini, Ottavio La Dafne 20 0 
Firenze (1564-1621) 1600 

Tassoni, Alexxandro La Secchia Rapita 321 4 


Modena (1565-1635) 1619 
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Galilei, Galileo Critica Letteraria 66 0 
Pisa (1564-1642) 
Bartoli, Daniello Istoria della Compagnia 145 0 
Ferrara (1608-1685) di Gesd 1667 
Crescimbeni, Giovanni Storia dell’Accademia 95 2 
Macerata (1663-1728) degli Arcadi 1712 
Monti, Vincenzo Epistolario 506 6 
Fusignano (1754-1828) 1776-1827 
Manzoni, Alessandro I Promessi Sposi 574 36 
Milano (1785-1875) 1827 
D’Azeglio, Massimo Ricordi (Vol. I.) 399 9 
Torino (1798-1866) 1865 
Verga, Giovanni Cavalleria Rusticana 265 22 
Catania (1840-1922) ed altre Novelle 1900 
Fogazzaro, Antonio Piccolo Mondo Antico 543-34 
Vicenza (1842-1911) 1895 
Fucini, Renato Poesie 1871 293 0 
Monterotondo, Toscana Veglie di Neri 251 27 
(1843-1921) 2nd Edition 1883 : 
All’Aria Aperta 283-23 ' 
Nella Campagna Toscana 1908 93 13 
De Amicis, Edmondo La Carozza di tutti 472 93 | 
Torino (1846-1908) 1906 i 
Farina, Salvatore 
Sassari (1846———) Mio Figlio 412 22 
10th edition 1909 
Giacosa, Giuseppe Come le Foglie 275 8 
Ivrea (1847-1906) 1900 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele Il Fuoco 560 10 
Pescara (1864-——) 1898 
Gallina, Giacinto Gli occhi del cuore 160 5 
Veneziano 1883 
Deledda, Grazia Cenere 322 16 
Sardegna 1903 
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It will be noted that the first occurrence of this construction 
is found in the writings of Giovanni Sercambi. I investigated 
carefully Dante’s La Vita Nuova, 1290, and his Convivio, 
1303-1309, Boccaccio’s I] Decamerone, (Vol. 1) 1348-1353, 
and Franco Sachetti’s Le Novelle (Vol. 1) 1395, but I found 
no cases of this use of the conditional perfect. 

An examination of this table shows clearly, it seems to me, 
that it is with the work of Benvenuto Cellini, in the sixteenth 
century, that this construction became a part of the vulgar 
literature, and little by little spread into the Italian literary 
language in such a way that, beginning with Manzoni in the 
nineteenth century, it became firmly rooted and is used 
today by the best modern Italian writers, even by the classi- 


cists. 
CHARLES GOGGIO 











XXVI. TOUCH IMAGES IN THE POETRY OF 
ROBERT BROWNING 


“There’s printing a book of ‘Selections from R. B.’ 
(Sculptor and poet) which is to popularize my old things; 
. ” Thus wrote Robert Browning to his friend, W. W. 
Story, in the spring of 1862, humorously alluding to the 
joyous companionship in Story’s studio two years earlier, 
when he had been spending as much as three hours daily, 
thumping the wet clay. Nothing but clay did he care for, 
“poor lost soul,”—so Mrs. Browning had at that time 
declared, for she grudged a little the time taken from his 
poetry. And this enthusiasm had been a matter of more 
than one winter. Very vivid is the memory of it, therefore, 
in 1862. “TI try and see old friends,” the poet writes, in the 
letter already quoted, ‘“‘when my true éreat would be an 
evening over the piles of unread books, or a morning with 
the old coat and wet clay. Oh, the days!’? Robert Brown- 
ing, sculptor and poet; here is a key to unlock,—not, indeed, 
the heart, but at least some secrets of the brain and hand 
of the robust craftsman. 

Had this enthusiasm and the opportunity to satisfy it 
come to him early enough, Browning might have developed 
into a sculptor of reputation superior to that of his American 
friend. Twenty years earlier, a speech in Pippa Passes 
indicates the inherent bent of his mind toward plastic 
expression. Though he is not yet familiar with it in actu- 
ality, the poet finds in the sculptor’s art, as it were, a whole 
kit of verbal tools that fit naturally into his hand. Jules, 
the sculptor, is speaking: . 

But of the stuffs one can be master of, 

How I divined the capabilities! 

From the soft-rinded smoothening facile chalk 
That yields your outline to the air’s embrace, 
Half-softened by a halo’s pearly gloom; 


1 Henry James, William Wetmore Story, Boston, 1904, I. 114-118. 
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Down to the crisp imperious steel, so sure 

To cut its one confided thought clean out 

Of all the world. But marble!—’neath my tools 

More pliable than jelly—as it were 

Some clear primordial creature dug from depths 

In the earth’s heart, where itself breeds itself, 

And whence all baser substance may be worked; 

Refine it off to air, you may,—condense it 

Down to the diamond;—is not metal there 

When o’er the sudden speck my chisel trips? 

—Not flesh, as flake off flake I scale, approach, 

Lay bare those bluish veins of blood asleep? 
Here a bent of mind is discernible which may also be traced in 
Browning’s earliest as well as latest poetry, for he is pecu- 
liarly a poet of touch. The world of imagination which he 
creates is strikingly vivid and real; in it we have a sense of 
solidity, an atmosphere that envelops, an earth beneath 
the feet, hands that meet and clasp our own. He walks 
the common and uncommon ways, and nudges us as we walk 
with him. Everyone who reads Browning feels this. But 
accustomed as we all are to think of the poet’s world as 
primarily, if not exclusively, a world of eye and ear, we per- 
mit a great deal of harsh criticism upon his rough lines: we 
have failed to see, and the friendliest critics have failed to 
point out to us, that though he offends the ear sometimes, 
yet he makes amends by the fulness, the richness, and the 
great range of the images of touch which he lavishes upon 
us. Tennyson, like Poe’s angels, sits in a theatre to see z. 
play of hopes and fears, but Browning flings himself into the 
arena, and from the solid earth reaches forth phantom 
hands that touch all mundane things and grasp at stars. 

My earliest consciousness of this peculiar quality in 
Browning’s poetry, came, strangely enough, not from the 
almost innumerable passages in which he uses the words 
‘fingers’ and ‘hands’ and directly describes touch, but from 
passages which at first glance would seem to present images 
purely visual. These were the following: 


’Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, scarce risen three fingers well, 
The wild tulip, at end of its tube, blows out its great red bell 
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Like a thin clear bubble of blood, for the children to pick and sell (Up 
at a Villa). 


Meantime, see the grape bunch they’ve brought you: 
The rain-water slips 

O’er the heavy blue bloom on each globe 
Which the wasp to your lips 

Still follows with fretful persistence: 


Next, sip this weak wine 
From the thin green glass flask, with its stopper 
A leaf of the vine (The Englishman in Italy). 
In such lines as these the poet projects his own personality 
into the thing described, so that when he says that the 
tulip blows out its great red bell, we have a feeling of active 
growth rather than a mere surface appearance of the flower. 
To a reader who is at all ‘touch-minded,’ the phrases, “thin, 
clear bubble of blood” and “sharp short emerald wheat” 
have what Mr. Berenson, criticising painting, calls ‘tactile 
values.”” So, also, have the words “thin green glass flask,” 
which set teeth as well as ears on edge. In the very discord 
that offends the delicate ear, there is a quality that supplies a 
quite definite mental image related to the sensitive nerve ends 
of touch. The reader apprehends directly fine distinctions— 
by no means so well given in less concrete terms—of viscous 
tenuity, spiny rigidity, and vitreous fragileness. The lines, 
Which the wasp to your lips 

Still follows with fretful persistence 
cause such a sympathetic tingling of the reader’s own lips that 
he almost involuntarily puts up his hand to fend off the 
insect. And yet there are people so inveterately ‘eye- 
minded’ that they will instantly deny this. Mr. George E. 
Woodberry, for instance, told me some years ago that these 
lines from Browning’s Italian in England, 

I would grasp Metternich until 

I felt his red wet throat distil 

In blood through these two hands, 
presented to his imagination solely a visual image. He saw in 
his mind’s eye another’s hand gripping Prince Metternich by 
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the throat. But whether or not the reader agree with me 
as to the lines already quoted, he will, I believe, if he but take 
the pains to read carefully, find in Browning’s poetry a 
continual use of language implying, or directly embodying, 
images of touch. Two quite familiar quotations will serve to 
illustrate, one the descriptive, the other the figurative use: 


Your soft hand is a woman of itself (Andrea del Sarto). 


But all, the coarse world’s thumb 
And finger failed to plumb (Rabbi ben Ezra). 


Before taking up the discussion of Browning’s poetry in 
greater detail, let us first consider some of the problems that 
naturally suggest themselves concerning the use of touch 
images in poetry generally, the strange reticence of critics 
on this matter, and the consequent implications. Since the 
thunders of Professor Babbitt’s New Laokoén first muttered 
over our heads it has become increasingly dangerous for 
the critic to venture far from home without some sort of 
umbrella. I shall therefore tread softly and carry a large 
water-shed; let no one reprove me if when I raise it over 
some shivering cluster of images, it be seen to bear the 
strange device of ‘Homer’ or of ‘Aristotle.’ 

The question is bound to arise, whether the poet has any 
right to exploit the field of touch to the neglect of visual and 
auditory harmonies. Someone, perhaps, will say that the 
poet should not try to be a sculptor in words; that he is 
confusing the arts, is going out of his domain, if there is 
great emphasis or great subtlety in his employment of touch. 
But what is the poet’s domain? The difficulty in discussing 
this whole matter is largely a verbal one. Poets have always 
used touch images; the greatest poets have used them with 
great freedom. But our language is weak in critical terms 
just here; it has no single word at once clear and harmonious 
to stand for the sense of touch. Criticism, consequently, 
tends to the assumption that all the world may be appre- 
hended by sight and hearing. One may speak of a poet’s 
vision, and of his fine ear, but to speak of his touch is to risk 
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ambiguity, and one does not speak of his feeling unless one 
means his emotion. Burke, indeed, in his essay, Our Ideas 
of the Sublime and Beautiful, treats of “‘beauty in feeling,” 
though he does not go beyond the consideration of the 
aesthetic values of the direct sensation. Of this, Michael- 
angelo blind, delighting in the beauty of the antique sculpture 
over which he passes his hands, would be an apt illustration. 
Burke does not take up the matter of mental images of 
touch. In what terms, then, may we convey the idea that 
a given poet has great sensitiveness to tactile values and 
felicity in giving them verbal expression? The poets them- 
selves, who make use of this faculty, ignore it in their denota- 
tion of the world of phenomena. Wordsworth says that he is 
still— 

A lover of the meadows and the woods 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear, both what they half create 

And what perceive. 
And Browning, even he, says, 

Eyes, ears took in their dole; 

Brain treasured up the whole. 

Another difficulty, closely allied to the paucity of critical 
terms, and to some extent accounting for it, is the fact that 
the terms expressive of the sense of sight have a way of 
absorbing and incluling in their connotation qualities that 
belong properly to the sense of touch. Thus we speak of see- 
ing a solid mass, a heavy weight, a cold landscape. And this 
is not entirely a matter of terms; it corresponds, of course, to 
the operation of our minds. Sight, not content with being 
“Lord of the visible earth,” is so completely “Lord of the sen- 
ses five’ as to make us forget that by whatever means we 
primarily apprehend them, mass, weight,and temperature 
are known only through mental images that are tactual. 
As Mr. Berenson reminds us in the first pages of his Floren- 
tine Painters of the Renaissance: 


Psychology has ascertained that sight alone gives us no accurate sense 
of the third dimension. In our infancy, long before we are conscious of the 
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process, the sense of touch, helped on by muscular sensations of movement, 
teaches us to appreciate depth, the third dimension, both in objects and in 
apace. ... 

Later, we entirely forget the connection, although it remains true, that 
every time our eyes recognize reality, we are, as a matter of fact, giving 
tactile values to retinal impressions. 


Possibly a reason for the lack of suitable critical terms to 
express the variety and relative intensity of touch percep- 
tions and images may also be found in the fact that the 
tactual sense is diffused all over the body’s surface, as well 
as partly within the body, whereas sight and hearing have the 
advantage of special, highly differentiated, and beautiful 
organs. The finger-tips often serve to represent the sense of 
touch, but obviously they bear no such perfect relation to 
it as the ears to hearing, or the eyes to sight. 

Yet, however hampered the critic may feel in the lack of 
readily intelligible terms, the poet is generally untrammeled. 
The external world perceived by him is not solely a world of 
eye and ear, but a world of eye and ear and—to say nothing 
of nose and tongue—also of tactual nerves, a world of pal- 
pable forms, of touch. He is far less troubled by his medium 
of expression than is the painter. His domain is the universe; 
to whatever can be thought he has a prescriptive right, 
the right of use and of enjoyment proper to creative genius. 
Though our language lack the terms to describe the special 
field of touch images critically, it is patently rich 2nough in 
words to express this field vividly, creatively. The lack is in 
text-book terms, not in those which are directly descriptive, 
graphic. 

If one thinks of the poet’s mind as being a vast store 
house of mental images (the memory’s record of all past 
sense perceptions) which one may classify as those of sight, 
of hearing, of touch, of taste, of smell, it is clear that the 
dominant groups are those of sight and hearing and touch. 
Any large or significant thought to be poetically expressed 
must clothe itself in images visual, auditory, or tactual. 
The so-called motor images, images of the sense of motion, 
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may for convenience be included with the tactual, or may 
be differentiated as motor-tactual. Taste and smell images 
cannot be employed readily save by suggestion, as through 
naming a food or a flower; and though very effective if 
sparingly used, if used with frequency tend to a cloying 
and heaviness. Job’s rhetorical question,— which startled a 
laugh from Carlyle as he read aloud,—“Is there any taste 
in the white of an egg?”’, is an exception that puts the rule 
to proof. ‘Wormwood’ and ‘gall’ may still be living images, 
but ‘bitter’ and ‘sweet’ have lost most of their original 
vigor, and have become mainly conceptual; that is, convey- 
ing abstract ideas without the tang of an image of taste. 
Even Keats, in the lines from The Eve of St. Agnes, 


Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth her odour with the violet,— 


gives a suggestive rather than directly descriptive image. 
The special magic of Shelley’s, 

The wandering airs they faint 

On the dark, the silent stream,— 


The champak odours fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream;— 


in the Lines to an Indian Air, exists rather in the strangeness 
of the word ‘champak’ than in any sense which an English 
reader has of the nature of the perfume, unless he look in 
the dictionary and discover that champak is a species of 
magnolia. No dictionary, however, can make known the 
quality of an odour that is wholly unfamiliar to us. Taste 
and smell, then, may be regarded as relatively of minor 
importance in poetry. There remains the choice between 
sight, hearing, and touch. 

Now it has been darkly intimated by certain critics that 
images of touch are somehow cruder than those of vision; 
that coming more directly through the flesh, they partake of 
the peculiar frailty of the flesh. Thus, a very unpleasant 
imputation of coarseness of fibre, or at least of over-sensu- 
ousness, is already laid upon a poet whose poetry is found 
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to be dominated by such images. I believe that here, just 
as in the conventional ignoring of the field of tactual images 
in most criticism, wrong conclusions have been reached 
chiefly because the matter has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered. Surely there is no more deeply rooted feeling of love 
and tender sheltering compassion than that which clings 
about the dim memories—subconscious though they be— 
of lying on one’s mother’s breast, within her circling embrace. 
Browning says, in Christmas-Eve (xi): 

Love was the all-sufficient too; 

And seeing that, you see the rest: 

As a babe can find its mother’s breast 


As well in darkness as in light, 
Love shut our eyes, and all seemed right. 


For to the infant, its mother’s is an infinite love, like that of 
God: hence the profound appeal to all hearts of that solemn 
scripture: “The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms.” This is a touch image, simple, 
sensuous, yet sublime. Indeed, if we desire moral sanction, 
the Bible will supply us with it in abundance. Graven 
images, but not mental images of touch, are forbidden by the 
decalogue. The following are characteristic simile and 
metaphor from the Bible: 


As a thorn goeth up into the hand of a drunkard, so is a parable in the 
mouth of fools (Prov., xxvi, 9). 


For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord shall 
reward thee (Prov., xxv, 22). 


The question out of the whirlwind propounded to Job: 
“Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, or 
loose the bands of Orion?” extends the homely labor of 
the harvestfield into a metaphor that sweeps with cosmic 
grandeur the immensity of space; whereas, the infinite 
love of God is brought down to be comprehended of the 
common man in Judea, through the homely words of Christ, 
when he cries, “‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto thee, how 
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often would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not!” 

To one who should object to touch-images on the ground 
that the classics do not recognise them, it is possible to appeal 
to Aristotle, who certainly approves a poet’s identifying 
himself with his characters, not merely putting his scenes 
as far as may be before his eyes, but acting them out: 

. . . the poet should even act his story with the very gestures of his 

personages. Given the same natural qualifications, he who feels the emotions 
to be described will be the most convincing.? 
This capacity for projecting himself into his characters, if it 
is accompanied by mimetic action—as was notoriously the 
case with Dickens, who laughed and wept while composing— 
is very likely to result in the employment of the touch 
images as well as the abstract emotions thus mentally 
realized. And this faculty for acting the part of one’s 
own creation, Aristotle himself points out, is not a matter of 
art, but is a special gift. It should not be necessary to enu- 
merate the many instances in which Homer and Vergil employ 
direct description of touch in narrating moving accidents 
by flood and field, but it may be worth while to give an 
example from each, drawn from passages that do not concern 
battle or shipwreck. After Odysseus has found his aged 
father, Laertes, clothed in a filthy doublet and oxhide 
leggings, digging in the vineyard, and has seen him clutch 
the dust to shower it on his gray head, Homer makes us 
feel very vividly the sudden rush of tears that overcomes 
the man of many devices: 

Then the heart of Odysseus was moved, and up through his nostrils 
throbbed anon the keen sting of sorrow at the sight of his dear father.’ 
From Vergil I choose the description of the applause at the 
start of the boat race: 

The shores, hemmed in, roll back the voice; the beaten hills rebound with 
the clamor. neid, », ll. 149-150. 


? Poetics 1455*, 32 (Bywater’s translation). 
3 Odyssey XXIV (Butcher and Lang’s translation). 
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It may be forcing a point to translate resultant as ‘rebound’ 
instead of merely re-echo; but pulsati colles are certainly 
‘beaten’ or ‘whipped’ hills. This is a case of an image of 
sound interpreted or made more vivid through an image of 
touch. Since sound waves are actually perceptible at 
times through touch—even deaf-mutes can keep time to 
music which they feel—no one should be troubled by such 
poetic figures. The self-styled ‘imagists’ occasionally push 
the matter farther than seems natural, in order to outdo 
their predecessors; but Miss Amy Lowell could appeal to 
the pulsati colles should she be chid for the following lines in 
her poem, Music, 

The neighbor sits in his window and plays the flute. 

From my bed I can hear him, 

And the round notes flutter and tap about the room, 

And hit against each other, 

Blurring to unexpected chords. 

The flute-notes push against my ears and lips, 

And I go to sleep, dreaming. 


It is quite possible that critics of poetry, in view of the 
domination of the sense of sight, and of the paucity of 
critical terms for the discussion of touch images, as well as 
of the ill-considered aversion to what is thought to be 
merely fleshly, have overlooked, or at least slighted an 
important field of creative imagination, and consequently 
have done some injustice to poets who are especially strong 
in that field. Such a poet, as I have already said, was 
Robert Browning. 

The poet has an idea to express in the words and measure 
suitable to his conception of poetry. This idea comes to him 
in the form of mental images. If the mental images are 
dominantly visual, it signifies that his store of visual images 
is richer and more readily accessible than his store of tactual 
or auditory images: he is, as they say, “eye-minded.” If, 
on the other hand, these images are dominantly tactual, it 
signifies that his store of tactual images is richer and more 
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readily accessible than his store of auditory and visual 
images: he is, to coin a term, “finger-tip-minded.” And 
to be dominant in any poet’s word-hoard, tactual images 
need not be more numerous than visual images; it is suffi- 
cient that they bear to the latter a strikingly higher propor- 
tion than is commonly the case. I should not be prepared to 
say that Browning’s touch images are more numerous than 
his images of vision: I do say that they bear a far higher 
proportion to the latter than do the touch images of most 
poets. Anyone, I believe, would grant at once that Tenny- 
son is decidedly a poet to the ear and eye,—a maker, in 
Dr. Van Dyke’s phrase, of melodies and pictures; to me, 
Browning seems as obviously the poet par excellence of the 
third dimension—the architect, sculptor, poet to the finger- 
tips. 

Professor Herford, in the ninth chapter of his illuminating 
Robert Browning, comes very near to propounding what I 
wish to elucidate in the present article; but Professor Herford 
still clings to the eye and ear convention: 

Browning’s restlessly aspiring temperament worked under the control of 
an eye and ear that fastened with peculiar emphasis and eagerness upon all 
the limits, the dissonances, the angularities that Shelley’s harmonizing 
fancy dissolved away. . . . He lacked the stranger and subtler sensibilities 
of eye and ear, to which Nature poetry of the nineteenth century owes so 
much. His senses were efficient servants to an active brain, not magicians 
flinging dazzling spells into the air before him or mysterious music across his 
path. 


He does, however, speak of Browning’s tactual sense: 


The implicit realism of his eye and ear was fortified by acute tactual and 
muscular sensibilities. He makes us vividly aware of surface and texture, 
of space, solidity, shape. Matter with him is not the translucent, tenuous, 
half-spiritual substance of Shelley, but aggressively massive and opaque, 
tense with solidity. And he had in an eminent degree the quick and eager 
apprehension of space-relations which usually goes with these developed 
sensibilities of eye and muscle. . . . But it was only late in life that this 
acute plasticity and concreteness found its outlet. 


When first I pondered over these passages in Professor 
Herford’s book, it seemed to me that further discussion was 
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unnecessary. But on more mature consideration it became 
apparent that my own idea was distinctly different in two 
capital respects. In the first place, Professor Herford attacks 
Browning’s poetic eye and ear, pointing out certain pecu- 
liarities, weaknesses, limitations in the auditory and visual 
fields. It is my purpose, on the contrary, to bring forward 
the peculiar strength, variety, and fineness of the poet’s 
sense of touch,—pointing out what seems to me the positive 
domination of his mind by the tactual field. 

In the second place, Professor Herford, in his further 
discussion, attributes the poet’s preoccupation with clefts 
and wedges, rough surfaces, sudden contrasts, et cetera, 
mainly to a physiological cause, i. e., to the savage energy 
and vitality of the man: “No one can miss the element of 
savage energy in Browning.” And he adds that with his 
savage energy he had a “joy in savage images,” and an 
“even more pronounced joy in savage words.’’ Now my 
interpretation of the same phenomena—and of others 
closely allied—finds their cause in a mental bias; not in a 
physiological trait, but in one psychological. There are 
other poets just as athletic as Browning: Tennyson was a 
man of powerful physique; surely Byron was just as full! of 
savage energy; Shelley was physically much more sensitive. 
But in none of these was the swiftly dividing thought so 
quick to clothe itself on with images predominantly or purely 
tactual. 

Browning is not content to tell us how Caliban looks: but 
by sympathetic impulses of the tactual imagination he 
presents the monster— 


With elbows wide, fists clenched to prop his chin. 
And, while he kicks both feet in the cool slush, 
And feels about his spine small eft-things course, 
Run in and out each arm, and make him laugh: 
And while above his head a pompion-plant, 
Coating the cave-top as a brow its eye, 

Creeps down to touch and tickle hair and beard, 


gazing out to sea, where the sunbeams “‘weave a spider-web.” 
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Not because of savage energy, then, nor, as I understand 
it, because of any stereotropism—suggestive of noxious 
insects and timid furtive creatures—does Browning rejoice 
in cleft and wedge figures, in rough surfaces and angularities. 
Naturally, a poet who is tactually minded will express 
vigorous action with great concreteness. But the same man 
in a mood of gentleness or tenderness may employ images 
of touch the most refined and subtle. This is not strange: 
it is but a finer use of the same faculty. So Browning is 
often harsh and rough-handed; yet equally characteristic of 
his poetic mode is a use of touch of the utmost delicacy, of a 
quality almost immaterial, spiritual: 


Yet rocks split,—and the blow-ball does no more, 
Quivers to feathery nothing at a touch (Giuseppe Caponsacchi). 


I have already, in one of my first paragraphs, alluded 
to the fact that there are innumerable passages in which 
Browning mentions hands or fingers, or in some manner 
directly describes or implies touch; and I have given one 
example that has indeed something of savage energy— 
that in which the Italian in England wishes he might throttle 
Prince Metternich. But in the same poem the Italian 
actually does employ his hand in benediction: 


I could not choose 
But kiss her hand, and lay my own 
Upon her head—“‘This faith was shown 
To Italy, our mother, she 
Uses my hand and blesses thee.” 


If the reader cannot feel the tactile values in these lines, and 
regards them as merely descriptions of action quite complete 
when visualized, let him consider whether the very great 
number of similar passages in Browning does not in itself 
indicate a remarkable prepossession with ideas of touch. 
I do not expect the eye-minded to feel touch-images as they 
read: certainly not, unless they hold the attention steadily 
upon the thought and try to feel. I can give only a few 
examples. The whole volume of poems must show whether 
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or not these are representative. It is my purpose throughout, 
moreover, not to illustrate the frequent mention of hands 
and fingers in strong action, but rather to emphasize what 
may be too easily overlooked—the poet’s more delicate 
and sensitive touch. When Lippo Lippi says, 


Old Aunt Lapaccia trussed me with one hand, 
(Its fellow was a stinger as I knew)— 


we say that is Browningesque. But are not the hands in the 
following passages equally characteristic? 


Then steps a sweet angelic slip of a thing 
Forward, puts out a soft palm— 


I scuttle off 
To some safe bench behind, not letting go 
The palm of her, the little lily thing (Fra Lippo Lippi). 
While not a man of them broke rank and spoke 
Or caught my hand and pressed it like a hand! (In a Balcony). 
. . . . he spoke not, but slow 
Lifted up the hand slack at his side, till he laid it with care 
Soft and grave, but in mild settled will, on my brow: through my hair 
The large fingers were pushed, and he bent back my head, with kind 
power— 


All my face back, intent to peruse it, as men do a flower (Sau/). 


And shut the money into this small hand 
Here by the window with your hand in mine 


Your soft hand is a woman of itself, 
And mine the man’s bared breast she curls inside. 


This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of mine 
Let my hands frame your face in your hair’s gold (Andrea Del Sarto). 


So hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep: 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand! (Evelyn Hope). 


—— 
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Descriptions of women, real or imagined, involve images 


of touch; 


thus re-live women of eighteenth century Venice 


and girls of ancient Rome: 


On her neck the small face buoyant, like a bell-flower 
on its bed, 

O’er the breast’s superb abundance where a man might 
base his head? 


Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become 
of all the gold 

Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and 
grown old (A Toccata of Galuppi’s). 


That quick the round smooth cord of gold, 

This coiled hair on your head, unrolled, 

Fell down you like a gorgeous snake 

The Roman girls were wont, of old, 

When Rome there was, for coolness’ sake 

To let lie curling o’er their bosoms (In a Gondola). 


One remembers, also, the description of Fifine’s ear, ““Thin as 
a dusk-leaved rose carved from a cocoa-nut,” in which the 


words thin 
to touch. 


and carved suggest a sculpturesque quality allied 


A kiss is itself a touch; it may be as intense as that of 
the deaf mute in the group by Woolner, 4s airy as the wing of 


a moth, as 


lightly given as that bestowed on a flower: 


Only the prism’s obstruction shows aright 
The secret of a sunbeam, breaks its light 
Into the jeweled bow from blankest white; 
So may a glory from defect arise: 
Only by Deafness may the vexed Love wreak 
Its insuppressive sense on brow and cheek (Deaf and Dumb). 


When my lips just touched your cheek— 
Touch which let my soul come through? (Ferishtah’s 
Fancies, xi). 
The moth’s kiss, first! 
The bee’s kiss now! (Jn a Gondola). 


Bud, if I kiss you, ’t is that you blow not, 
Mind,—the shut pink mouth opens never! 
For while it pouts, her fingers wrestle— 
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Till round they turn and down they nestle— 
Is not the dear mark still to be seen? (Garden Fancies). 


It is of a flower that the poet makes this confession, 
comparing it somewhat disparagingly to a jewel, 
Flower—I never fancied, jewel—I profess you! 
Bright I see and soft I feel the outside of a flower (Magi- 
cal Nature). 


Descriptions of paintings full of touch images are the 
little poem, A Face, and The Guardian-Angel, from which I 


take the following: 
If one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold, 
Such as the Tuscan’s early art prefers! 
No shade encroaching on the matchless mould 
Of those two lips, which should be opening soft 
In the pure profile; not as when she laughs, 
For that spoils all: but rather as if aloft 
Yon hyacinth, she loves so, leaned its staff’s 
Burthen of honey-colored buds to kiss 
And capture ’twixt the lips apart for this. 
Then her lithe neck, three fingers might surround, 
How it should waver on the pale gold ground 
Up to the fruit-shaped, perfect chin it lifts! (A Face). 


Dear and great Angel, wouldst thou only leave 
That child, when thou hast done with him, for me! 


Then shall I feel thee step one step, no more, 
From where thou standest now, to where I gaze, 
—And suddenly my head is covered o’er 


and I shall feel thee guarding 


And wilt thou bend me low 
Like him, and lay, like his, my hands together, 
And lift them up to pray, and gently tether 
Me, as thy lamb there, with thy garment’s spread? 


If this was ever granted, I would rest 
My head beneath thine, while thy healing hands 
Close-covered both my eyes beside thy breast, 
Pressing the brain, which too much thought expands 
(The Guardian Angel). 





\a 
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Somewhat similar to the preceding is a kind of pathetic 
fallacy by which Browning invests nature and inanimate 
objects with his own feeling or whim. A landscape basks 
with knees out-thrust; hills are giants; an old book tossed 
into the hollow of a tree is tickled by worms and insects: 


How did he like it when the live creatures 


Tickled and toused and browsed him all over . . . ? 
(Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis). 
Some think fireflies pretty, when they mix in the corn and 
mingle, 
Or thrid the stinking hemp till the stalks of it seem atingle 
(Up at a Villa). 


Oh, the good gigantic smile of the brown old earth 

This autumn morning, How he sets his bones 

To bask i’ the sun, and thrusts out knees and feet 

For the ripple to run over in its mirth (James Lee’s Wife, vii). 


The earth heaved beneath like a breast 
Where the wretch was safe pressed (Instans Tyrannus). 


The hills, like giants at a hunting, lay, 
Chin upon hand (Childe Roland). 


So, also, in describing sculpture Browning projects sen- 
tience into cold marble: 


. . « avault, see; thick 
Black shade about the ceiling, though fine slits 
Across the buttress suffer light by fits 
Upon a marvel in the midst. Nay, stoop— 
A dullish gray-streaked cumbrous font, a group 
Round it,—each side of it, where’er one sees,— 
Upholds it; shrinking Caryatides 
Of just-tinged marble like Eve’s lilied flesh 
Beneath her maker’s finger when the fresh 
First pulse of life shot brightening the snow. 
The font’s edge burdens every shoulder, so 
They muse upon the ground (Sordello). 


And how your statues’ hearts must swell (Jn a Gondola). 


One loves a baby face, with violets there, 
Violets instead of laurel in the hair, 
As those were all the little locks could bear 
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Here’s John the Smith’s rough-hammered head. Great eye, 
Gross jaw and griped lips do what granite can 
To give you the crown-grasper. What a man! (Protus). 

First the flow of water, then the feeling of air: perhaps 
these are the most delicate perceptions possible to touch,— 
that is, to actual sensation. How far Browning tends to 
perceive and interpret tactually things that others would 
perceive as merely visual may be illustrated by the descrip- 
tion of a stream of fresh water flowing into the sea: 

the lukewarm brine 


O’ the lazy sea her stream thrusts far amid, 
A crystal spike ’twixt two warm walls of wave (Caliban upon 


Setebos). 

Certainly this is not a visual figure; it is not something the 
reader can see. Compare, for instance, Tennyson’s streams 
in the land of the Lotos-Eaters: 

A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 

Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 
a description in which the water is perceived solely by the 
visual sense. Tennyson, indeed, sometimes interprets 
touch itself in terms of sight: 

The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 

Took gayer colors, like an opal warmed (Merlin and Vivien). 
It is not that Tennyson is devoid of images of touch, as for 


instance, 

Then thrice essay’d with tenderest-toucaing terms, 

To sleek her ruffled peace of mind, in vain (Merlin and 

Vivien). 

but that far more numerous, and more fine, and more 
characteristic are his figures and images of sight and sound. 
With Browning the more numerous, the more fine, the more 
characteristic are the images and figures of touch. But to 
continue with the touch of water: 

Dip your arm o’er the boat-side, elbow-deep, 

As I do: thus: were death so unlike sleep 


Caught this way? Death’s to fear from flame or steel, 
Or poison, doubtless; but from water—feel! (In a Gondola). 
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The copper couch and one clear nice 
Cool squirt of water o’er your bust, 
The right thing to extinguish lust! (Apparent Failure). 


“teh the cool silver shock 
Of the plunge in a pool’s living water, the hunt of the bear, 
And the sultriness showing the lion is couched in his 
lair (Saul). 


Full well I know the thing I grasp, as if intent 

To hold,—my wandering wave,—will not be grasped at all: 

The solid-seeming grasped, the handful great or small 

Must go to nothing, glide through fingers fast enough 
(Fifine at the Fair, lxvi). 


Not only does the swimmer feel the water, but the water 
itself feels the touch of the rock, and the breath of the air: 


Thither the waters tend; they freshen as they haste, 
At feel o’ the night-wind, though, by cliff and cliff em- 
braced (Ibid. lxiii). 


Jules, the sculptor, in the passage already quoted from 
Pippa Passes, speaks of the air’s embrace; and indicates the 
extremes of substance, thus: 


Refine it off to air, you may,—condense it 
Down to the diamond (Pippa Passes). 


Browning rejoices in the caress of the unseen element: 


Florence lay out on the mountain-side. 


River and bridge and street and square 
Lay mine, as much at my beck and call, 
Through the live translucent bath of air 
As the sights in a magic crystal ball (Old Pictures in 
Florence). 


Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air (Two in the Campagna). 


He is sensitive, too, to an electric quality in the air: 


One long shudder thrilled 
All the tent till the very air tingled, then sank and was 
still (Saul, x). 


_ 
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Sound, being a vibration of the air, and partially per- 
ceptible, through touch, is naturally associated with motion, 
as for instance: 

Bang-whang-whang goes the drum, tootle-te-tootle the fife; 
No keeping one’s haunches still: it’s the greatest pleasure 
in life (Up at a Villa—Down in the City). 
But Browning goes much farther, and translates the sound 
waves into something palpable, as a mist, a web; or even 
something having the solidity of architecture: 
Would that the structure brave, the manifold music I build, 
Bidding my organ obey, calling its keys to their work, 
Claiming each slave of the sound, at a touch, as when 
Solomon willed 
Armies of angels that soar, legions of demons that lurk, 
pile him a palace straight, to pleasure the princess 
he loved! 
Would it might tarry like his, the beautiful buidling 
of mine, 
This which my keys in a crowd pressed and importuned 
to raise! (Abt Vogler). 
Alcamo’s song enmeshes the lulled Isle, 
Woven into the echoes left erewhile 
By Nina, one soft web of song (Sordello). 


The air broke into a mist with bells (The Patriot). 


Tennyson, conversely, sometimes transiates actual contact 


into images of sound: — 
With Arthur in the fight which all day long 
Rang by the white mouth of the violent Glem; 
And in the four loud battles by the shore 
Of Duglas (Launcelot and Elaine). 

Not only sound, but darkness and light, the very faculty 
of vision itself, are by Browning associated with or inter- 
preted through images of touch. “Thick darkness” is, to 
be sure, so common a figure as to excite no remark; but 
darkness, in Browning, may become solid: 


Mountains and valleys mingling made one mass 

Of black with void black heaven: the earth's confines, 
The sky’s embrace,—below, above, around, 

All hardened into black without a bound. 
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Fill up a swart stone chalice to the brim 

With fresh-squeezed yet fast-thickening poppy-juice: 
See how the sluggish jelly, late a-swim, 

Turns marble to the touch of who would loose 

The solid smooth, grown jet from rim to rim, 

By turning round the bowl! So night can fuse 
Earth with her all-comprising sky (Pan and Luna). 

In Saul, the sunbeam which reveals the king to David 
“bursts” through the tent roof. And David thinks of the 
noontide sun as of a swordlike destroyer: 

Then I tuned my harp,—took off the lilies we twine 
round its chords 

Lest they snap ’neath the stress of the noontide—those 
sunbeams like swords! (Sau, v). 


Professor Herford finds in this situation an example of vivid 
contrast in color—‘“the blue lilies about the harp of golden- 
haired David.” When Abner says: 
Yet how my heart leaps, O beloved! God’s child with his dew 
On thy gracious gold hair, and those lilies still living and blue 
Just broken to twine round thy harp-strings, as if no wild heat 
Were now raging to torture the desert! (Saul, it). 
But, as is characteristic with Browning, these simple notes 
of color are subservient to the larger contrast, the contrast of 
freshness, dew, and life, with the heat and drouth of the 
desert, and with the darkness and torpor of Saul. David 
runs “o’er sand burnt to powder,” and groping his way on 
hands and knees “on the slippery grass-patch”’ feels for the 
fold-skirts of the great tent’s inner enclosure. At first he 
sees nothing but the blacker blackness of the main prop and 
a gigantic figure against it— 
Then a sunbeam, that burst through the tent-roof, showed 
Saul (Saud, iii). 
The same poem contains descriptions of stars and of dawn 
which are strongly tactual, or motor-tactual: 
For I wake in the gray dewy covert, while Hebron upheaves 
The dawn struggling with night on his shoulder, and 


Kidron retrieves 
Slow the damage of yesterday’s sunshine (Saul, xiv). 
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And the stars of night beat with emotion, and tingled 
and shot 

Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge: but I 
fainted not, 

For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, 
suppressed 

All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and holy behest 
(Saul, xix). 


Daylight in the opening lines of Pippa Passes is a molten 
liquid mass that, at first suppressed, seethes up over the 
brim of night: 

Day! 

Faster and more fast, 

O’er night’s brim, day boils at last: 

Boils, pure gold, o’er the cloud-cup’s brim 

Where spurting and suppressed it lay, 

For not a froth-flake touched the rim 

Of yonder gap in the solid gray 

Of the eastern cloud, an hour away; 

But forth one wavelet, then another, curled, 

Till the whole sunrise, not to be suppressed, 

Rose, reddened, and its seething breast 

Flickered in bounds, grew gold, then overflowed the 

world (Pippa Passes). 


Vision itself becomes tactual: 


In the grasp of my steady stare— 
In the clutch of my steady ken— i 


I imprint her fast 
On the void at last (Mesmerism). 

When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand, 
Either hand 

On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 

Of my face (Love Among the Ruins). 


And in a figure of speech the sensitive eye is wounded by a 
mere gesture simulating touch: 


Touch us o’ the pupil of our honor, then, 
Not actually,—since so you slay outright,— 
But by a gesture simulating touch (Dominus Hyacinthus). 
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I shall conclude my quotations from Browning with some 
examples of his use of touch images in characteristic figures. 
I believe these similes and metaphors, some of which give 
voice to the poet’s essential philosophy, will not be fully 
apprehended unless the reader receives them as something 
more than merely visual. 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a heaven for? (Andrea del Sarto). 


He fixed thee ’mid this dance 

Of plastic circumstance, 

This present, thou, forsooth, would fain arrest: 

Machinery just meant 

To give thy soul its bent, 

Try thee and turn thee forth, sufficiently impressed (Rabbi 
Ben Ezra). 


I am held up, amid the nothingness, 

By one or two truths only—thence I hang, 
And there I live—the rest is death or dream, 
All but those points of my support. I think 
Of what I saw at Rome once in the Square 

O’ the Spaniards, opposite the Spanish House: 
There was a foreigner had trained a goat, 

A shuddering white woman of a beast, 

To climb up, stand straight on a pile of sticks 
Put close, which gave the creature room enough: 
When she was settled there, he, one by one, 
Took away all the sticks, left just the four 
Whe;eon the little hoofs did really rest, 

There she kept firm, all underneath was air. 
So, what I hold by, are my prayer to God, 
My hope . . . (Pompilia). 


He laid a hand on me that burned all peace, 

All joy, all hope, and last all fear away, 

Dipping the bough of life, so pleasant once, 

In fire which shrivelled leaf and bud alike (Giuseppe 
Caponsacchi). 








Then drench her in repose though death’s self pour 
The plenitude of quiet—help us, God (Ibid). 


With me, faith means perpetual unbelief 
Kept quiet like the snake ’neath Michael’s foot 
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Who stands calm just because he feels it writhe (Bishop 
Blougram’s A pology). 


While the great bishop rolled him out a mind 
Long crumpled, till creased consciousness lay smooth (Jbid.). 


Then we began to ride. My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long-cramped scroll 
Freshening and fluttering in the wind (The Last Ride Together). 


While man knows partly but conceives beside, 

Creeps ever on from fancies to the fact, 

And in this striving, this converting air 

Into a solid he may grasp and use, 

Finds progress, man’s distinctive mark alone (A Death 
in the Desert). 


The distinction between the eye-and-ear type of imagina- 
tion and the muscle-and-nerve (motor-tactual) type becomes 
clear if one compares Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar with 
Browning’s Prospice. The predominance of touch images in 
Browning may be tested, moreover, in the follow ng manner: 
let the reader take those characteristic poems, Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came and Rabbi Ben Ezra, and slowly 
reading them, ask himself just how much of their imagery 
could be directly apprehended by a person blind and deaf 
from birth—a person, that is to say, whose world is purely 
tactual. I believe this a fair test, for one poem is largely 
external description, the other almost wholly abstract 
thought. 

For my own part the discovery of the predominance of 
touch images in Browning has been a key that unlocked a 
treasury of poetic expression: the rough lines of the poet are 
better understood; the most harmonious fraught with a 
deeper eloquence. I not only forgive but enjoy ‘Ere mortar 
dab brick” in The Grammarian’s Funeral, and ‘‘Patient on 
altar-step planting a weary toe” in Old Pictures in Florence, 
no longer regarding them as merely clever tricks to make 
rimes with “fabric” and “San Spirito.”’ Even “Irks care 
the crop full bird” has ceased to terrify. On the other hand, 
the fulness, richness, and great range of this poet’s touch 
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imagery,—scarcely more than suggested by the random 
examples I have given,—-will be found, by those who read 
him attentively, to contribute almost as much to the essen- 
tial charm and beauty of his work as to its strength and 
vividness. 

Who else but Browning lifts a spiritual hand from earth to 
heaven, and feels God’s finger touch the soul on earth? 





This eve intense with yon first trembling star 

We seem to pant and reach; scarce aught between 

The earth that rises and the heaven that bends (Jn a 
Balcony). 


But here is the finger of God, a flash of the will that can 
(Abt Vogler). 


And like the hand which ends a dream, 

Death, with the might of his sunbeam, 

Touches the flesh and the soul awakes (The Flight of the 
Duchess). 





JouNn KesTER BONNELL 
(Deceased September 30, 1921). 
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XXVII. EMERSON AS POET OF NATURE 
I 


If it may be said of Emerson’s writings that 


In his every syllable 
Lurketh Nature veritable, 


Thoreau should be given much, perhaps most, of the credit. 
For Emerson owed as much to Thoreau in respect to the 
material world as Thoreau owed to him in respect to the 
world of spirit. Remove the details of material nature 
from Emerson’s essays,' and you will rob them of much of 
their charm and power, since the author would be in perpet- 
ual danger of soaring aloft, balloon-fashion, among his 
“Circles” in worlds unrealised. Remove them from his 
Poems, where the sensuous, the concrete, is vitally necessary, 
and the poetry itself is gone with them. By a most happy 
conjunction of events, the very man who perhaps of all his 
countrymen had most to give Emerson, was his fellow- 
townsman, his friend, his companion in countless walks to 
the pine-groves, a valued assistant in editing the Dial, 
the guardian of his hearth while he sojourned abroad, and a 
sympathetic interpreter and c-itic of his inner life. Their 
friendship was not, of course, a free union of personalities, 
though we must make allowance for the stiffnesses of the 
Puritan tradition and bear in mind that, if Emerson would as 
soon think of embracing a tree as putting his arm around 
Henry, the forbidding Henry could be a charming Piper of 
Hamelin to the Emerson children,? could sing his favorite 
“Tom Bowling” under the shelter of a rock during a shower in 
the presence of R. W. E. himself, and, when the mood was 
right, could dance with something like abandon. For years 


1 He thought of calling his chief collection of essays, that of 1841, Forest 
Essays. 

? See the gracious memorial written by one of these children, Dr. Edward 
Emerson: Henry Thoreau, as Remembered by a Young Friend, Boston, 1917. 
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they wandered together over the Concord hills and meadows, 
exchanging their learning and their aspirations as freely as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge in the Somerset days. They 
were meant to be mates; they complement each other; 
in them is illustrated the idea in ““The American Scholar”’ 
that the ancient doctrine ‘““Know Thyself” (which may stand 
for Emerson) coincides at last with the modern doctrine 
“Study Nature” (which may stand for Thoreau). In 
the world of outer nature, Emerson constantly deferred 
to the “river-God,” the “forest seer,’ at his door. “Thoreau 
tells me’’—what more would you have? He seemed to know 
everything, as by intuition: 

It seemed as if the breezes brought him, 

It seemed as if the sparrows taught him, 


as he says in the familiar stanza in ‘‘Woodnotes.” The 
sights of his walks ‘“‘with Henry” he reports as scrupulously 
as Henry himself. How he, too, revels in names, handles to 
things, especially erect, manly Latin names: 

We found Saxifraga Pennsylvanica, and Chrysosplenium op positifolium, 
by Everett’s spring, and Stellaria and Cerastium and Arabis rhomboidea and 
Veronica anagallis. . . . 


How blissful, ever. unto an exclamation point, on finding 
“two Polygalas with checkerberry scent!” How slyly satis- 
fied when the wood-god is found fallible—when they come 
upon “a tall shrub unknown to Henry.” With what scien- 
tific ardor the two philosophers examine young oak leaves, 
comparing the black, the scarlet, and the red, and how 
importantly the particular philosopher in question concludes 
that “the penetrating the bark of the first to find the yellow 
quercitrum must be for me the final test.” And how docilely 
he, too, is mystified by that ridiculous “night-warbler” that 
vexed Thoreau’s scientific soul for twelve years; how docilely 
he, too, commits the unpardonable sin of hearing the myrtle 
warbler when it is the white-throat that sings. Emerson 
had, by instinct, nothing at all of the scientist in him; as he 
remarks, just after a walk with Thoreau to see Ranunculus 
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abortivus and bulbosus and the rest of his friends, ““We never 
see mosses, lichens, grasses, birds, or insects which are 
near us every day, on account of our preoccupied mind.” 
And then he adds what surely is a resounding tribute to his 
tutor, ‘When our attention is at last called to them they 
seem the only things worth minding.” 

But he did not mind them long: most of the time he was 
bound to be preoccupied with an idea or a fancy. When 
Thoreau one day pointed out to him that a river has a male 
and a female bank, the pickerel-weed keeping to the female 
bank, we may be sure that Emerson was soon lost in his 
inner world of compensation, action and reaction, male and 
female. When, another day,—‘“the finest day, the high 
noon of the year’”—he went with Thoreau on an excursion 
in a wagon, he may well have experienced the feeling described 
in the following passage, in which the compact earth beneath 
him crumbles and melts away: 

Nature is the true idealist. When she serves us best, when, on rare days, 
she speaks to the imagination, we feel that the huge heaven and earth are 


but a web drawn around us, that the light, skies and mountains are but the 
painted vicissitudes of the soul. 


The world, in his idealistic philosophy, is “‘mind precipitated, 
and the volatile essence forever escaping again into the 
state of free thought.” In nature, therefore, he in a sense 
found thought: and wherever thought was, to be found, 
thither Emerson would instinctively make his way. That 
is the underlying reason for the prominence of nature in his 
writings—from “little azure-colored Nature’? onward—and 
in his mode of life at Concord. But there is another reason 
on the surface: his pleasure in nature, his ‘“‘child’s love of it.” 
In his first book, after casting every manner of doubt on the 
reality of the external world, he turns suddenly, remarking 
that, after all, he has no hostility, only love, for nature. 
“T expand and live in the warm day,” he says, “like corn 
and melons.” Time and again he is to discover himself 
feeling that the visible universe is but an insubstantial web; 
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time and again, as he listens to the wood-bird, the thought 
will come that 
When that bird sang, I gave the theme; 


yet in the main he will accept joyfully the independent 
existence of the world about him, act in it as men are wont 
to do, play in it happily in the spirit of childhood, gather 
facts about it from Thoreau and others as if the facts were 
themselves ultimate. He concerned himself always, not 
only with natura naturans, but also with natura naturata; and 
it is with natura naturata that we too, in the following pages, 
will mainly concern ourselves 


II 


Wandering almost daily over familiar, well-tried paths, 
oftenest to the shores of Walden Pond, alone or with a 
companion, or paddling up the river-paths to see the world, as 
it were, with a different perspective, Emerson came to know 
his natural surroundings almost as well as Thoreau himself. 
From the mighty world of eye and ear he chose what seemed 
especially proper to him, relatively ignoring the rest. What 
did he choose? What aspects of outer nature roused to lively 
activity his inner nature? 

Not, certairly, the sounds; his book Walden would not 
have contained a chapter on “Sounds.” ‘That which 
others hear,’”’ he says, “I see. All the soothing, plaintive, ' 
brisk or romantic moods which corresponding melodies 
awaken in them, I find in the carpet of the wood, in the 
margin of the pond, in the shade of the hemlock grove, or in 
the infinite variety and rapid dance of the tree-tops as I 
hurry along.” According to his son, he had a good sense of 
form, drawing heads for his children’s amusement aptly, and 
enjoying Greek sculpture rather than painting in which 
color dominates form. It may be so, though in his writing 
Emerson’s sense of form somewhat oddly fails to assert 
itself, and in nature the only lines he frequently admires 
are the circles or part circles such as the horizon and the 
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rainbow. His son adds, “He had less eye for color;” and 
here, surely, we must disagree. 

Through “the flowing azure air” he saw the world in a 
radiant, iridescent shimmer. “In the landscape felt the 
magic of color; the world is all opal, and those ethereal 
tints the mountains wear have the finest effects of music 
on us.” The sea is “the opaline;” upon the land the divine 
“‘million-handed painter” has poured— 


Opal hues and purple dye. 


The fickleness of nature’s coloring is greatly enhanced for 
him by the chiaroscuro of— 
the cloud-shadow on the lea, 


of the 
Leopard-colored rills, 
of the infinite changes of the hours: 


oe Yonder ragged cliff 
Has thousand faces in a thousand hours. 


This fluid harmony of color is composed, as the opal is, of 
various brilliant colors. Emerson sees them sometimes 
with startling distinctness, as in this prose account: 

Is all this beauty to perish? Shall none remake ‘his sun and wind, the 
sky-blue river, the river-blue sky; the yellow meadow spotted with sacks 
and sheets of cranberry-pickers; the red bushes; the iron-gray house with 
just the color of the granite rock; 


or this verse account: 


Through files of flags that gleamed like bayonets, 
Through gold-moth-haunted beds of pickerel-flower, 
Through scented banks of lilies white and gold. 


If repetition indicates anything, purple was the color that 
he saw most or liked most. He writes of ‘‘the purple sea,” 
of ‘‘the purple mountain,” of ‘‘the cold and purple morning,” 
of “the purple landscape,” of “the purple cloud’’—his 
clouds, in particular, are somewhat monotonously purple. 
All of his attraction to color is expressed in the Journal 
passage in which he comments on Channing’s remark that 
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“As for beauty, I need not look beyond an oar’s length for 
my fill of it.” “I do not know,” says Emerson, ‘whether he 
used the expression with design or no, but my eye rested on 
the charmng play of light on the water which he was strik-" 
ing with his paddle. I fancied I had never seen such color, 
such transparency, such eddies; it was the hue of Rhine 
wines, it was jasper and verd-antique, topaz and chalcedony, 
it was gold and green and chestnut and hazel in bewitching 
succession and relief, without cloud or confusion.” If 
anything, Emerson’s eye for color was stronger than his 
eye for form. 

His ear for music was so deficient that he could not 
recognize with certainty even the commonest airs, and 
though he attended concerts dutifully, derived little from 
good music—‘“‘it looked to me as if the performers were 
crazy, and all the audience were make-believe crazy, in 
order to soothe the lunatics, and keep them amused.” Of 
nature’s sounds he enjoyed echoes, boughs buffeting boughs 
in the wind, and 

a, 3 . the gasp and moan 

Of the ice-imprisoned flood 
when 

Blue Walden rolls its cannonade. 
The south wind—“the wizard South’’—was his favorite, but 
less for its touch, perhaps, than for its melody—“‘the musical, 
steaming, odorous south* wind, which converts all trees to 
windharps.” No sounds did he value so much as the eerie 
voice of the Aeolian harp in his west window—see, for 
example his poems “The Harp” and “‘Maiden Speech of the 
Aeolian Harp’’—and nature’s Aeolian harp, the pine-tree. 

Tie a couple of strings across a board and set it in your window, and 
you have an instrument which no artist’s harp can rival. It needs no in- 
structed ear; if you have sensibility it admits you to sacred interiors; it 
has the sadness of Nature, yet, at the changes, tones of triumph and festal 
notes ringing out all measures of loftiness. 

Such perceptiveness as he had, Emerson cherished; and 
his curiosity in large measure made up for his lack of the 
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instinctive perceptiveness of the naturalist. Essentially 
an idealist, he nevertheless was deeply interested in natural 
science, in the law for thing, and took his opportunities 
very seriously: “The first care of a man settling in the 
country,” he says, “‘should be to open the face of the earth 
to himself by a little knowledge of Nature, or a great deal, if 
he can; of birds, plants, rocks, astronomy.” This he did, 
with the help of Thoreau and Channing. His aims were 
various. Among them was the satisfaction of the instinc- 
tive love we all feel for the concrete world, round which we 
hover “as moths round a lamp.” Among them was also the 
adjustment of the poet’s imagination to the facts of outer 
nature: ‘“‘The poet loses himself in imaginations, and, for 
want of accuracy, is a mere fabulist.”” Accuracy of this 
kind has been prized, even misprized, by the poets of the 
nineteenth century; when so wayward a genius as Whitman 
changes the ‘‘calves” of his she-whale to “calf,” fidelity to 
fact may be said to be deified. In Emerson this modern 
instinct is ever operative. For example: 


Each maple leaf turned up its silver side. 


And even when the happy child 
In May beholds the blooming wild, 
And hears in heaven the bluebird sing. 


“In heaven” is precisely right. And here is the chickadee 
(“‘titmouse’’) of this amateur ornithologist—I have italicized 
the phrases most indicative of his accuracy: 

Flew near, with soft wing grazed my hand, 

Hopped on the bough, then, darting low, 

Prints his small impress on the snow, 

Shows feats of his gymnastic play, 

Head downward, clinging to the spray. 


For men mis-hear thy call in Spring, 

Crying out of the hazel copse, Phe-be! 

And, in winter, Chic-a-dee-dee! 
In such passages, moreover, together with fidelity to fact 
we find a certain charm that gives life and motion to the 
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image, delighting us with an odd, pretty, penetrating truth 
of vision: 

When the fungus broad and red 

Lifts its head 

Like poisoned loaf of elfin bread. 


The cold gray down upon the quinces lieth 
And the poor spinners weave their webs thereon 
To share the sunshine that so spicy is. 

He loved to watch and wake 

When the wing of the south-wind whipt the lake 
And the glassy surface in ripples brake 

And fled in pretty frowns away 

Like the flitting boreal lights, 

Rippling roses in northern nights, 

Or like the thrill of Aeolian strings 

In which the sudden wind-god rings. 


In all his writings, it is evident that Emerson kept his eye 
on the object—what a clear, piercing eye, such passages 
indicate as well as do his portraits. That he consequently 
learned ‘‘a great deal . . . of birds, plants, rocks, astron- 
omy,” can be demonstrated by a glance at his works. 

Of astronomy it is true that, though it fascinated him 
through life, he never attained much tangible knowledge. 
The stars, those “birds of ether without wings,” or “heavenly 
ships without a sail,” or, as he called them collectively at the 
beginning of his first book, th: “City of God,” roused 
his literary. interest even in his school days—there is still 
extant a “‘theme”’ on astronomy that was the outcome of an 
impression received one night as he crossed the spacious 
Common. Later he read of the lives and achievements of 
such men as Kepler, Newton, and Herschel, and looked 
forward to a study of astronomy in his old age. His night 
walks at Concord were taken mainly with a view to knowing 
the stars better. It is an objection to astronomy, he says 
to Channing, “that you light your candle at both ends. 
After you have got through the day and ’tis necessary you 
should give attention to the business of sleeping, all hands 
are called; here come Canopus, Aldebaran, and all stars, and 
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you are to begin again.” And often he did begin again; 
for, after the dissipating sunlight and the fluid moods that 
characterize the day, which finally make one doubt one’s 
identity, then “these expressive points, always in their 
place so immutable” tranquillize us, lead us toward the 
One in the many. 

Everything between the stars and the skiey spaces and the 
nearest and smallest object of nature, such as the insects, 
Emerson regarded with an inquiring spirit. In our day this 
seems usual enough; but “some of us can recall,” with the 
late T. W. Higginson, “the bewilderment with which his 
verses on the humblebee, for instance, were received, where 
the choice of subject seemed stranger than the words them- 
selves. It was called ‘a foolish affectation of the familiar.’ ”’ 
That it is not affectation may be proved, not only by the 
poem itself, but by the testimony of John Burroughs, who 
says, “‘Emerson’s best natural history poem is the ‘Humble- 
bee.’’’ Of the dozen or more insects that one meets in 
Emerson’s poetry, the humble-bee occurs oftenest. The 
“poor, tooting, creaking cricket’’ gets in only once; more 
than once we see the curious fire-fly: 

vig. Te harlot flies 
Flashed their small fires in air, or held their court 
In fairy groves of herd-grass; 


A half dozen times at least we see and hear the— 


Burly, dozing humble-bee 

Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 

Singing over shrubs and vines. 
This ‘“‘yellow-breeched philosopher,”’ it will be remembered, 
teaches him to see only what is fair, sip only what is sweet; 
but at bottom he prizes him, rather, as a symbol of the 
summertide. 

Passing by Emerson’s miscellaneous animals, from 

salamanders to behemoths, we come to the birds, some 
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two score of them—a very large number for a single volume 
of poems. His bardic love of the birds Emerson expressed 
directly: 

Beloved of children, bards and Spring, 

O birds, your perfect virtues bring, 

Your song, your forms, your rhythmic flight, 

Your manners for the heart’s delight, 

Nestle in hedge, or barn, or roof, 

Here weave your chamber weather-proof, 

Forgive our harms, and condescend 

To man, as to a lubber friend, 

And, generous, teach his awkward race 

Courage and probity and grace! 


Like Lowell at Elmwood, he was a happy observer of the 
birds from his study window; near which, in a balsam, he 
could see the ground-sparrow, oriole, cedar-bird, crossbill, 
yellowbird, goldfinch, catbird, robin, and “‘particolored 
warbler.”” Going to the woods not far away, he heard the 
spiritual wood-thrush, transcribing his song with matchless 
skill: “Ah Willie Willie; He Willio, willio,” and in the 
meadows behind his house the chorusing red-winged black- 
bird. The admirably accurate line— 


The redwing flutes his o-ka-lee, 


is probably only in part Emerson’s. 

But Emerson’s bird—truly an Emersonian bird, as 
Burroughs says—is the chickadee. Lowell’s rich, warm, 
vivacious songsters, the oriole and bobolink, are not for 
him; his is the stout-hearted wintry chickadee, the companion 
of his walks in all seasons and weathers: 

. . « . piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Chic-chic-a-dee-dee! saucy note 

Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said, “Good day, good sir! 

Fine afternoon, old passenger! 

Happy to meet you in these places, 
Where January brings few faces! 
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lines so sympathetically accurate that no one who knows them 
and the bird can fail to see as in life the little animated 
spirit in gray with the shining, black, bead-like eyes. This 
poem on “The Titmouse” is Emerson’s final expression of 
affection for his valiant little companion, from whom he 
draws the sympathetic, but otherwise somewhat inadequate 
conclusion that— 

The reason of all cowardice 

Is that men are overgrown, 


And, to be valiant, must come down 
To the titmouse dimension. 


The flowers of Emerson’s poetry are astonishingly varied. 
After drawing up a list of them® one is inclined to regard 
this lover of the abstract as the foremost botanist in Ameri- 
can poetry. Perhaps he is; but it must be said at once that 
the great majority of his flowers are merely mentioned, 
without indication that he was on familiar and first-hand 
terms with them. Few, besides, are mentioned more than 
once, and those mentioned oftenest—the lily, the violet, 
and the rose—are as characteristic of village gardens as of 
wild nature. The rose easily outdistances all competitors, 
being used over thirty times; while clover occurs only five 
times, the tulip four, and goldenrod once. Why Emerson 
had recourse to the rose so often is not altogether clear. 
It is not a matter of rhyme, although, as a monosyllable, 
the word is more serviceable than the name of many another 
Concord flower, such as the pickerel-weed (or pontederia) 
that everywhere borders the dark river with its lovely blue. 

3 Violet, rose, rhodora, laurel, lily, water-lily, cowslip, gentian, aster, 
flag, pickerel-weed, bilberry, daffodil, succory, columbine, agrimony, clover, 
catchfly, adder’s tongue, blackberry, orchis, linnaea, hyson, wall-flower, rue, 
cinquefoil, gill, vervain, blue vetch, trillium, hawkweed, sassafras, milkweed, 
Indian pipe, sundew, pulse, wild grape, lespedeza, tulip, lilac, azalea, mallow, 
whip-scirpus, polygonum, hypnum, hydnum, harebell, barberry, anemony, 
wild tea, wild pea, coreopsis, liatris, peppermint, sweet fern, mint, panax, 
elder, sarsaparilla, vanilla, hellebore, checkerberry, polygala, benzoin, 
mouse-ear, wintergreen, goldenrod, bulrush. (A few of these may duplicate 
each other; it is not always clear what species Emerson meant.) 
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Partly, no doubt, it is a matter of convention, the rose being 
one of the first flowers that come to mind, especially, it seems, 
when we are writing verse. Mainly, however, he selected 
the rose because he preferred it: both the splendor and 
labyrinthine perfection of the cultivated rose, and the shy 
beauty of the wood rose blossoming unseen save for his 
admiring eyes. In writing a poem on the rhodora, he 
addresses his forest friend with unintentional condescension 
as a “rival of the rose.” Elsewhere he chooses the rose as a 
symbol of beauty; and, again, he asserts that it speaks all 
languages to youth; and, once more, tells us that Saadi, 
who is Emerson, faring divinely, drinks the wind and eats 
roses. 

“To know the trees is, as Spenser says of the ash, ‘for 
nothing ill,’’”’ Emerson writes in his essay on Resources. 
He knew enough of them to give emphasis to a score of 
species in his poems, the commonest ones oftenest; though 
the elm, with its feminine graces, is mentioned but once, 
while the sturdy oak is mentioned twenty-three times, 
nearly as often as his beloved pine. 

To Emerson, as to Thoreau, the white pine is the genius 
of the North, an untameable old Norse wood-god, hoary, 
ancient, wise in all things, communicating vitality to both 
body and mind of the chaste, unsentimental worshipper, and 
instilling, now and again, through his murmuring harp- 
strings, through his cathedral columns illuminated by the 
western sun as by stained glass, an indeterminate hint, a 
whisper of ultimate being, that fills the votary with a 
divine frenzy or an ineffable serenity: a hint incalculable 
and a memory priceless, that adds to his daily thought and 
all his outward life a sense of lift, a consecration, a spiritual 
experience. This is no exaggeration; whatever Emerson 
may have thought of the actual pine before him, he did not 
question what happened within his own nature when he 
walked in his pine grove at Walden, and there was abandon 
enough in his Puritan blood to make him ascribe the state 
of being to the possible outer cause—at least, in his verse: 
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Heed the old oracles, 

Ponder my spells; 

Song wakes in my pinnacles 

When the wind swells. 

Soundeth the prophetic wind, 

The shadows shake on the rock behind, 

And the countless leaves of the pine are strings 

Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings. 
Hearken! Hearken! 

If thou wouldst know the mystic song 

Chanted when the sphere was young. 

Aloft, abroad, the paean swells; 

O wise man! hear’st thou half it tells? 


It was to hear the other half that Emerson tramped daily to 
his oracular pines. In his poems he tried to express part of 
that other half, as in “‘Wood-Notes,” especially “II,’’ which 
is saturated with the incense of his sacred groves. Nowhere, 
in any literature, unless in Thoreau’s writings, do we find 
this same wild-sweet fragrance, feel this stimulating sense 
of the North so sharply. It is at once ancient and modern— 
this sense of an inscrutable wild old nature penetrated 
with the modern affection; it is also Puritan, in its depth of 
spiritual energy, its sense of awe, and its emphasis on 
purity; it is American, too, in its buoyancy, for though 
Emerson’s oracle can speak, as he says, all languages— 
Italian, English, German, aye, can address the Fin and 
Lap and swart Malay—it speaks with an unmistakable 
American accent. 


Ill 


Such enchantments, says Emerson, are medicinal, sober- 
ing and healing us. We perceive with never-ending aston- 
ishment the accommodation of the life of man to the life of 
nature: rejoicing at the refreshment given us by the cold 
water from the spring, at the relief afforded by the wood-fire 
when we are chilled. These elementary physical satisfac- 
tions win for nature our gratitude, our trust, our sense of a 
friendship that knows no beginning and will know no end. 
Above these satisfactions, however, are the subtler health- 
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giving properties of nature when her equanimity steadies 
our nerves, heals our wounded or balked spirits, restores us 
to ourselves. They lose their grief who hear her song: 


er ae A woodland walk, 

A quest of river-grapes, a mocking thrush, 
A wild rose, or rock loving columbine, 
Salve my worst wounds. 


She will not tolerate our petty woes, and belittles even our 
larger woes, bathing us in an atmosphere that cools and 
purifies and elevates. ‘“‘When we come out of the caucus, or 
the bank, or the Abolition-convention, or the Temperance- 
meeting, or the Transcendental club into the fields and woods, 
she says to us, ‘So hot? my little Sir.’”’ If Emerson were 
living in these still more troubled times, we may be sure he 
would seek, and find, healing and new energy, and therefore 
new light, in his woodland walks. 

Many nineteenth century poets have been vividly con- 
scious of this healing power of nature. It has been their 
inevitable haven of refuge from the fevers and alarms of 
these latter days; other centuries, more healthy because 
more assured and more at home in the universe, have said 
little about it. Even Emerson, far more assured than most 
of his contemporaries, finding within his own spiritual 
nature the support that others sought without, felt the 
need keenly. But he perceived higher effects also. ‘There 
are all degrees of natural influence,” he remarks, “from 
these quarantine powers of nature, up to her dearest and 
gravest ministrations to the imagination and the soul.” 

In the attainment of these higher effects, we have but 
one instrument—love. Lacking that, our knowledge is vain, 
our conquest of nature is barren, we are but strangers in her 
presence: 

The injured elements say, ‘Not in us’; 
And night and day, ocean and continent, 


Fire, plant and mineral say, ‘Not in us’; 
And haughtily return us stare for stare. 
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Or, as he says in another poem, 


To read the sense the woods impart 
You must bring the throbbing heart. 


Then you shall find them full of solicitation, then you shall 
know that— 

The gods talk in the breath of the woods, 

They talk in the shaken pine, 

And fill the long reach of the old seashore 

With dialogue divine. 
In the main inarticulate, their talk is not unmeaning. Na- 
ture and man nod to each other, like old, old friends. When 
the man approaches her rightly, her countenance lights up 
with benignant recognition. Crossing the bare common, 
while night is descending and snow puddles shine rather 
dismally here and there, Emerson experiences a flooding 
exhilaration, and a gladness that passes understanding 
dwells with him for a time. At such unpredictable moments 
Emerson felt convinced that nature is moored to the soul. 

Always he found that these moments are unpredictable; 
like Thoreau he soon discovered that nature will not yield 
herself to man’s whim: 
Casualty and Surprise 
Are the apples of her eyes. 

He speaks of “a certain enticement and flattery, together 
with a failure to yield a present satisfaction” that brands 
nature as a coquette. In his Journals he records that, 
returning to Concord from Waltham one night with Eliza- 
beth Hoar, his companion said, in Lincoln woods, ‘‘that the 
woods always looked as if they waited whilst you passed by— 
waited for you to be gone’’; and in his essay on History, in 
which Elizabeth becomes “a lady with whom I was riding in 
the forest,”’ he elaborates the idea, comparing it with what 
he regards as its incarnation, so to speak, in fairy lore— 
the fairies breaking off their dance on the approach of man. 
Like Thoreau, with whom he must have discussed his 
experience, Emerson was obliged to describe his “‘oracular 
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woods” as “inscrutable and mute.” He accepted the paradox 
with a good grace. Feeling at times a sense of derision in 
nature, which he would at first resent, he concluded never- 
theless that a single look at the solemn face of nature “lays 
all petulance at rest, and soothes us to wiser convictions. 
To the intelligent, nature converts itself into a vast promise, 
and will not be rashly explained.” And he goes on to say 
that the wise man will not seek to identify himself with the 
work, but rather with the Workman. In the order of nature, 
that workman is the World-Soul; in the order of man, 
the Over-Soul. Let man seek the soul, then, not through 
the medium of nature, whose most articulate messages are 
only dubious hints, but immediately within himself, re- 
nouncing for the moment the life that links man with 
nature, and letting the higher self, the self that is not self, 
emancipate itself in ecstatic union with universal spirit. 
Let him remember, likewise, that the mystic way ‘“‘points to 
virtue as to 


The golden key 
Which opes the palace of eternity.” 


If the author of ‘‘Comus’”’ never wavered, as Emerson did, 
in his attitude toward the natural universe; if his concep- 
tion of virtue and the problem of evil, despite its theologic 
trappings, was more proféund, he was not more assured than 
Emerson himself, true descendant of the Puritans, of “the 
eternal distinction between the soul and the world” and the 
ineluctable authority of the Moral Sentiment. 
NORMAN FOERSTER. 





